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One hundred years of ‘‘Women and socialism’’, a book which has helped 
change the world, and we are able to commemorate this anniversary in 
a world that has really changed. Socialism has triumphed in a large part 
of our planet. In a revolutionary process full of struggle, socialism has 
eliminated the exploitation of man by man and provided women with an 
equal status in society, thus creating the objective conditions for their full 
liberation. This is an achievement of historic dimensions which by itself— 
as has often been stated—would suffice to prove the superiority of social- 
ist society over capitalism. 

When studying August Bebel’s book, the thoughts and perceptions of 
readers in 1979 will certainly differ from those of the generation of revolu- 
tionaries to whom it was immediately dedicated, because what has be- 
come reality for us was a dream of the future for them, and because what 
is now a matter of the past was an immediate task for the working-class 
movement at the time. What then can the book ‘‘Women and socialism’’ 
teach us now that 100 years of struggle have elapsed? What are the 
reasons for our commemorating the 100th anniversary of its publication? 
This collection of studies and descriptions of women in the GDR will 
answer these questions for today’s reader. 

The balance-sheet we can draw up of the life of women in the German 
Democratic Republic, of what we have achieved and what we wanted to 
achieve by implementing women’s equality cannot be explained with the 
help of contemporary history alone. It is also necessary to deal with 
historical developments and it is indispensable to have a profound knowl- 
edge of what scientific socialism says on the role of women in society. 

Whoever wants to acquire these foundations—and 1s there anybody at 
all who does not need them?—should take August Bebel’s greatest work. 
The reader will draw as much benefit from it today as readers of 100 years 
ago. 

When ‘‘Women and socialism’’ was published in 1879 it gripped the 
whole progressive world, and in the years that followed became a text- 
book for the international revolutionary working-class movement and a 
manual for all class-conscious workers, and has continued to be such to 
this day. An excellent, popular and passionate elaboration and defence 
of Marxism concerning the women’s issue, the book ‘“‘Women and social- 
ism’’ became a bible for the proletarian women’s movement. Alongside 
the Manifesto of the Communist Party, Bebel’s book was the most widely 
read work of socialist literature in the 19th century. August Bebel was 
already an outstanding working-class leader at the time and was even 
respected, albeit reluctantly, by his political opponents in the Reichstag. 
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Introduction 


August Bebel maintained 
close contacts with the 
masses of the working 
people. The 
contemporary picture 
shows Bebel at one of 
the great many 
demonstrations to which 
the people streamed 
wherever he took the 
floor. And in an ever 
rising number, members 
of the working class 
were among his most 
attentive listeners. 


He was a revolutionary, an unassuming and modest man who electrified 
and activated the masses wherever he spoke to them. Franz Mehring, one 
of the co-founders of the Communist Party of Germany, said about Bebel 
that he coupled profound knowledge of the working class with the unique 
capacity to feel its softest pulse with a sure hand. 

Like many other revolutionary socialist books, ‘“Women and social- 
ism’’ was written behind prison walls. The reprisals against the German 
socialists after the orgy of rampant chauvinism of the Franco-German war 
included a high treason trial and a trial for lese majesty against August 
Bebel. He used the three years of imprisonment at Hubertusburg and 
KOnigstein for the scientific-theoretical compilation of the perceptions of 
scientific socialism on the women’s question with which he had long 
since been occupied. In his speeches before the Reichstag, in newspaper 
articles and at hundreds of workers’ meetings he untiringly stood up 
against the ruling ideology of the ‘‘natural servitude of women’’. What 
he was concerned with, however, was not just ideology alone, but, at the 
same time, the concrete struggle against the relentless exploitation of 
women. Bebel knew the life of women workers very well. As a young 
revolutionary he was the adviser and helper of the Saxon women workers 
in the “‘international trade union cooperative of manufacturing, factory 
and manual workers of both sexes’’ later described by Clara Zetkin as 
the historic starting point for the assimilation by women workers of 
scientific socialism, the beginning proper of the proletarian women’s 
movement in Germany. 

‘‘Women and socialism’’ was first published in Switzerland, because 
Bismarck’s anti-socialist laws brutally suppressed any manifestations of 
socialism for twelve years, from 1878 to 1890. The title of the book 
alone—however plain and simple it might appear to us today—at the time, 
under the conditions of underground struggle and the necessity of clandes- 
tine distribution of the book—involved so much political risk through the 
combination of the terms ‘“‘women’’ and “‘socialism’’ that Bebel first 
changed the title for tactical reasons into an innocuous heading: ‘‘Women 
in the past, present and future’’. In addition, the first few copies appeared 
in a disguised yellow cover with the title ‘‘Reports by factory managers’’. 
The Red Postal Service—this was what the clandestine literature sales 
departments of the social democrats were called—found so many secret 
ways to distribute the book that it rapidly became the object of much 
discussion, although with the hand in front of the mouth. Bebel not just 
painted a picture of the future of the liberated woman and not only 
enunciated the conditions necessary for this liberation. His work repre- 
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The modest title-page of 
the first edition of 
**Women and 
socialism’’. The book 
was published in 
Switzerland, because 
Bismarck’s anti-socialist 
laws brutally suppressed 
the social democratic 
press in Germany during 
the twelve years 
between 1878 and 1890. 
When August Bebel died 
in 1913, his work had 
already been translated 
into 15 languages. Now 
available in 24 
languages, it is one of 
the most widely read 
books of socialist 
literature. 


sented a sharp settling of accounts with the exploitative system. It un- 
masked and challenged the mendacious morality of capitalism. 

The interest taken in Bebel’s book increased the more it was defamed 
and slandered by those opposing it. It is well-known that August Bebel 
said that the opponents of the book had untwittingly helped to spread it 
and made it have such a great impact. 

To be sure, the trail-blazing success of the book was in the first instance 
due to the fact that its subject—the role played by women in revolutionary 
struggle—had become an important problem of struggle in the working- 
class movement, a problem which urgently demanded a solution. Let us 
bear in mind the historical situation: The anti-socialist laws had robbed 
the revolutionary German working-class movement of any of their free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of association, their right 
of assembly and freedom in forming a coalition. Its leaders had been 
thrown into prison and many of its members expelled from their 
homeland. Under these difficult conditions, thousands of women prov- 
ed themselves as courageous, imaginative comrades-in-struggle, and 
tirelessly fulfilling the risky spade-work of underground political 
struggle. However, greater sections of the working-class movement 
had no clear concept of the socialist approach to the women’s question 
and the opinion was still wide-spread that women with their total lack 
of political rights were powerless, and therefore superfluous to the 
political struggle. 

In the final analysis, this attitude was tantamount to a renunciation of 
a large army of potential fighters by revolutionary social democracy. 
Precisely because of the conditions of underground struggle it was high 
time for clarification. The preparation of a new revolutionary upsurge 
called for clear positions in this question. 

Another circumstance which made the book urgently necessary was the 
fact that the number of women socialists was yet small in the face of the 
immediate tasks and compared to the mass of oppressed proletarian 
women. The discovery by women of socialism in the sense of a conscious 
movement of women workers was only possible when the mass of female 
proletarians came to understand the real nature of the society in which 
they lived and from which they suffered and the laws underlying the 
capitalist order, its emergence and its decline. 

August Bebel wrote that a certain measure of insight and flexibility on 
the part of people is the precondition for their entry into the socialist 
movement. What Bebel was concerned with was this measure of insight 
on the part of women themselves, the awareness of their role in the past, 
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their involvement in the dramatic political struggles of the present and 
their orientation towards the socialist future. 

However, his book was more than just a clarification to win over female 
comrades-in-arms for the class battles of his time. It is much more. The 
lasting merit and relevance of August Bebel’s work for the world-wide 
ideological struggle even today consists in its thorough-going, theoreti- 
cally founded and scientifically irrefutable substantiation of the inter- 
relationship existing between the women’s issue and the question of 
society as a whole. 

The founders of scientific socialism treated the women’s question as 
part and parcel of revolutionary theory from the very beginning. The 
appeal ‘‘Workers of the world, unite!’’ contained in the Communist 
Manifesto, the ‘“‘birth certificate’? of scientific socialism, also refers to 
female proletarians, to women workers who suffered even more from 
exploitation and oppression than their male class comrades. Relying on 
the principles enunciated by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, August 
Bebel explained and put into a more concrete form the Marxist view of 
the inseparable connection between the liberation of the whole of society 
through the socialist revolution and the liberation of women as a compo- 
nent part of the socialist theory and the political struggle of the revolution- 
ary working-class movement. 

In the original version of his book August Bebel took into account what 
had already been elaborated on the women’s issue by the founders of 
scientific socialism and in the decades that followed he revised his book 
several times in order to incorporate in it the new ideas which Marx and 
Engels had arrived at. It is well-known that Frederick Engels’ **Anti- 
Diihring’’ and ‘‘The origin of the family, private property and the state’ 
greatly influenced the altered and expanded versions of ‘‘Women and 
socialism’’. What makes August Bebel’s book important for contem- 
porary readers is the validity of the scientific base on which it is founded. 
This finds particularly eloquent expression in his highly clear and apt 
statements on the employment of women, which Clara Zetkin described 
as the most fundamental question of equality. This present publication 
rightly devotes many pages to the forming, changing and liberating roll 
that having a career has under socialism. 

There are people who believe that the communists of today “‘invented”’ 
the massive employment of women, because the construction of socialism 
cannot do without the labour power of the female section of the popula- 
tion. Irrespective of the fact that we did not invent the employment of 
women, socialism for objective reasons can just as little go without the 
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vocational activities of women as capitalism, the difference being that 
capitalism needs the work of women only in the interests of pocketing 
extra profit, whilst socialism needs the vocational activities of women, 
because women need them for realizing their own equality and their 
individual fulfillment and for contributing to the benefit of society as a 
whole. 

Those interested in facts in this connection can consult August Bebel 
who, in the same way as Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, considered 
the occupational activities of women to be an indispensable basis of any 
equality and defended his standpoint against all opposition, even within 
the ranks of his own party. Uncertainty concerning this question was quite 
general at the time and possessed workers organizations in all capitalist 
countries. 

What attitude should the socialist movement take with regard to 
women’s labour? The double exploitation to which women were subjected 
was apparent everywhere, as were the disastrous consequences of the 
largely unlimited working hours and the absolute lack of health protection 
for women workers and for proletarian families. This aspect of the 
employment of women which is inseparably linked to capitalism, blinded 
more than anything else many influential workers education associations 
at the time to the other, the revolutionary and emancipating aspect of 
women’s employment. In addition, many socialists mainly assessed 
female labour from the angle of rivalry between male and female workers 
and the consequences arising from this competition. 

The problem of female labour was already dealt with in 1866 at the 
Geneva Congress of the Working Men’s International Association whose 
leaders were Marx and Engels. The Marxists defended women’s right to 
employment at the congress and pointed to the inter-relationship existing 
between their vocational activities and their economic independence, 
which they considered to be an indispensable precondition for the emanci- 
pation of women. A year after this Geneva congress Karl Marx dealt with 
the widely debated subject of female labour in the first volume of his chief 
work ‘‘Capital’’. He described the destructive consequences of capitalist 
exploitation for women and children, but at the same time was aware of 
the revolutionary impact of women’s integration into socialised produc- 
tion and the importance which this process has for the struggle of the 
working-class movement. Marx wrote that the employment of women 
would one day create ‘‘a new economic foundation for a higher form of 
the family and of the relations between the sexes’’. 

This basic revolutionary attitude towards the employment of women 
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also became an ideological weapon in the hands of millions of class- 
conscious men and ‘vomen thanks to August Bebel’s book. V. I. Lenin 
further developed this idea under the conditions of imperialism and, after 
the victory of the revolution, applied it in a more precise form to the 
practice of socialist construction. 

We all know that in the capitalist countries progressive forces have to 
this day to defend women’s right to employment not only against the 
prejudice spread by reaction and particularly against the concept of the 
‘“‘destiny of the female sex’’ which was already outworn in Bebel’s time, 
but also against the currently very topical tactic of capitalism and its 
ideologists—depending on requirements and economic situation—of ban- 
ishing the female section of the working class “‘back to the house, the 
place where they actually belong’’ or urging them to work in the factory 
in the interests of obtaining extra profit. Our booklet demonstrates that 
in the countries of real socialism the issue ‘‘Employment of women—yes 
or no?’’ is no longer a question. It has long since and finally been 
answered in favour of the employment of women. What matters today 
is the improvement of the material and moral conditions enabling all 
women to master their tasks in professional life and within the family, 
to bring out their talents and valuable abilities to the full and, in this way, 
to lead a meaningful life leaving sufficient time for enjoyment and lei- 
sure. 

The book ‘‘Women and socialism’’ is a militant challenge to the millen- 
niums-old concept of the ‘‘naturally submissive role’’ played by 
women—a challenge which has still to be met in the non-socialist part of 
the modern world and which cannot by any means be regarded as a matter 
of the past in some spheres of life in the socialist countries despite the 
fundamental changes effected there in the life of women. 

The ears of many a politician and theoretician in the capitalist world 
might burn when today the passages of Bebel’s book are quoted where 
the author settles accounts with those ‘‘wise men’’ who deny the existence 
of a woman question in general because they base themselves on the 
assumption that women, owing to their ‘‘natural bent’’, are only destined 
to be wives and mothers, to be confined to the household and that “‘what 
goes on outside their four walls does not concern them at all.’’ 

Bebel’s work also supplies appropriate arguments against those who say 
that a women’s question only exists with regard to single women but who 
consider it to have been solved for all who have ‘‘reached the haven of 
marriage’’. These theoreticians and politicians thought they were very 
progressive at the time when they demanded that single women be ad- 
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mitted to attend university courses and to work in several men’s trades 
and in the civil service. The striking feature of these endeavours—Bebel 
wrote—is the fact ‘“‘that they do not exceed the limits of the present 
framework of society ... proceeding from the basis of bourgeois, 1. e. 
capitalist, society, they regard the bourgeois equality of man and woman 
as the final solution of the problem...’’. 

In order to clarify the women’s issue to the members of his own party 
and to supply the arguments to be used in the controversy with political 
opponents August Bebel evolved an unambiguous definition of the 
women’s question: 

‘‘The question is, what position in our social organism will enable the 
woman to become a useful member of the community, and will put her 
in possession of the same rights as those enjoyed by its other members, 
and ensure the full development of her powers and faculties in every 
direction? To us this question is inseparable from the question as to 
the form and organization which the entire community must adopt, if 
oppression, exploitation, want and misery are to be replaced by a 
society which is physically and socially sound. The so-called women’s 
question is therefore only one side of the whole social question, which 
is at present preoccupying all thinking minds; hence it can be brought 
to final solution only through the elimination of social contradictions 
and the evils arising from them.”’ 

This definition is at the same time a classic reference point—irrefutably 
confirmed by history—for the indissoluble connection between the final 
liberation of women, the equality of rights between both sexes and the 
victory of the socialist order of society. To make things clear to anybody 
beyond doubt, Bebel said that socialism alone is able to realize the 
emancipation of women and that, therefore, the struggle for their equality 
has to go hand in hand with the struggle for socialism. Having put down 
the first few principal ideas he wrote: ‘“‘It is clear that if this book had 
no other object than to prove the necessity of placing men and women 
on a footing of equality in the social and political field in society as it 1s, 
it would better have been left unwritten ... because it would fail to point 
the way to any complete solution. The complete resolving of the women’s 
question is as unattainable as the resolving of the labour question under 
the existing social and political institutions.”’ 

‘‘Women and socialism’? was understood as a ‘“‘guide for action’’, 
particularly by those who were mainly concerned with the question. With 
this book and the movement it gave rise to, Bebel directly helped to raise 
the class awareness of proletarians, male and female, and to rally them 
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around the banner of socialism. August Bebel’s statement was confirmed 
in the decades that followed: Mankind cannot be liberated unless the sexes 
enjoy social independence and equality. 

August Bebel’s work greatly contributed in clarifying the principal 
attitude of revolutionary German social democracy towards the emancipa- 
tion of women. 

The book whose anniversary we are commemorating also ushered in 
a powerful development of the German and international proletarian 
women’s movement as part of the revolutionary workers’ movement. The 
women workers’ movement being clearly oriented towards the struggle 
for socialism and against the existing system, a dividing line was ulti- 
mately drawn with the bourgeois women’s movement which had always 
aimed to obtain what it understood by equality between women and men 
within the existing social system. This movement sought to gain access 
for women to the lecture halls of universities, to make it possible for 
women to be headteachers of schools, to deliver speeches in public, as 
was a matter of course for men. It never questioned capitalism as a social 
system however. Bebel wrote: “‘Suppose that the bourgeois women’s 
movement succeeds in achieving all its demands regarding the equality 
of men and women; the subjection of the sex to men, prostitution, the 
pecuniary dependence of the enormous majority of women and the con- 
sequent sexual slavery which finds its expression in modern marriage, will 
remain untouched.’’ He went on to state: ‘“The class contradiction be- 
tween the capitalist and the working class ... hence also exists in the 
women’s movement.”’ 

What is interesting and important for the establishment of contacts 
between bourgeois and socialist women’s organizations to this day is his 
reference to the common features of these aspirations and the connecting 
links between the two movements. ‘‘For all that, the hostile sisters have 
a far greater number of points of contact than the male sex which is split 
in class struggle. They can wage their struggle marching separately but 
strike their blows unitedly ... This applies to all fields where equality of 
rights between women and men is feasible on the foundations of the 
current state and social system...’’ Consistency in basic questions, 
willingness to enter into alliances and flexibility in practical political 
activities are principles of women’s policy which perhaps, at no time in 
history were as important as today, in the vital task of preserving peace 
where the joint efforts of all democratic forces throughout the world also 
require the power of the female half of mankind. 

By Bebel’s book having become the common ideological property of 
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millions of proletarians, another question of the socialist women’s move- 
ment had been clarified, a question to which the representatives of bour- 
geois and notably feminist movements have yet to offer a constructive 
answer and to which they have no progressive approach. We mean the 
absolute solidarity and the common struggle with the opposite sex, which 
is a matter of course for socialist women. 

The proletarian women’s movement always laid the emphasis on carry- 
ing out all activities and endeavours never against their class comrades 
but always with them. Hostility towards men is absurd for women in 
socialist society. In ‘‘Women and socialism’’ and also in papers preceding 
the book, August Bebel showed the identical objective interests that exist 
between proletarian men and women: ‘*Whether or not the State every 
year keeps many hundred of thousands of strong, able-bodied men in the 
standing army and expels tens of thousands from their homeland; whether 
the policy of the Government tends towards war or peace; whether the 
most necessary articles of life are made dear by indirect taxes, which 
affect the family, the more harshly the larger it is, concerns women just 
as much as it does men... They are deeply concerned too for the system 
of education, for the type of education received determines the status of 
their sex to a large degree; as mothers it concerns them doubly...”’ 

Bebel was able to explain convincingly to hundreds of thousands of 
women the fundamental truth of capitalism, namely that what male and 
female workers have in common is their oppression. 

Socialist women defended this basic concept of their struggle time and 
again and carried it to the masses. “‘It is not men against whom they 
(female proletarians) have got to fight’’, the widely read *‘Manual of the 
women’s movement’’ published in 1901 says, “‘but against the capitalist 
class by which they are exploited to a greater degree than men, and with 
the male members of their class they must work to create the state of the 
future which will provide them the freedom which their entire class 
demands for them ...’’ Clara Zetkin confirmed the necessity of joint 
struggle at the unity congress of the Independent Social Democratic Party 
(USPD) and the Communist Party of Germany (KPD) in December 1920, 
passionately demanding that the masses of women be made aware that 
‘‘although all the misery they suffer from and all the burdens that weigh 
heavily upon them are felt most painfully by women and children, this 
is not the lot of women alone, on the contrary, they are only a part of 
the fate shared by the entire proletariat ... this fate of the working class 
of all humanity, will continue as long as capitalism retains its abominable 
rule’’. 
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Thanks to their class-conscious attitude towards the opposite sex and 
their solidarity with their male comrades-in-struggle, revolutionary 
women have been saved to this day from regarding men rather than 
Capitalism as their enemy. Since Bebel’s book and even before, socialist 
women have classified the human race not into a male and female division, 
but into men and women on this, and men and women on the other side, 
of the class barrier. This is also why it is not difficult for them to affirm 
their sex. So, what Clara Zetkin stated almost 60 years ago, is correct 
and absolutely relevant today: ‘‘Precisely because we women have our 
own mental and moral characteristics, because we are no inferior copies 
of what is called ‘lords of creation’ but female human beings—precisely 
for this reason are we able to bring into play our own, new and other 
values in all spheres of social life...’ 

We women in the socialist countries are, nevertheless, aware of the fact 
that even today it is still the practice to distort the image of women in 
socialism by presenting their enthusiasm for their jobs, their zest for study 
and their political commitment as being incompatible with docile woman- 
hood. These distortions do not cause sleepless nights to us. But, for all 
that, this booklet may help reduce them to absurdity. 

It is no exaggeration when we pay tribute today to Bebel’s book as a 
substantial contribution to the development of Marxist-Leninist sexual 
and family ethics. With relentless candour, using plenty of irrefutable 
material, August Bebel laid bare the moral swamp produced by capitalist 
society. He denounced the double standards of the bourgeoisie and at the 
same time, undeterred by the shaking heads of the sceptics, mapped out 
the road leading to the full emancipation of women, the road leading to 
equality between the sexes as a result of the general liberation of mankind 
through the socialist revolution. 

Whoever would dare to contest today that ‘‘the influence of mutual 
activity for the common good which is so intimately connected with that 
of the individual is in the highest degree an ennobling and moral in- 
fluence?’’ Bebel put these words down with a view to the socialist future. 
However, the ideas of joint struggle and greater justice in common life 
based on respect and increasing knowledge already changed the everyday 
life of many proletarian families of Bebel’s time and created the germ of 
a new family ethic. A contemporary British scholar, who was by no means 
a socialist, stated with full justification in his analysis of Bebel’s book: 
‘‘The socialists have achieved a far greater respect for the marriage ideal 
today.”’ 

The contemporary portrait of women in the GDR painted in this booklet 
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does not conceal, however, that women’s full equality within the family— 
as far as their everyday life, household problems and the upbringing and 
care of children are concerned—is proceeding at a slower pace than in 
other spheres of social life, despite all the advances made. In fact, the 
development of new marriage and family ethics is proving to be an ex- 
tremely involved and complex progress which will require a relatively 
prolonged time-span and demands both encouragement and patience. 
Nevertheless, one thing cannot be denied, as this booklet demonstrates, 
that socialism has realized the equality of women and men and created 
the basis for progressively changing relationship. Human beings develop 
further—this was also pointed out by Bebel—with the new social forma- 
tion, and vice versa. 

August Bebel was able to dream. He did not worry about the attacks 
of his contemporaries who called his book a “‘green Baedeker to the land 
of Utopia’’. It was also his ‘‘dreams’”’ and his visions of the future which 
seized the masses and so became a “‘material force’’. They filled the 
working-class women with courage which helped break through the anti- 
socialist laws at the time, they influenced for decades the great proletarian 
women’s movement, they lent impetus to female and male fighters alike 
who led the October Revolution to victory and who subsequently, under 
most difficult conditions, set up a new order where equality between the 
sexes was able to blossom. Bebel’s ideas of the future also had an effect 
on those hundreds of thousands fighting in the revolutionary movement 
of the 1920s and they were a beacon to many people in the darkness of 
fascist prisons and jails. And to us who are fortunate enough to belong 
to those building socialism, the order of society to which the working-class 
movement devoted its dreams and struggles, Bebel’s vision of the free, 
absolutely equal and fully developed female personality has always been 
a criterion of what has been achieved and a goal for which we have 
striven, and will continue to strive. 

In this connection we should like to draw our readers’ attention to two 
major conditions which were highly conducive to what we have achieved 
in the historically short period that has elapsed since our liberation from 
fascism. 

Firstly, there are the revolutionary traditions of the German working- 
class movement in the struggle to free women, briefly outlined above. 
After 1945 our party, the heir of everything progressive in the history of 
the German people, was able to continue—however complicated this was 
to begin with—these traditions of struggle, traditions which have been 
so deeply rooted in our people that fascism was only able to repress but 
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not eradicate them. All those acquainting themselves with the history of 
the Socialist Unity Party of Germany, studying the documents of the 8th 
and the 9th Party Congresses and attentively reading the facts contained 
in this booklet on the position of women in the GDR will logically draw 
the conclusion that the SED in fact is continuing everything progressive 
brought forth by the revolutionary German working-class movement 
including the women’s issue. 

Secondly, the Soviet Union has stood by our side, the country which, 
after the Great October Socialist Revolution, became the first in the world 
to institute equality for women, rightly called a revolution within the 
revolution. 

When the democratic forces set to work in our republic, which is also 
a child of the Red October, they were able to profit from the rich wealth 
of experience accumulated by this friendly and fraternal country in making 
reality of women’s equality. They had friends and comrades by their side 
who unselfishly were willing to help. 

This is the background against which we women of the socialist German 
Democratic Republic give an answer in the year of the 100th anniversary 
of ‘‘Women and socialism’’ to the questions of ‘‘How has your country 
used the historic opportunity offered to it? How have you made a reality 
of the theory of women’s liberation in the socialist revolution, of Marx’s, 
Engels’ and Bebel’s perceptions and dreams?’’ 

These questions are also dealt with in this booklet. Alongside all that 
has been said on the anniversary of ‘‘Women and socialism’’, which is 
the reason proper for its publication, it is also a welcome occasion for us 
to pay tribute to August Bebel as the great pioneer of equality between 
men and women and to the outstanding working-class leader to whom all 
progressive forces far beyond the ranks of the communist and workers’ 
movement express their respect and are indebted. 
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Women are equal citizens Chapter I 
of the German Democratic 
Republic 


‘‘Women have the same right as men to develop and freely 
make use of their abilities. They are human beings just like 
men and shall have, in the same way as men, the freedom to 


be their own masters.”’ 
August Bebel: ‘‘Women and socialism”’ 


EQUAL RIGHTS— 
A YARDSTICK 
OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 


During three decades of socialism it has be- 
come a fact of life in the German Democratic 
Republic that women share equally in all major 
social decisions side by side with men. This is 
a reality which all citizens have experienced, 
which marks the country’s entire social life and 
also finds reflection in the manifesto of the 30th 
anniversary of the founding of our state where 
it is emphasized that the successes achieved by 
our republic would be unthinkable without the 
active participation of women. 

In all countries throughout the world women 
and girls account for approximately 50 per cent 
of the population. Instituting their equal status, 
their equal role and potential for bringing their 
influence to bear on major questions within the 
family, at work, and in domestic and foreign 
policies, would mean releasing a great social 
force. Material and intellectual riches would 
thus be opened up for the countries concerned 
which could be used for the development of the 
individual person, of entire nations and man- 
kind as a whole. Karl Marx said, in this con- 
text, that the social progress of mankind can 
be judged by the status of the fair sex. 

To be sure, social progress cannot be meas- 
ured against the equal status of women alone, 
but against the equal position of all citizens in 
the state, irrespective of their social and other 
background. What applies to the women’s issue 
applies to an even larger extent to society in its 
entirety. 

The private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction having been gradually eliminated under 
the leadership of the working class in the GDR, 
the economic conditions were created for the 
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social equality of all citizens including women. 
In this process, the economic causes of the 
oppression and exploitation of other nations 
and races were eradicated and the conditions 
created for fruitful international cooperation 
on the basis of equality. 

The constitution of our state also takes its 
character from this comprehensive concept of 
equality. It regulates women’s equality not in 
isolation but as part of the general ban on any 
discrimination, in a way that has so far only 
been possible in socialist states and social 
systems. Article 20 of the GDR constitution 
adopted in 1974 reads: 

‘*(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic 
Republic shall have the same rights and 
duties, irrespective of nationality, race, 
philosophy or religious confession, social 
origin or position. Freedom of conscience 
and freedom of belief shall be guaranteed. 
All citizens shall be equal before the law.’’ 
‘*(2) Men and women shall have equal rights 
and have the same legal status in all spheres 
of social, state and personal life. The promo- 
tion of women, particularly with regard to 
vocational qualification, shall be a task of 
society and the state.”’ 


Such an intrinsic constitutional regulation con- 
Stitutes a great step forward for women as 
citizens of the GDR. Alongside the continuing 
progressive changes in social relations, in ques- 
tions of ownership and power it is an important 
instrument for making a reality of women’s 
equality in the GDR. 

Otto Grotewohl, the first Prime Minister of 
our country, already emphasized the essential 
importance of this inter-relationship, saying: 
‘*Basic rights are a mere illusion without the 
corresponding social and economic conditions 


which make their implementation possible. 
Such conditions, however, do not fall into our 
laps, they must be created. If, therefore, basic 
rights are to be effective, they have in the first 
instance to be realistic ones, and the first and 
foremost task of state power is to provide such 
economic and political conditions allowing 
people to really benefit from their basic 
rights.’’ 


A question of power 


From the very outset involved and responsible, 
women in the GDR tackled this task, and they 
did so together with men. Organized in the 
democratic parties and mass organizations, 
working actively at their jobs and within the 
family, they helped, in concert with other 
women and mothers rallied around them, to 
reconstruct the war-damaged economy and 
overcome the spiritual ruins left behind by 
fascism. They did so not so much because they 
were women but because they were active and 
equal members of society and because the con- 
struction required all forces available. 

The Women’s Democratic League of Ger- 
many (DFD), the GDR’s women’s organization 
which was founded in 1947, declared time and 
again that its efforts to have women’s full 
equality laid down by law and to have it im- 
plemented in practical reality served no end in 
itself. The representative of the DFD on the 
committee charged with drafting the con- 
stitution stated unambiguously at the time: 
‘‘We women ... are unanimous in the opinion 
that full equality for women must be guaran- 
teed in the constitution and that ultimately 
existing laws must be altered in favour of 
women in keeping with prevailing conditions.”’ 
She also emphasized that the solution of the 


women’s issue should be regarded and tackled 
as a political task and ‘‘democracy really en- 
sured through the will of the people’’. 

In the period between 1947 when this demand 
was raised and the 30th anniversary of the GDR 
the eventful and complicated process of im- 
plementing equality has taken place in our 
country, and we are very proud to be able to 
say today that all our efforts have been worth 
while and that most of the traditional women’s 
problems inherited from the capitalist past have 
been substantially solved. 

Are problems concerning the equality of 
women of any significance today given this 
great development during which the socialist 
relations of production have been achieved, an 
advanced socialist society is being constructed 
in all sectors and women’s equality has been 
embodied in laws and realized in practical life? 
The answer is yes, both from the angle of 
domestic developments in the GDR and from 
an international angle. A constitution ist not 
written once and for all. Although the funda- 
mental concept of the inter-relationship be- 
tween justice and democracy on the one hand 
and social conditions on the other retains its full 
correctness and validity, constitutions must be 
adapted at intervals to the new level of de- 
velopment reached, and be an appropriate in- 
strument for more advanced and far reaching 
tasks. 

Similarly, the present level of equality 
reached between the sexes ist not something 
that will remain static for time immemorial. The 
degree of equality continues to develop further, 
as are the material and intellectual conditions 
allowing women to make ever fuller use of all 
the legally fixed rights. Equality of rights has 
been guaranteed for women in the GDR. How- 
ever, aS far as the conditions for the practical 
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application of these rights in everyday life are 
concerned, differences do exist between men 
and women, notably women with children. In 
the years to come it will be necessary therefore 
to harmonize the equality of rights with the 
conditions for their application which at 
present do not fully exist. This demonstrates 
that the problem can only be solved in all its 
aspects on the basis of the economic relations 
established by the exercise of working class 
power. 

The constitutional establishment of women’s 
equality with men in the socialist GDR con- 
tinues also to be important from an inter- 
national point of view. It is a general truth that 
any equality before the law, including the equal 
status of women, depends on existing power 
and property relations. This likewise applies to 
the non-socialist countries although this truth 
is veiled by the ruling classes in these countries. 
The clear and open description in our con- 
stitution of this interdependence helps pro- 
gressive people in other countries better under- 
stand such social relationships. 

The principle regarding the equality of 
women laid down in Article 20 of the GDR’s 
constitution is not, therefore, seen in isolation 
and overrated by us. It does not lead us away 
from real tasks and opportunities. 

The fact that the question of ownership and 
power has been decided in favour of the work- 
ing class in socialism does not automatically 
bring forth a corresponding new awareness and 
new attitudes on the part of all men vis-a-vis all 
women, etc. On the contrary, intensive work 
has had to be done in this and many other fields 
to make all classes and strata, every individual 
including women themselves aware of the 
possibilities opened up by socialist relations. 
The state and judiciary as ‘‘the will of the ruling 
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class raised to the force of law’’—as it was 
precisely formulated by Marx and Engels—play 
a major role in this respect. Juridical phenomena 
like the constitution and all parts of the super- 
structure of society have a strong retroactive 
effect on the economic basis in which they have 
their origin, in consolidating, protecting and 
helping to develop it. 


Equality—a result and instrument 
of socialist construction 


Because we look upon the constitutional princi- 
ple of women’s equality in conjunction with the 
questions of power and the development of 
social consciousness we do not overestimate It. 
But we do not underestimate it either, since it 
is only a passive reflection of economic and 
political conditions but is, in the same way as 
all other constitutional principles an important 
foundation, a major instrument in the hands of 
the state, of all social forces and, not least, of 
women themselves for embodying the equality 
of men and women ever more deeply in the 
entire legal system of the German Democratic 
Republic. 

Being the basic law, the constitution has 
supreme validity within the socialist legal 
system. The principle of equality binds all 
government authorities to treat and promote 
women as citizens enjoying equality of rights. 
It requires legislation to elaborate this principle 
in all spheres—in family life, at work and in 
society—and not to fail to live up to it. This is 
why we have got to make a reality of any 
constitutional stipulation, including equality 
between women and men. Whenever the rights 
and duties of citizens are laid down, they apply 
equally to women and men, to young people 


and senior citizens, to the members of national 
minorities—the Sorbs—and all others alike. 
When Article 1 of our constitution defines the 
GDR as a state of workers and farmers, as the 
political organization of working people in town 
and countryside under the leadership of the 
working class and its Marxist-Leninist party it 
means that the GDR is also the state of working 
women, whose political organization is under 
the leadership of the SED in which they 
themselves play an important role. If it is 
stated in the constitution that man is the 
centre of all the efforts of socialist society and 
its state this refers to women in the same way 
as it refers to men and children. And women 
are likewise covered by the principle governing 
the mutual relationships of citizens in socialist 
society, which says that each and every in- 
dividual shares responsibility for the whole. 

At the same time, the constitution lays down 
that this responsibility for the whole entails not 
simply the exercise of rights but also the social 
duty to contribute one’s own share as a member 
of the people. The implementation of the right 
to co-determination and participation repre- 
sents ‘‘a high moral obligation for each citizen’’ 
(Article 21, 3). 

The socialist basic law of the GDR does not 
stop at the point of embodying the principle of 
equality in the constitution but gives a specific 
provision for its further juridical extension, as 
holds of all other basic rights. This is so be- 
cause the essential guarantees for the socialist 
basic rights also include judicial as well as mate- 
rial and political guarantees. Article 86 of the 
GDR’s constitution reads: “Socialist society, 
the political power of the working people, and 
their state and legal system shall be the basic 
guarantees for the observance and enforcement 
of the constitution in the spirit of justice, 


equality, fraternity and humanity.’’ And in 
Article 89 (3) it is stated that “‘Statutory regula- 
tions may not contradict the constitution’’. In 
this way the constitution and legal enactments 
form a unity. The equality of women finds 
reflection for example, in norms of labour law 
such as that providing for equal pay for equal 
work output, paid leave and the right to claim 
the same job after maternity leave. The princi- 
ple of equality for women fully permeates the 
socialist family law, for instance, as far as the 
name of the marital partners, the education of 
children, property, inheritance or divorce are 
concerned. Finally, women enjoy full equality 
of rights regarding questions of citizenship. 
According to the GDR’s current law on citizen- 
ship a child, for instance, acquires GDR citi- 
zenship even in cases where only his or her 
mother is a citizen of the GDR. So women no 
longer have to share the citizenship of their 
husbands as they had to under bourgeois 
property law. 

The socialist legal system also differs funda- 
mentally from the bourgeois system in the field 
of women’s equality. The equal status of 
women has not even to this day been embodied 
in the constitutions of leading imperialist coun- 
tries such as the USA. When, on the other 
hand, bourgeois constitutions—for example the 
basic law of the Federal Republic of Germany 
since 1949—contain the principles that ‘All 
people shall be equal before the law. Men and 
women shall enjoy equal rights. Nobody shall 
be placed at a disadvantage or an advantage for 
reasons of sex’’, social reality and other laws 
do not accord with these provisions. Official 
figures show that in West Germany the wages, 
salaries and pensions of working women con- 
tinue to be one-third below those received by 
men. In 1976, 70 per cent of all female office 
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employees and 90 per cent of all female produc- 
tion workers were semi-skilled or even un- 
skilled. Only 6 per cent of skilled workers are 
women. Practical life in the imperialist coun- 
tries demonstrates time and time again the 
correctness of Lenin’s statement made in 1919, 
that ‘“‘in the bourgeois republic, 1. e. wherever 
there is private property in land and factories, 
wherever the power of capital is maintained, 
nowhere in the world will women enjoy full 
equality’’. 

In contrast the constitution of the GDR is a 
product and an instrument of our social de- 
velopment. It features material, political and 
juridical guarantees for the equality of women. 
It does not, however, regard women solely as 
beneficiaries of the fruits reaped by socialism, 
but as actively and creatively participating 
members of society, and demands that they 
contribute their necessary and indispensable 
share to the development of society. Our con- 
stitution does not just regulate citizens’ rights, 
but provides for the unity of their rights and 
duties to contribute in moulding family rela- 
tions and economic and political conditions and 
at the same time compels socialist society to 
continuously create and improve the relevant 
preconditions. Everybody can see with his own 
eyes what great successes have been gained in 
this respect, particularly over the past eight to 
ten years. 

A process of such historic dimensions, in- 
volving such a tremendous reassessment of 
formerly accepted values opposed to women’s 
equality could not take place without dif- 
ficulties, conflicts and problems arising. Brecht 
characterized socialism as a ‘‘simple thing’’ 
that is ‘“‘difficult to achieve’’, and the same 
holds of the implementation of equal rights for 
women. We are far from denying the fact that 
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today we are confronted by many problems, 
that créche places are not yet everywhere 
available in sufficient numbers, that many a 
manager shows a bureaucratic attitude and has 
not always the required understanding for the 
problems of mothers with small children, that 
men and women alike have retained elements 
of outmoded behaviour in their personal rela- 
tions, etc. With us, however, it 1s quite clear 
to every individual having to solve such pro- 
blems that they are not left to solve them alone, 
but that their collectives at work and society 
as a whole will even in individual cases help 
make a reality of women’s equality and find a 
just solution to any problem. 


A fundamental human right 


Marxism-Leninism regards the human in- 
dividual not as an isolated being but as ‘‘the 
ensemble of the social relations’? (Marx, 6th 
Thesis on Feuerbach), as part of a class, of a 
state, etc. And within the indissoluble inter- 
relationship between the individual and society 
it considers the social aspect, the incorporation 
of the individual in concrete class, property and 
political relations to be the ultimate determi- 
nant and the starting position for analysing the 
Situation of the individual human being and 
entire groups of people. This is why individual 
human rights must not be conceived as isolated 
rights for men, women and children, but as 
political, economic and social rights to which 
the individual is entitled as a member of his 
society. In contrast to bourgeois basic laws, the 
basic rights contained in socialist constitutions 
not only include political rights such as the right 
to vote, the right to association and the like, but 
also social rights such as the right to work, 
recreation, education, etc. Isolated bourgeois 


human rights which have been demanded since 
the French revolution of 1789, which could not 
be realized anywhere in capitalist society 
despite their progressive significance for many 
peoples cannot therefore be considered suffi- 
cient and adequate for socialist conditions. 
Because bourgeois society based as it is on 
private ownership relations is unable to 
guarantee social rights, and admits to no such 
rights, political civil rights are presented as 
genuine basic rights. In contrast, the socialist 
concept of human rights takes account of the 
fact that the freedom and equality of the citi- 
zens, and a comprehensive development of the 
individual, is impossible without secure living 
conditions and without the real opportunity to 
acquire a high level of qualification, etc. 
According to Marx, the free development of 
the individual is the condition for the free 
development of all, which, in the final analysis, 
can only be fully realized on the basis of social 
equality. 

It is thanks to the Soviet Union that this 
concept has at least in part been incorporated 
in international agreements which, as a result, 
are more advanced in this respect than most 
bourgeois constitutions. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the UN General Assembly in De- 
cembor 1948 was the first such document to 
contain social rights alongside political human 
rights. In the meantime, as we all know, two 
human rights conventions were passed in 
1966—one on political and civil rights and an- 
other on economic, social and cultural rights. 

The human rights conventions also feature 
provisions on the equality of women. Article 3 
of both covenants reads: ‘‘The party states to 
the present Covenant undertake to ensure the 
equal right of men and women in the enjoyment 


of all economic, social and cultural rights set 
forth in the present Covenant.”’ 

The GDR has acceded to these covenants 
and observes their obligations valid under inter- 
national law through its legal system. By be- 
coming a signatory and implementing these 
international treaties on human rights the GDR 
has also made a reality of one of the demands 
raised within the United Nations World Action 
Plan (General Assembly Resolution No. 3520 
(XXX) of 15 December 1975). 

When in 1980 at the UN Conference in 
Teheran an interim record 1s to be established 
and experiences exchanged on the realization 
of the minimum demands raised in the World 
Action Plan on the implementation of the aims 
set for International Women’s Year our 
country will be able to point to a great number 
of successes. 

The human right to equality is guaranteed in 
the GDR and the equality of men and women 
before the law has become reality. 

Let us deal in detail in the following chapters 
with the active role women of the GDR play 
in elected bodies and in social organizations. 
Let us see how they take advantage of their 
right to education, work and participation in 
government affairs, how they are forming with 
men new and equal marital and family relations 
and how they share responsibility for the 
up-and-coming generation. 
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HOW WOMEN LEARNED TO TAKE 
PART IN GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 


‘‘Women understand nothing of politics, and as 
a rule prefer not to trouble themselves with it.’’ 
This opinion prevailed during August Bebel’s 
lifetime and is officially held in capitalist 
countries to this day. Bebel proved in his book 
‘‘Women and socialism’’ that women are per- 
fectly well able to successfully participate in 
politics displaying wisdom and commitment, 
although there were few at that time who stood 
out from the mass of women. Bebel, however, 
anticipated that all women, particularly those 
of the working class, would be involved in 
political life and he also cited what general 
benefit would arise therefrom: ‘“There can there- 
fore be no doubt whatever that women are 
justified in demanding that they have just as 
much interest as men in influencing the direc- 
tion of affairs by legislation. Moreover taking 
part in public life would prove a powerful stimu- 
lant and open a whole new outlook to women.”’ 
What seemed to be a bold vision of the fu- 
ture during Bebel’s lifetime, when women in 
Germany were not even entitled to vote has 
become a daily and no longer inconceivable 
reality in the GDR during the three decades of 
its existence. The number of women bringing 
their influence to bear on public life as mem- 
bers of people’s representative bodies, in 
parties, government departments, the trade 
unions, in the socialist women’s federation and 
other social organizations runs into millions. 
We have learned from experience that the 
equality of men and women embodied in the 
constitution and in laws does not come about 
automatically but that its implementation takes 
place in a complicated process which has to be 
consciously guided and encouraged. 
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Motivated from the beginning 


The ruling class for many centuries kept 
women intellectually uneducated and ignorant, 
and confined to the household and the family. 
The only thing they were allowed to was to 
develop their feelings in the direction as de- 
scribed by Jean-Jacques Rousseau in 1762 in 
‘‘Emile’’, his novel of educational develop- 
ment, where he postulated ‘‘the entire educa- 
tion of women must centre around the male 
sex, that women should please and serve them, 
that they should coin their love and respect, 
that women should educate men in their youth 
and care for them in old age, give them advice, 
comfort them and satisfy and sweeten their life. 
This is the eternal task of womanhood and they 
should learn it from their childhood’’. 

Times have changed, however. A century 
later August Bebel raised quite a different 
demand: ‘‘But if women possessed a good dose 
of sharpened wits and logic instead of super- 
fluous feeling, which is often the reverse of 
what it aspires to ... it would be better for 
themselves, and undoubtedly better for the 
men as well.’’ 

When saying ‘‘the reverse of what it aspires 
to’’ Bebel also means the damage which women 
themselves have to suffer from this state of 
affairs. Far less socially educated than men 
they often looked upon political questions 
purely instinctively and, therefore, were—as 
Bebel put it—‘‘generally accessible to every kind 
of superstition and fraud ... and a willing tool 
in the hands of every reactionary party.”’ 

So too the greater section of German wo- 
men had been the plaything of politics, had 
been at the mercy of reactionary politics pur- 
sued in the interests of big industry, banks 
and large estates and ultimately fell into the 


trap of German fascism and its demagogic 
slogans. 

The revolutionary workers movement broke 
through this vicious circle. Mindful of the fact 
that a progressive movement cannot be 
victorious without the participation of women 
they involved the latter consciously in political 
struggle. Following the example set by Clara 
Zetkin, the great leader of the proletarian 
women’s movement, women developed their 
own personalities and even under imperialist 
conditions learned to fight for social progress 
and equal rights for women and to defend the 
interests of working people in society. Many of 
them were persecuted and murdered as anti- 
fascists, and those who survived the holocaust 
of Nazism, after our liberation from fascism by 
the Soviet Army and the anti-Hitler coalition, 
were among the first to make their wealth of 
experience and abilities available for the con- 
Struction of a new and better life for women 
and the people as a whole. They marched in the 
forefront of the road leading out of the misery 
and chaos from which women had suffered 
most caused by the Second World War. Many 
males had been killed or were in prisoner- 
of-war camps, towns lay in ruins, there was a 
lack of food and clothing and diseases and 
epidemics raged. Women, a great many of 
whom had to provide for their children alone, 
wished nothing more after all these horrors 
than bread for their children. ‘“‘Our children 
need bread; we must live; no more war!”’ 

Although this feeling and desire was only 
oriented towards their own fate to begin with, 
it found a fertile soil and expression in the party 
of the working-class which, in keeping with its 
traditions, consciously mobilized women into 
active political work. In the Manifesto of its 
foundation congress the Socialist Unity Party 


of Germany addressed women with the follow- 
ing appeal: “‘Women and mothers!... It is 
only under conditions of peace that family 
happiness can flourish. It is only the new de- 
mocratic republic that will be able to ensure 
equal pay for equal work, full equality of rights 
for women in all areas and to expand the 
welfare of child and mother scheme. Socialism 
which we are striving for will give women equal 
rights and opportunities for their full develop- 
ment.’’ The party demanded that women 
should share greater political responsibility. 

The tasks involved in the democratic re- 
construction could not be fulfilled without the 
participation of women. The classic writers of 
Marxism-Leninism had pointed out this fact 
more than once and their statements did not 
only apply to the time when women accounted 
for three-fifths of the people of working age. 
It was necessary to convince women from all 
working classes and strata that their eman- 
cipation and equality was inseparably linked to 
the victory of the working class and its allies 
over the monopoly bourgoisie and Junkerdom. 
However, this victory was conditional on ever 
more women joining in the struggle and de- 
ciding to participate in politics. 

‘‘T will not be able to do that’’, many women 
thought at the time. But August Bebel wrote: 
‘‘Without going into the water I shall never 
learn to swim; without study and practice I 
cannot master a foreign language. Everyone 
will agree with these propositions, but few 
people understand that the same argument 
applies to the affairs of the state and of so- 
ciety.”’ And he stressed: ‘‘But political educa- 
tion cannot be provided by shutting out the 
masses from public affairs, but only by ad- 
mitting them to the exercise of political rights. 
Practice alone makes perfect.”’ 
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The working-class party, the leading force in 
the GDR, has always applied the principle of 
constructing the new society in alliance with 
the masses of the people and has developed 
specific methods of rallying and activating the 
various strata of the population. The first forms 
of democratic involvement and participation of 
women were the anti-fascist women’s commis- 
sions set up with the local government admini- 
stration shortly after our liberation from Na- 
zism. 

One of the most important measures taken 
in those initial years was the plebiscite on the 
expropriation of Nazi and war criminals held 
on 30 June 1946. The transfer of monopoly 
enterprises into the hands of the people pro- 
vided a firm economic foundation for real 
democracy, the development of the productive 
forces in the interests of the people and for the 
subsequent construction of socialism. It was 
also realized that special efforts would have to 
be made to lead women out of their traditional 
backwardness. 

The women’s commission of Saxony de- 
clared in connection with the plebiscite on 
the expropriation of monopoly enterprises: 
‘Today for the first time we women will pro- 
nounce judgement on the worst enemies of our 
people. At last we have the opportunity to turn 
once and for all the war and armament enter- 
prises to peaceful production to satisfy the 
needs of the population. We will finally wrest 
from the hands of the Nazis and war criminals 
the means and the power, which would enable 
them to prepare for a new war. It also depends 
on us what the future Germany will look like!”’ 
This appeal to feeling and intellect met with 
response. The overwhelming majority of the 
people, including women, made the correct 
decision. 
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Women were also drawn in all the other 
important revolutionary measures such as the 
democratic land reform, the reforms carried 
out in the education system, in the field of 
culture, and in the judiciary. These were 
practical lessons in political activity which 
strengthened the women’s self-assurance and 
released new forces from among their ranks 
into the life of society. 


Having a seat and a vote 
in people’s representative bodies 


The energy with which the political equality of 
women was promoted became no less apparent 
during the elections to the first community 
assemblies, the district and provincial councils, 
in 1946. This was another occasion where the 
leading role of the Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany manifested itself. It required all its 
local party organizations to ensure that one- 
third of the candidates nominated were women. 
So it happened that the workers’ party no- 
minated a far higher percentage of female 
candidates than the other parties. Women re- 
sponded to the faith placed in them and the 
number of those making use of their right to 
vote was greater than ever before, as was the 
number of those being elected. In all, over 
19,000 women were elected deputies of re- 
presentative bodies at all levels, something 
unprecedented in German history. In the pro- 
vincial councils of the former Soviet occupied 
zone (of what is today the GDR) women 
accounted for 20.4 per cent of all deputies. 
These first female deputies who strove in close 
collaboration with their electors for their well- 
being, developed through their new role and 
increasingly gained the trust of the population. 
Their work dispelled visibly old prejudices 


which in the initial period had caused many 
people, including women, to vote in favour of 
male candidates. The opinion that ‘‘women do 
not understand anything of politics’’ was very 
soon refuted by the force of facts. The women 
deputies showed no less enterprise than their 
male colleagues. They were ready to listen to 
the questions, problems and suggestions of 
their electorate, and represented their interests 
with understanding and feeling. 

The people’s representative bodies of the 
GDR are democratically elected collective 
bodies in which the working class led by its 
party and in alliance with the cooperative farm- 
ers, intellectuals and professional people and 
the rest of the working population exercises 
political power, thus translating the sovereignty 
of the people into reality. During the entire 
term of office deputies work closely together 
with their voters and are required to report 
back to them on their activities. Thus, socialist 
democracy differs fundamentally from bour- 
geois parliamentarism which, through specula- 
tive debates on the parliamentary rostrum, 
leads voters to believe that even decisions quite 
obviously running counter to the interests of 
the people are the result of ‘‘democratic discus- 
sion’’, whereas in reality the interests of the 
bourgeoisie, of the imperialist monopolies are 
maintained and represented. Broad sections of 
the people are prevented from sharing in the 
drafting of laws, either directly in public discus- 
sions or indirectly through the agency of depu- 
ties. It is not only typical of bourgeois parlia- 
ments that the proportion of female MPs is in- 
finitesimal but also that one hardly finds a re- 
presentative of the working people among the 
deputies. An exception are the communist par- 
liamentary groups for whom, however, it is not 
easy to obtain seats in parliament because of 


anticommunist propaganda and reprisals. Bour- 
geois MPs are not required to report back on 
their activities to the electorate. Since legisla- 
tive and executive activities are separated to a 
far-reaching degree the individual MPs and 
parliament as a whole have no influence at all 
on the execution and control of laws. Given 
these conditions, how can policies serve the 
interests of the people and of working 
women? 

Unlike bourgeois parliaments, the people’s 
representative bodies of the GDR reflect the 
social composition of the entire population and 
hence the importance of its classes and strata. 
They comprise the elected representatives of 
all social forces under the leadership of the 
working class and its party. The female, just 
as the male members of our People’s Chamber 
are workers and scientists, farmers and artists, 
teachers and doctors, members of all parties 
and large social organizations. And voters 
check carefully and exactly on how their inter- 
ests are represented by them. 

Any citizen, male or female, is entitled to 
vote and to be elected upon reaching the age 
of 18. Candidates are nominated by parties and 
social organizations but their candidacy has to 
be approved by the collective where they work 
before they are allowed to stand for a con- 
stituency. No citizen can be elected deputy 
without the approval of his colleagues who 
know him best from their daily work. This act 
of genuine democracy ensures that the best 
representatives of the people are selected who 
have proved themselves at work, and in social 
activities and who are exemplary in their per- 
sonal life. These criteria are applied to men and 
women alike. 

To the extent to which socialist society has 
gained in strength and further developed in the 
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three decades of the GDR’s existence, a new 
generation of women has grown up—a genera- 
tion which is comprehensively educated, ever 
more aware of its responsibilities and capacities 
and willing to cooperate in political life. This 
process was systematically encouraged by the 
party of the working class. Early in the 1960s, 
for instance, the party analysed the level of 
equality reached. It paid tribute to the great 
contribution made by women in constructing 
socialism and examined whether the promotion 
of women in society accorded with their great 
achievements. The results recorded were made 
available to the whole public by the Politbureau 
of the Central Committee of the SED in its 
decision ‘‘Women: peace and socialism’’. It 
was emphasized in the document that “‘the 
equality of women is an indispensable principle 
of Marxism-Leninism and the concern of so- 
ciety as a whole. This is why the fulfilment of 
this task cannot be left to women and girls 
alone.’’ Managers in all sectors were bound to 
introduce the relevant measures. 

The proportion of women in people’s repre- 
sentative bodies has grown constantly. While 
in 1958 there was a total of 33,000 female 
deputies in the GDR their number had in- 
creased to 65,000 by 1974. This development 
is also apparent in the membership of the 
People’s Chamber, GDR’s supreme organ of 
state power. In the first electoral period after 
the founding of the GDR women accounted for 
23.8 per cent of all MPs, in the fourth 27.4 per 
cent, in the sixth 31.8 per cent and, as things 
Stand today, 168 of the 500 members of the 
People’s Chamber, or 33.6 per cent, are 
women. 

The Women’s Democratic League of Ger- 
many, the united democratic women’s organi- 
zation of this country, 1s represented in the 
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People’s Chamber with its own parliamentary 
group of 35 deputies, thus demonstrating the 
role women play within the framework of so- 
cialist democracy. The Presidium of the Peo- 
ple’s Chamber also contains female deputies as 
representatives of the Confederation of Free 
German Trade Unions (FDGB) and the 
women’s organization. The members of the 
Council of State, a collective organ elected by 
the People’s Chamber and exercising the 
function of head of state, include five women. 
The important government post of Minister of 
Education is likewise held by a woman. Thus 
women take part in decision-making on all 
political issues and the development of the 
State, displaying responsibility and expertise. 
There is not a single capitalist state which can 
compare with this. On the contrary, a growing 
contradiction is becoming apparent there. 

While women in these countries raise the 
demand for their equality ever more vigor- 
ously, the proportion of female deputies in 
parliament which is in any case small, con- 
tinues to decline. In the French National As- 
sembly it went down from 7.8 per cent in 1945 
to 1.8 per cent in 1974. As for the Bundestag 
of the Federal Republic of Germany the 
number of female MPs was 9.2 per cent in 1957 
and 7.8 per cent in 1976. The British Parliament 
contained 3.6 per cent women in 1974, this 
being the lowest figure since 1951. 

Thus, it is clear to everyone in which social 
order the equality of women has got a secure 
home and genuine democracy prevails. 


Close contact with the electorate 


The female members of the People’s Chamber 
in the GDR draft and adopt all the laws jointly 
with their male colleagues. They help im- 


plement them and check on their observance 
maintaining close links with the electorate. 

The various committees of the People’s 
Chamber have a many-sided function in this 
respect, because it is an inalienable principle of 
socialist democracy that fundamental issues 
concerning the life of all citizens are put to 
public discussion by the entire people or large 
groups of experts, prior to their adoption. Such 
discussions are held in meetings at enterprise 
level, in agricultural production cooperatives, 
residential areas, schools and other institutions, 
and there are also direct face-to-face talks with 
voters. 

It is not unusual that it is precisely the 
women deputies who develop a great ability for 
talking with the electorate, that they listen to 
them understandingly and attentively and—not 
surprisingly—are particularly concerned with 
the affairs of the members of their own sex. 

Proposals, advice and criticisms on draft 
laws submitted by the public are received and 
carefully checked by deputies who often help 
to improve their content and make them more 
precise. In this way laws come into being that 
reflect the will and the interests of the people 
in every respect. 

All these principles are likewise applied by 
the local assemblies at county, district, town 
and village level. They provide a graphic pic- 
ture of women’s equality in the GDR and show 
that the proportion of female deputies has 
grown constantly (see table in the Appendix). 

In their decisions the deputies of the local 
government authorities take account of the 
laws and decrees enacted in the interests of 
society as a whole. Relying on these they are 
fully responsible for all fundamental matters 
concerning their region and its citizens, be- 
cause they are well acquainted with the prob- 


lems in their area and, therefore, best able to 
handle and solve them. This is in keeping with 
the principle of democratic centralism. The 
local assemblies work closely together with 
industrial and agricultural enterprises, with 
residential areas, schools, health establish- 
ments and other institutions located in their 
region. At meetings where deputies report back 
on their activities and during consultation 
hours, the people’s representatives have per- 
sonal talks with citizens on their individual 
concerns and on questions of general interest, 
prepare decisions with them and give advice on 
their implementation. 

The authority of people’s representative 
bodies is enhanced also through the activities 
of female deputies and more and more citizens 
are won over to creative and democratic par- 
ticipation. Joint collaboration for the fulfilment 
of tasks is also the key to uncovering and using 
local resources, completing projects ahead of 
schedule or starting work on additional ones. 
It is in this way that the activities of deputies 
in the local assemblies help implement our 
central policy which consists in constantly rais- 
ing the material and cultural levels of the citi- 
zens of the GDR. 

The various committees set up with the local 
assemblies and their ad-hoc-groups where 
deputies and experts from among the popula- 
tion cooperate, feature prominently in the ful- 
filment of the above-mentioned tasks. A 
number of these committees, particularly those 
dealing with questions of trade and supply, 
education, the health and social services, are 
headed by women. A total of 174,235 women 
participate in these bodies helping solve spe- 
cific problems of industry, transport and con- 
struction, culture and all the other areas of 
social life as effectively as possible for the 
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benefit of the population. For the great ma- 
jority of gainfully employed women and moth- 
ers, it is often not easy for them to reconcile 
their political activities with the duties they 
have to fulfil at work and within the family. So 
their experience and opinion is all the more 
important when problems of the further im- 
provement of women’s and family’s life is on 
the agenda. They see to it that the housing 
programme is_ carried out according to 
schedule, that the time-tables for the comple- 
tion of kindergartens and créches, schools and 
after-school centres are observed, that good 
supplies of food and consumer durables are 
available for the population, that large families 
receive additional help and support as provided 
for in central government decisions, that ap- 
pointments for mothers and children with doc- 
tors and advice centres can be arranged at 
shorter notice, and many more such things. To 
be sure, all of this is not the concern of women 
alone. Men are equally committed to these 
tasks, because the equality of women has be- 
come a matter for society as a whole. 

That women enjoy equal rights in the GDR 
is also demonstrated by the fact that one in 
every four mayors is a woman in this country. 
Large towns such as Potsdam and Dessau have 
had for many years a female mayor and de- 
veloped extremely positively unter the guid- 
ance of their ‘‘town mothers’. 

There are no democratic institutions in the 
GDR’s state and legal system where women do 
not occupy a respected position. Women ac- 
count for almost 50 per cent of all judges who 
are elected by the people’s representative 
bodies. The members of arbitration com- 
missions which deal with minor cases and dis- 
putes in urban and rural residential areas in- 
clude 40.5 per cent women. As for lay mag- 
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istrates at county and district courts 47.2 per 
cent are female. They received the mandate for 
their responsible work at the side of judges 
from their fellow-workers in factories and in- 
stitutions and the inhabitants of residential 
areas. A total of 52,344 women work on the 
committees and commissions of the Workers’ 
and Farmers’ Inspectorate which check on the 
observance of socialist legality. Women are 
actively involved in organizing the socialist 
educational system. It is quite natural that the 
education of children to become communist 
personalities 1s a matter particularly close to the 
hearts of women. Approximately 50 per cent 
of the members of parents’ groups and parent- 
teacher associations at schools are mothers. 

During the thirty years of the GDR’s exist- 
ence, women made great inroads as partici- 
pants in the construction of socialist democ- 
racy. Cooperation in directing and guiding 
political affairs has become a matter of course 
for women and men alike. This was possible 
because the acquisition of technical and politi- 
cal knowledge and skills always went hand in 
hand with social practice. Women were thus 
able to accumulate a wealth of experience and 
to strengthen their self-confidence. A new type 
of women has emerged which corresponds to 
a high degree to Bebel’s image of women with 
‘sharpened perception’’, “‘physical courage”’ 
and ‘‘strength of character’’. Their ‘‘womanli- 
ness’’ has by no means been lost as a result of 
political activities. Women have enriched pub- 
lic life which, as Bebel put it, opens a whole 
new outlook to them. 

The ability to deal with people is especially 
pronounced with women. Always self-sacrific- 
ing and willing to work hard as mothers, they 
combine a sense of duty and practical talent. 
They bring their influence to bear on other 
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An impressive photographic record: the 
female members of the GDR’s People’s 
Chamber. 159 of the 500 deputies of the 
country’s supreme organ of power are 
women. One in three members of all the 
representative bodies at village, town, 
district and county level is likewise a 
woman. 


A commission in session in the Stralsund 
Town Hall, a building rich in tradition. 
The subject of the deliberations is family 
policy in this former Hanseatic town. 


A woman with a wide purview: Christa 
Zellmer is a member of the Central 
Committee of the Socialist Unity Party 

of Germany (SED) and secretary in charge 
of agitation and propaganda in the SED 
county committee of Frankfurt/Oder. 


Symbolic act of handing over the key 
to the 20,000th new dwelling by the 
mayoress of Halle-Neustadt. Almost 
20 per cent of mayors in the GDR are 
women. 


Erich Honecker in the company 
of prominent women. One of the 
fine traditions cultivated by the 
GDR is the grand reception given 
by the state leadership every 
year to mark International 
Women’s Day. 


The German Democratic Repub- 
lic has become a country hosting 
international meetings of women 
fighting for their equality. The 
Stirring days of the World Con- 
gress for International Women’s 
Year in 1975 will never be for- 
gotten. 


people in many trades and vocations employing 
mainly women, for example that of teachers, 
health workers or in the distributive sector. 
These properties are also useful for their politi- 
cal activities. They tackle social issues with 
perseverance and energy and with insight and 
personal sympathy for the fate of other people. 
They employ their strength for the constant 
improvement of the material and cultural stand- 
ard of everyone with a warm heart and clear 
understanding. 

The conditions enabling women to perform 
responsible work as conscious citizens have 
been bettered substantially over the past few 
years, and the standard of their knowledge and 
skills has likewise grown. 

The main direction in which the socialist 
state power is developing is the further widen- 
ing and improvement of socialist democracy. 
The multifarious forms of cooperation by citi- 
zens in running government affairs and manag- 
ing the economy are more and more developing 
into the dominant feature of life under social- 
ism. This objective which is mapped out in the 
Programme of the SED is also a challenge to 
women, to their sense of democratic initiative, 
and another proof of the fact that efforts are 
being made to raise further the proportion of 
women in the organs of state power and senior 
functions, and to bring out their creative capac- 
ities more fully. 


For us power does not just 
come from above 


What August Bebel understood by democracy 
under socialism can be seen from the following 
sentence by the North American ethnologist 
and sociologist Morgan quoted by him in 
‘‘Women and socialism’’: ‘‘Democracy in gov- 
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ernment, brotherhood in society, equality in 
rights and privileges, and universal education, 
foreshadow the next higher plane of society to 
which experience, intelligence and knowledge 
are steadily tending.”’ 

These features of genuine democracy have 
been substantially realized in the GDR. They 
are based on the political power of the working 
class which under the leadership of its Marxist- 
Leninist party ensures the friendly coopera- 
tion of all parties and social organizations and, 
consequently, of all classes and strata within 
the National Front. All citizens, whether male 
or female, young or old, may participate in 
shaping public life within this broad framework 
in keeping with their abilities and knowledge, 
their talents and inclinations. The younger 
generation growing up under socialism experi- 
ences and comes to acknowledge the value of 
working for society in the socialist children’s 
and youth organization. And millions of women 
prove in a variety of ways that they have well 
understood that the policy of peace and the 
unity of ecnonomic and social advance needs 
the forces of everybody. What Bebel anticipat- 
ed has been confirmed fully and completely, 
namely that ‘‘As soon as women are in posses- 
sion of political rights they will awaken to the 
consciousness of their political duties.”’ 
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TO BE A MEMBER 
OF THE TRADE UNIONS 
IS A MATTER OF PRINCIPLE 


The Confederation of Free German Trade 
Unions is the all-embracing class organization 
of the working class which wields power in the 
German Democratic Republic. Led by the 
Socialist Unity Party of Germany, the trade 
unions cooperate in the construction of an 
advanced socialist society through which the 
fundamental conditions for the gradual transi- 
tion to communism are being created in the 
GDR. The 9th FDGB Congress in 1977 charac- 
terized the role of the trade unions in the cur- 
rent phase of the GDR’s development as being 
schools of socialism and communism, repre- 
senting the interests of the working class and 
the rest of the working population, enhancing 
the creative activities of working people, en- 
couraging them to work, learn and live in a 
socialist manner and deepening their socialist 
consciousness. The FDGB persistently works 
to ensure the unity of action of the international 
trade union movement and extends moral and 
material solidarity to working people through- 
out the world struggling to defend their vital 
interests. 

The working class brings its decisive in- 
fluence to bear on the economy and the other 
spheres of life via the trade unions and in 
day-to-day trade union activities, and here the 
commitment and role of women is highly signifi- 
cant. Almost all gainfully employed women are 
members of the FDGB, accounting for 50.7 per 
cent of its total membership of 8.5 million. 

This is another confirmation of the profound 
truth of what August Bebel said in his time: 
‘*Further, mulions of women are, as we have 
seen, engaged in a hundred different branches 
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of industry. All these women have an interest 
in the nature of the social legislation relating to 
their respective occupations. All questions 
concerning the length of the working day, 
Sunday and night work, child labour, the form 
of payment, the length of notice, protective 
measures in factories and the workshops ...”’ 
are of prime interest to them. 

Women have a Say in all these questions 
today—except of course for child labour which 
is alien to the nature of socialism—and many 
other problems of working and living con- 
ditions, recreation and education. The propor- 
tion of women holding elected functions in 
executive boards and committees is increasing 
steadily. While in 1959, 36.5 per cent of all 
trade union officials at group level were women 
it is 45.2 per cent today. During the last elec- 
tions, 1,012,406 women were elected to hold 
functions in trade union branches. At trade 
union executive and committee level the 
number of women totals 45,873. 43.6 per cent 
of the chairmen of enterprise trade union com- 
mittees are women. 

This steady rise in the number of female 
trade union officials is due to the fact that the 
FDGB represents more and more meaningfully 
the specific concerns of working women and 
increasingly involves them in the solution of 
problems at enterprise level and grooms them 
for senior functions. The members of the 
FDGB National Executive include 45 per cent 
women and the Presidium 23 per cent. The 
vice-chairman of the FDGB National Execu- 
tive is also a woman. 

On the other hand, it was women themselves 
who learned to understand in the trade unions 
that the principle ‘“‘What is of benefit for so- 
ciety should also be of advantage to every in- 
dividual citizen’’ requires the same com- 


mitment from them under socialism as from men. 
Enjoying equal rights and duties they are trus- 
tees of the working people’s interests, actively 
cooperating in the overall process of the con- 
struction of an advanced socialist society and 
looking upon their trade union tasks from the 
point of view of the harmony between overall 
social requirements and the personal interests 
of working people. 

The trade unions have a share in running the 
state and managing the economy at all levels 
by discussing the drafts of the national eco- 
nomic plans which also contain social welfare 
targets, and objectives in the intellectual and 
cultural field, at enterprise level all the way 
through to their discussion and adoption in the 
local assemblies and the People’s Chamber. 


The most active workers led the way 


A fundamental rethinking was necessary on 
either side at the beginning of this de- 
velopment. August Bebel wrote: ‘‘What is suit- 
able for the working class cannot be unsuitable 
for women. Being oppressed, having no rights 
and often being disregarded they are not only 
entitled but have the duty fo fight back.”’ 

This applied fully and completely to antagon- 
istic class society where women workers were 
Subjected to double exploitation. In socialist 
society, the exploitation of man by man has 
been eliminated. Enterprises are the property 
of the people and what is produced by them is 
solely designed to serve the benefit of the 
people. And so for working people to ac- 
complish outstanding individual achievements 
in production forms part and parcel of trade 
union work in the interest of the people. The 
best representatives of the working class were 
well aware of this fact in the first few years of 
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democratic reconstruction. 

The activist workers movement emerged 
under which workers strove to obtain a high 
level of labour productivity, to reduce prime 
costs and improve the quality of products. The 
movement was initiated by Adolf Hennecke, a 
miner, and young activists, and women, whose 
names are not forgotten in the GDR even today, 
were among those who followed their example. 
Weaver Frida Hockauf taught by her example 
that ‘‘Our life tomorrow depends on how we 
work today’’. For many people it was not so 
easy to understand at the time that a higher 
output in nationally-owned enterprises serves 
the interests of working people, unlike former- 
ly when it mainly helped to increase the profits 
of capitalist companies. It was a time when 
hunger gnawed at stomachs, and prevented many 
from thinking how to improve labour organiza- 
tion and how to accomplish more than the set 
work quota. A car also needs fuel to drive, they 
thought. However, the best among the workers 
proved that human beings are no machines, 
that they are more, are able to think and possess 
the moral strenght allowing them to surpass 
themselves. 

During all the years that have elapsed since 
then there were always women among those 
who showed a sense of creative initiative within 
the framework of socialist emulation, of which 
the activist-workers movement forms an in- 
tegral part. Mention should be made, for in- 
stance, of the Hero of Labour Margarete Koch 
from the chemical fibre works at Schwarza who 
launched and worked according to the slogan 
‘If you want to buy top-quality products you 
must also make top-quality products’’, or Erika 
Steinfiihrer, a woman worker in Berlin, whose 
motto is ‘‘Everybody supplies everybody with 
quality—a challenge by all to all’’. 
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Socialist emulation has for many years been 
a mass movement and to organize and conduct 
it is an important task of the trade unions. By 
directly participating in the emulation drive 
every individual working person actively and 
consciously influences the management, plan- 
ning and dynamic growth of the economy, and 
the working class realizes its leading role and 
mounting responsibility for the strengthening 
and consolidation of the socialist state in all 
spheres. Everyone can help within this move- 
ment to make a reality of their constant desire 
to improve their own life, that of their families, 
and of society as a whole. 

Millions of women are involved in the emula- 
tion campaign, where the best work per- 
formances by individuals and collectives are 
acknowledged by bonuses and distinctions. 
Their campaign to win the title ‘“‘Collective of 
socialist labour’’ by which they strive to work, 
learn and live in a socialist manner includes an 
increasing number of women, the figure being 
over 2.5 million for 1978. 

The number of women taking part in the 
workers-innovators movement—i.e. making a 
contribution to scientific and technological 
progress, submitting practical proposals de- 
signed to use machinery and render organiza- 
tional questions at their workplace more ration- 
ally and more effectively and to help improve 
working conditions, has likewise risen sub- 
stantially over the past few years. It must be 
admitted that to begin with things developed at 
a low pace. In 1961, for example, women ac- 
counted for no more than 3.8 per cent of 
working people submitting suggestions of this 
type, the reasons for this state of affairs lying 
in the fact that women had fewer qualifications 
than men, that a greater section of women were 
unskilled or semi-skilled workers and that they 
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chiefly had to bear the brunt of housekeeping 
and the upbringing of children. Another reason 
was the prejudice which was wide-spread at the 
time that technology was a male preserve and 
something which women knew nothing about. 
As women were encouraged to raise their 
qualifications and their number among skilled 
worker’s training courses as well as the student 
population at technical schools and colleges 
increased, this prejudice was increasingly dis- 
pelled, and a growing number of women proved 
their creative faculties in the worker-innovator 
movement. In 1975, 21 per cent of all working 
women participated in the movement. Its high- 
est growth rate of 7.3 per cent, over the pre- 
ceding year was in 1977 when a total of 593,317 
or 23.4 per cent of all gainfully employed 
women submitted suggestions for the im- 
provement of production. 


The work of the women’s commissions 


If women workers are increasingly better exer- 
cising their role as members of the leading class 
within the trade unions and in public life this 
is to a considerable degree due to the activities 
of the women’s commissions. It has become 
clear in enterprise and other spheres of life that 
progressive laws provide the foundation on 
which real equality must be based in everyday 
life. This is the most important step towards 
equality as was already demonstrated in the 
phase of anti-fascist democratic transformation 
and notably at the beginning of the first Five- 
Year Plan in 1951. The practical application of 
the principle *‘Equal pay for equal work’’ was 
a great revolutionary step forward, but not all 
managements realized that the question of 
equality is much more comprehensive, calling 


for a great deal of changes and innovations at 
enterprise level. 

This was the reason why the Politbureau of 
the SED Central Committee recommended in 
1952 that women’s commissions be elected in 
industrial and agricultural enterprises em- 
ploying a greater number of women. They were 
meant to operate at shop-floor level exclusively 
and to mobilize women to stand up for their 
interests and take part in public life. Member- 
ship of these commissions was not to be de- 
pendent upon membership of political organi- 
zations. 

So the women’s commissions came into 
being as independently acting bodies elected by 
working women and girls. They made use of 
their right to express their opinion on all ques- 
tions of interest to women. Dealing specifically 
with the solution of urgent social problems and 
helping to overcome injustices to female work- 
ers, their members and many other women 
were strengthened in their awareness of their 
equal role in enterprises and in society, and as 
a result of the gradual improvement of their 
working and living conditions they learned to 
understand the value of their participation in 
management and planning. 

In 1965, the FDGB National Executive de- 
cided to subordinate the women’s commissions 
to the enterprise trade union committees and 
to give them rights and duties accordingly. As 
a result the trade unions received thousands of 
experienced members and officials and, on the 
other hand, the position of the women’s com- 
missions was strengthened because the women 
chairing the commissions were members of the 
enterprise trade union committees and their 
activities became an integral part of trade union 
work at shop-floor level. 

One of the most important tasks posed by the 


9th FDGB Congress is the creation of a social- 
ist workplace environment and the application 
of scientific principles to the organization of 
production through which material working 
conditions enhancing people’s pleasure in 
creative work are to be provided, physically 
heavy labour reduced, light, air and ventilation 
conditions improved and strict observances of 
industrial safety norms for women and young 
people ensured. Accordingly, trade union in- 
fluence in collaboration with socialist managers 
is being directed towards the fulfilment of this 
task. It is also the immediate concern of the 
10,074 women’s commissions with their 80,968 
members, because what is involved will partic- 
ularly benefit women. In addition, the women’s 
commissions bring their influence to bear on the 
political and vocational training and further 
education of women, and support the system- 
atic appointment of women to senior positions. 
They promote and check the observance of 
health care and preventive measures, the al- 
location of sanatorium treatment, sports activi- 
ties during breaks, and the provision of varied 
and vitamin-rich canteen meals, as well as 
many similar things. 

The women’s promotion plan which forms a 
firm part of enterprise collective agreements is 
an indispensable instrument in the fulfilment of 
this comprehensive programme. Enterprise 
collective agreements plus the women’s promo- 
tion plans are concluded every year between 
works managers and enterprise trade union 
committees. The provisions contained in them 
have binding force and are designed to serve 
the systematic development of women, taking 
current levels and future requirements into 
account. Women’s commissions have a say 
regarding the content of these plans and check 
on their execution in the enterprises. Works 
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managers and enterprise trade union com- 
mittees are required to report back on the 
fulfilment of both documents at workers meet- 
ings. 

Trade union activities have thus contributed 
substantially towards increasing the role played 
by women in production and their creative and 
conscious participation in developing socialist 
society to their present high level. As things 
stand today, 87 per cent of all women of work- 
ing age in the GDR are gainfully employed. 
Over 90 per cent of them are members of the 
working class according to their social back- 
ground. A total of 51 per cent of all women 
working full time have children under the age 
of 16, which means new factors to be con- 
sidered and greater responsibility to be met in 
trade union work. Everything that has been 
done in the GDR in the interests of equality 
between the sexes has enabled childless women 
or women with grown-up children to avail 
themselves of their equal rights almost without 
exception in the same way as men. Things are 
however, more difficult for those who have to 
reconcile their duties at work with those they 
have got to fulfil as mothers. In order to make 
it possible for these women also to profit more 
fully from their equal rights, the 8th and the 9th 
SED Congress demanded that specific atten- 
tion be attached to the needs and concerns of 
working mothers. It is necessary for each and 
everyone to understand more and more that 
vocational activities and motherhood are highly 
important social tasks and form an inseparable 
part of women’s personal development. 

The GDR’s social welfare programme is a 
very concrete measure towards achieving this 
objective. The SED, the trade unions and the 
government have drafted and adopted far- 
reaching decisions on the improvement of 
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working and living conditions for the entire 
population with a view to implementing the 
programme. Working mothers with several 
children benefit particularly from these de- 
cisions. Their working hours have been re- 
duced at full pay and they profit from other 
measures which will be dealt with in a special 
chapter. These decisions have in the meantime 
become daily practice and are a particularly 
conspicuous reflection of the unity of our eco- 
nomic and social welfare policies. They require 
considerable material funds which have to be 
provided by the productive sector but they lend 
fresh impetus to working people, men and 
women alike, and inspire them to accomplish 
ever better achievements in the interests of 
society and for their own benefit. 

In this way the trade unions are making 
systematic and successful efforts to strengthen 
further the equal status of women in our social- 
ist society. 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND TASKS 
OF THE SOCIALIST 
WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION 


The Women’s Democratic League of Germany 
(DFD) was founded on 8 March 1947. It shares 
prominently in the implementation of equality 
between men and women and, consequently, 
in the realization of August Bebel’s visions of 
women’s future. The DFD is the unified social- 
ist women’s organization of the GDR and 
embraces within its ranks women from all 
sections of the population participating in the 
construction of advanced socialist society. The 
Women’s Democratic League continues the 
best traditions of the progressive German 
women’s movement and embodies the joint 
action of women and girls, irrespective of their 
world-outlook or religious belief. Today the 
socialist women’s organization has a member- 
ship of 1.3 million. In all phases of development 
undergone by the German Democratic Republic 
the DFD has helped it effectively and success- 
fully pursue its policy of peace and in the 
construction of society for the benefit of the 
people. The common task started immediately 
after the defeat of fascism within the frame- 
work of the already mentioned anti-fascist 
women’s commissions, from which the DFD 
later emerged. Any attempt made by reactionary 
forces to splinter the women’s movement by 
founding women’s organizations of different 
parties and interest groups and to weaken its 
fighting strength by applying the old principle 
of exploitation ‘‘Divide and rule!’’, as is to 
this day the case in capitalist countries, were 
doomed to failure. Just as the working class 
had put an end to its disastrous rift and united 
in common action, the desire of women also 
grew to rally together, despite their differences 


in origins and views, and to attend to their 
common interests of peace, democracy, 
equality and a happy future for their children. 

In the years that followed the DFD employed 
its full strength for the fulfilment of these tasks 
and won its members and hundreds of 
thousands of other women to participate in the 
running of society. The formation of a new 
consciousness and the political and ideological 
development of women was, is and continues 
to be, the first objective of the women’s organi- 
zation. 

It is due to the DFD and its activities that the 
bond between women and the workers’ and 
farmers’ power became deeper and stronger 
and that their willingness to back up the ob- 
jectives of the working class and its party 
became more pronounced. Many women who 
are mayors, head-teachers and sales managers 
or who hold other responsible functions, and 
who have accumulated a rich wealth of experi- 
ence and earned the respect of the people as 
such, recall that it was the DFD which en- 
couraged them to make their first steps into 
social life, awakened talents and abilities in 
them of which they themselves were ignorant 
and strengthened their self-confidence. 

The Women’s Democratic League excelled 
itself in the drafting of the fundamental laws 
and measures providing for equal rights and 
opportunities for women. When the GDR was 
founded, the first draft of a democratic con- 
stitution was discussed at more than 9,000 
meetings with many women participating. So 
that a reality be made of the constitutional 
principle providing for women’s equality the 
DFD proposed to the government of the GDR 
in 1950 that a Protection of Mother and Child 
and the Rights of Women’s Act be drafted, and 
called upon all women to help in this effort. 
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They responded to the appeal and the sug- 
gestions and ideas put forward by them during 
meetings and discussions were compiled in a 
memorandum, handed to the government and 
served as the basis of the law which was adopt- 
ed half a year later by the Provisional People’s 
Chamber of the GDR. It contained substantial 
provisions concerning the status of women in 
society, industrial safety, health care, the cre- 
ation of kindergartens and créches, pre- and 
ante-natal advice centres, the role of women 
within the family and the rights of single moth- 
ers. 

Relying on the experience and collaboration 
of women, the DFD also participated in draft- 
ing other laws, notably the new Family Code, 
which was enacted in 1966. The draft was dis- 
cussed at 2,283 women’s meetings which re- 
sulted in a total of 9,291 proposals for amend- 
ment and valuable suggestions which helped 
improve the final document on the socialist 
family. 


Away from household ties 


After the GDR was founded, its strengthening 
and consolidation was a matter of major prior- 
ity. Involving women in this great construction 
effort was the prime concern of the DFD. It 
turned to mothers who were not working, to 
make them realize that the welfare of their 
country and of their children made it necessary 
for them to take up work in industry and agri- 
culture, the educational system, the health 
service and other sectors. It was a question of 
convincing women who up till then had only 
lived and worked for their own family that for 
them to work was important for the de- 
velopment of society and for their own de- 
velopment and that real equality in all spheres 
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of life is only possible when women are inde- 
pendent economically. 

In the initial years of the GDR’s existence 
many people thought that the employment of 
women would be a temporary phenomenon 
which would become superfluous as _ con- 
struction progressed and prosperity grew. As 
a result, some management bodies and even 
women themselves believed they would not 
need vocational training and qualifications. The 
women’s organization opposed this false view 
and helped make it clear to people that the 
sound training and education of women is of 
great benefit for their personal development 
and for their being able to do highly qualified 
work. 

The Women’s Democratic League developed 
many methods for winning women over for 
participation in the economic sector. It set up 
brigades of housewives working in industry and 
agriculture by‘the hour or by the day. These 
brigades took an organized form through which 
many women made their first acquaintance 
with production and were encouraged to take 
up permanent employment. The women’s or- 
ganization has a great share in making people 
realize that gainfully employed mothers who 
are fully and completely involved in the life of 
society are better able to bring up and educate 
their children and can act as a stimulus and set 
an example to them by doing their job well. 

The tasks confronting the women’s organiza- 
tion changed with the development of the GDR, 
the victory of the socialist relations of produc- 
tion and the construction of an advanced so- 
Cialist society. 

As things stand today, the DFD concentrates 
its ideological work on strengthening the com- 
munity feeling of women and on enlarging the 
circle of women drawn into its activities. It 


brings its influence to bear among women not 
going out to work, young mothers having inter- 
rupted their employment for a certain period to 
look after their small children and all those not 
covered by other social organizations and not 
involved by them in political and cultural life. 

That the DFD has worked successfully is 
evidenced by the fact that 75 per cent of its 
members are women not affiliated to any party 
and that the number of young women among 
its membership has grown constantly. This 
composition of the DFD membership also finds 
vivid expression among the 170,000 women 
elected to hold functions at group level and in 
the executive boards at district and county 
level. The DFD is also active among the wives 
of private craftsmen and tradespeople and 
women from Christian circles, and by con- 
sidering their specific problems and interests 
and giving advice to them the DFD helps them 
recognize that they occupy a respected position 
in socialist society and can contribute their 
share towards strengthening it. 

The DFD does a great deal of work to make 
women in residential areas acquainted with 
current affairs. One method is through the 
women’s academies which deal with the politi- 
cal and cultural issues in monthly lectures and 
discussion rounds. The annual DFD dis- 
cussions on our national economic plans are 
designed to inform women on economic ques- 
tions, with particular attention being devoted 
to the way in which the plans affect women. 
DFD groups are actively involved in the Na- 
tional-Front-organized campaign for the face- 
lifting of towns and villages, in helping create 
children’s facilities, and providing reserves for 
the national economy by collecting scrap mate- 
rials. The advice centres of the women’s organ- 
ization have stimulated the socialist way of life 


within the family, given practical hints for 
doing household work rationally and in a time- 
saving manner and prepared young people for 
marriage and family life. 

The Women’s Democratic League en- 
courages art and culture by annually awarding 
the DFD literature prize on International 
Women’s Day and by commissioning works of 
art. It makes it a matter of prime importance 
to promote artistic pursuits by women. 

The DFD fosters and strengthens its cooper- 
ation with progressive women’s movements 
throughout the world. It is an actively working 
member of the Women’s Democratic Inter- 
national Federation to which it acceded in 1948. 
It maintains close and friendly relations and 
exchanges experience with the women’s feder- 
ations of the other socialist countries. More- 
over, it has contacts with 134 women’s organi- 
zations in 90 capitalist countries, newly inde- 
pendent countries and developing countries. Its 
international cooperation received fresh im- 
petus through the preparation and holding of 
the World Congress for International Women’s 
Year in Berlin in 1975. 

It also goes to the credit of the DFD that 
extending solidarity to all women fighting 
against imperialist oppression, colonialism and 
racism and for human dignity and equal rights, 
has become a matter close to the hearts of 
women in the GDR. 


Active in all fields 


In the preceding chapters we have shown to the 
reader how women are active in the trade 
unions and the women’s organization. Let us 
see now how they contribute their share in 
social developments within the framework of 
other organizations. 
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Girls and young women primarily participate 
in the Free German Youth, the united socialist 
youth organization of the GDR. They account 
for 54.6 per cent of the organization’s overall 
membership of over 2.1 million. In its elected 
officials they have a share of 54.4 per cent. 

The German-Soviet Friendship Society 
which is concerned with passing on the experi- 
ence gathered by the first socialist state in the 
world and arranging informal meetings between 
people from the Soviet Union and the GDR, 
comprises 5 million members within its ranks 
of which 600,000—including 250,000 women— 
are part-time officials. 

There is also the League of Culture whose 
aim it is to make intellectual and cultural life 
fuller, and to deepen the alliance of the working 
class with intellectuals and professional people. 
Just under 60,000 women belong to the League 
of Culture, representing 30 per cent of its 
membership. 718,750 women and girls are or- 
ganized in the German Gymnastics and Sports 
Federation of the GDR, where they partake in 
regular sporting activities, consolidating their 
health, strength and zest for life. The all-round 
promotion of sports on the broadest possible 
scale as well as genuine rights in the GDR are 
the source from which the great number of 
successes scored by GDR sportswomen in the 
international arena flow. Winning a total of 795 
medals at world and European championships 
and Olympic Games in the period between 1953 
and 1977, GDR sportswomen have played a 
prominent part in raising the international pres- 
tige of the socialist German state. 

Millions of women exercise their right to 
participate in all social organizations with a 
great sense of duty and are active as their 
representatives within the National Front in the 
GDR. The commissions of the National Front 
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which have made it their first objective to help 
enhance the socialist way of life in residential 
areas comprise 335,000 elected citizens of 
which roughly one-third are women. Among 
the 289 members of the National Council, the 
leading body of the National Front, 83 are 
female. As for its Presidium, 20 per cent of 
members are women. 

As August Bebel demanded from the most 
advanced female proletarians of his time, 
women in the GDR have ‘“‘grasped their true 
position in the movement and struggles of the 
present’’. They are able and willing to partici- 
pate in them as conscious citizens, and free, 
socialist personalities. 


Women in the GDR— Chapter IT 
active participants 

in the construction 

of advanced 

socialist society 


‘‘The woman of the future society is socially and economically 
independent, she is no longer subjected to even a vestige of 
domination or exploitation, she is free and on a par with man 
and mistress of her destiny.”’ 


August Bebel: ‘‘Women and socialism”’ 


EQUALITY IN EDUCATION— 
THE EDUCATION POLICY 
OF OUR 

SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


Having access to education and vocational 
training is a basic right of mankind, a sub- 
stantial factor of social progress and one of the 
most important conditions for equality between 
women and men. 

The concept of the fully educated and har- 
moniously developed socialist personality 1s 
indivisible. It applies to both men and women. 
All citizens of the GDR, irrespective of their 
sex, are provided with the opportunity to bring 
out their abilities to the full, to participate in 
the life of society and to make an active con- 
tribution to its further development. In the 
same way aS women’s equality is unthinkable 
without the elimination of the social and class- 
related roots of inequality, it is also incon- 
ceivable without an all-round education. The 
development of women into socialist per- 
sonalities, into human beings who are fully 
involved in the life of the community and who 
occupy the place in society due to them is 
impossible without knowledge of the laws 
underlying the development of nature and so- 
ciety and without political and vocational educa- 
tion. Since its liberation from fascism our so- 
ciety has been continuously mindful of women’s 
rights and over the past few decades much has 
been achieved in the development of women’s 
abilities, much more than most people dared to 
dream of at the beginning of our difficult road. 
Women have used to an ever increasing extent 
the new opportunities offered them in the 
course of our social development and acquired 
qualities characteristic of new socialist human 
beings. 
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Our aim—the free human being! 


This is an old fighting slogan of the revolution- 
ary working-class movement. When speaking 
of the free man—the comprehensively educated 
and harmoniously developed socialist per- 
sonality—this movement never meant the “‘free 
male person’’ only, but took the working class 
as a whole, all working people, male and female 
alike. There was no doubt about this question 
when the democratic forces set to work in 
1945, 

The Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Germany and the Central Executive 
of the Social Democratic Party of Germany 
launched a joint appeal in October 1945, calling 
for a democratic school reform. This reform 
was a major component of the great democratic 
transformation effected in this country. It was 
necessary to eliminate once and for all the 
centuries-old educational privilege of the 
propertied classes. So the government-run 
comprehensive school was created as the only 
institution for school education and training. In 
keeping with the provisions of the Potsdam 
Agreement, communists and social democrats, 
with the active support of all the other demo- 
cratic forces among the people, started jointly 
to purge the school from the evil of Nazism and 
to remove all teachers and educational officials 
who had hammered the poison of anti- 
communism, militarism and racism into the 
heads of children. They were replaced by new 
teachers, many of whom had not yet gathered 
any experience and whose knowledge was 
incomplete to begin with, but all of them with- 
out exception were willing to make all their 
strength available to the new school and the 
new anti-fascist democratic order. These ‘“‘pio- 
neer teachers’’ who studied at night and taught 


the children during the day comprised hundreds 
of thousands of girls and women, most of them 
daughters of workers and farmers. 

For the first time a German School Act was 
established for the education of youth free 
from Nazi and militarist concepts, in the spirit 
of peace and friendly relations among peoples, 
of genuine democracy and humanism. Text- 
books with a new, democratic and humanistic 
content were published. Those were the first 
steps towards making a reality of the educa- 
tional ideal of the working class and the initial 
measures taken to give workers and farmers, 
women and girls a comprehensive education 
and to advance their talents and capacities. 

Universities and colleges were re-opened. 
Here too it was necessary, in the interests of 
teaching and research in the spirit of humanism 
and progress, to remove all scientists tainted by 
fascism and to draw up completely new teach- 
ing programmes. One can get an idea of the 
difficulties involved in this task when one 
considers that at Leipzig university alone 170 
of the 222 teachers had to be dismissed. The 
doors of the new colleges were now thrown 
wide open for the daughters and sons of work- 
ers and farmers. 

This tremendous historic transformation of 
the educational system was effected in the face 
of fierce resistance by reactionary forces. The 
working class and its allies had to conduct a 
prolonged and persistent struggle to ensure that 
progress won through in all educational estab- 
lishments and that an anti-fascist democratic 
spirit prevailed in all fields of teaching and 
Study. 

This hard beginning was followed by decades 
of intensive work under the leadership of the 
Socialist Unity Party of Germany to bring 
about an educational system imparting to girls 


and boys, women and men the requisite knowl- 
edge to meet the demands of the relevant phase 
of social development and enabling them to 
become socialist personalities. 

The emergence and development of our 
educational system is a particularly impressive 
chapter in the history of our revolution. De- 
livering the SED Central Committee report to 
the 9th Congress of his party General Secretary 
Erich Honecker stated: ‘‘On balance it can be 
stated that on the basis of the political power 
of workers and farmers and on a firm economic 
foundation our socialist German Democratic 
Republic has built an education system that 
does justice to the continuously growing in- 
tellectual needs of the working people and 
enjoys high esteem throughout the world. Our 
education system is one of the factors render- 
ing irrefutable proof of the fact that socialism 
alone gives the working population genuine 
freedom of the intellect and creates the con- 
ditions for all talents and abilities to unfold to the 
full.’’ (See also Documents in the Appendix) 

The development of our educational system, 
at the same time, reflects an essential feature 
of the emergence and growth of equality in this 
country. 


Education must be joint 
and common for both sexes 


This humanistic demand raised by August 
Bebel 100 years ago as a result of his reflections 
on educational questions has been implemented 
fully and completely in the GDR. Relying on 
the humanistic principle of equality between 
the sexes, and following the demand of the 
revolutionary workers movement and the 
working class that men and women alike must 
be involved in productive work and in planning 
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and directing society, it was necessary to offer 
girls and boys the same educational opportuni- 
ties and provide them with equal conditions for 
their future activities in the community. This 
aspect of our educational system found clear 
expression in the Democratisation of the Ger- 
man School Act of 1946, the fundamental 
document for our anti-fascist democratic 
school reform. 

Section 2 of this act states: Our government- 
run educational system takes the form of the 
democratic comprehensive school, is the same 
for boys and girls, and is organically and demo- 
cratically organized. Ever since the adoption of 
this act boys and girls have been instructed 
according to the same teaching programmes, in 
the same schools and in the same classrooms. 
There is no longer any differentiation according 
to sex in this country. The same educational 
aim, to develop fully rounded socialist per- 
sonalities, applies to boys and girls alike. This 
also involved putting an end to the millennium- 
old tradition of injustice which placed the 
female section of mankind at a disadvantage 
and stunted their talents and abilities. To pro- 
vide girls and boys with an equal education and 
equal opportunities was and continues to be a 
social necessity and an objective condition for 
the construction of socialism. How could a 
socialist way of life be conceivable without 
both sexes having equal conditions and op- 
portunities to achieve it, and without the educa- 
tional privilege of the ruling classes and the 
privileges enjoyed by men being overcome? 

To enable the up-and-coming generation to 
participate in shaping this socialist way of life, 
should form part and parcel of their preparation 
for life and work in our society. When con- 
sidering Lenin’s idea that only that which has 
become a component part of culture, of every- 
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day life and of people’s habits can be regarded 
as immutable, it is clear that the practice of 
equal relations can be assimilated from early 
childhood when they are experienced in the 
way of life of society. 

Just as the development of the new status of 
women Is an integral part of the overall strategy 
of social development, education in the spirit 
of equality forms part and parcel of the overall 
educational concept of our society. Since the 
beginning of democratic developments in this 
country, and the resulting school reform, boys 
and girls alike have been educated and brought 
up in keeping with new social requirements. 
Teaching programmes and textbooks were not 
just cleaned from fascist and anti-humanist 
thoughts and ideas, but drawn up in a way 
allowing boys and girls to acquire the necessary 
qualifications for participating in the demo- 
cratic transformation of society. Thus, the 
selection of what was to be taught and the way 
in which it was imparted to the boys and girls 
contributed in reducing sexist modes of think- 
ing and behaviour. The joint instruction and 
upbringing of girls and boys was fully im- 
plemented after 1945, and for the first time on 
German soil girls were given the same educa- 
tional opportunities as boys, and consequently, 
the same chances and possibilities for the de- 
velopment of their personality, for the choice 
and exercise of a job, for participation on an 
equal footing in public affairs and, last but not 
least, for full partnership with men in married 
life and the family. 

It should be emphasized that these equal 
opportunities for both sexes are fully realistic 
and practicable thanks to the consistent policy 
pursued by the SED and the socialist state in 
the interest of peace, democratic development 
and economic security for all citizens. During 


the years of intense work when the foundations 
of socialism were further expanded and 
strengthened it was necessary to consistently 
pursue the course of extending the general 
school into a ten-year polytechnical secondary 
school. 

Polytechnical education is a major part of 
general education and of particularly great sig- 
nificance for the up-to-date and progressive 
development of girls. Polytechnical education 
is regarded as a fundamental principle, which 
should permeate all subjects. Its aim is to pro- 
vide the up-and-coming generation with a basic 
knowledge of the main sectors of social pro- 
duction, to make them aware of the unity of 
politics and economics and to develop in them 
polytechnical abilities and skills. A feature 
characteristic of polytechnical education is the 
combination of theoretical lessons and produc- 
tive work. 

The classical writers of Marxism-Leninism 
had already argued for the necessity of poly- 
technical education, because without it the aim 
of developing the human personality compre- 
hensively is unattainable. Polytechnical educa- 
tion and upbringing is a fundamental aspect of 
overall education and upbringing in GDR 
schools. It is decisively important for com- 
munist education, particularly for the de- 
velopment of a communist attitude towards 
work and for the fulfilment of the tasks con- 
fronting youth in socialist and communist con- 
Struction in our country. 

The introduction on 1 September 1958 of 
general polytechnical instruction for boys and 
girls represented a profoundly revolutionary 
step. It was only feasible on the basis of social- 
ist conditions, because it presupposes highly 
developed socialist industry and agriculture and 
the willingness on the part of the working 


population to share in the socialist education 
and upbringing of the younger generation. 

The party of the working class and all the 
other social forces also did a great amount of 
ideological work within families, in order to 
make it clear to each and every one that such 
an education is equally valid for girls. Poly- 
technical education and instruction would ulti- 
mately provide girls with equal objective and 
subjective opportunities for starting out into a 
varied and interesting vocational life. As things 
stand today, a total of 316 trades requiring 
vocational training are open to girls in the 
GDR. 

Arguments such as ‘‘A girl does not need 
vocational training, because she will get 
married anyway’’, ‘‘Girls are not suited for 
technical trades’’ or ‘‘A girl does not need a 
technical education’’ increasingly lost their 
effect, although prejudices of this type are very 
persistent. 

The thirty years of development undergone 
by the school in the German Democratic Re- 
public and the development of an equal and 
common education for boys and girls has con- 
firmed that our educational concept is fully 
correct on this point. The joint and equal edu- 
cation and upbringing of both sexes strongly 
influence the development of girls’ and boys’ 
personalities. Many modes of thinking and 
behaviour which were formerly regarded as 
‘‘typically male”’ or “‘typically female’’, boyish 
or girlish and which were considered valuable 
for personality formation and for this reason 
encouraged, have already proved their worth 
in the behaviour of both sexes. This especially 
applies to their attitude towards society and the 
state, towards work, trade and vocation, 
equality of the sexes and social-political activi- 
ties. Our schools enable boys and girls to 
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understand the laws underlying the de- 
velopment of nature and society and to become 
aware of their own tasks in the further con- 
struction of advanced socialist society. In the 
past, it was primarily men who showed an 
interest in ideological and political questions 
and participated in the fulfilment of social and 
political targets. When women workers started 
to enforce their right to participation in public 
affairs they had to fight for their right to 
form organizations and against the ban on 
assembly. 

Today when men and women enjoy equal 
political rights there are no longer any dif- 
ferences in the attitudes and modes of be- 
haviour between boys and girls with regard to 
their ideological awareness and political activi- 
ties. This development was mainly sustained 
through the joint effort of the school, parents’ 
and the youth and children’s organization. The 
groups of the Thalmann Pioneers and, later on, 
of the Free German Youth are important 
spheres were boys and girls from their early 
childhood learn to share social and political 
responsibility and to fulfil civic tasks. 

This is evidenced by the fact that over half 
of all functions in the FDJ and Pioneer group 
committees are held by girls. These activities 
are vital for the entire course of the girls’ 
development. They acquire knowledge, in- 
sights, experience and abilities which have an 
effect on their personality. What is most im- 
portant, they learn to set themselves socially 
valuable objectives and to attain them in com- 
mon effort within their groups. They learn to 
shoulder responsibility and to take on the lead- 
ership of other people within the collective. 

These influences have a lasting effect ex- 
tending into the girls’ adult life, hence the fact 
that more than half of all young women hold 
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social and political functions in the different 
sectors of our socialist state. 

Girls’ attitude towards work and profession 
has likewise changed fundamentally. And there 
is today no difference in this respect between 
girls and boys, who formerly showed more 
awareness of work especially regarding the 
professions. The prospect of a future profes- 
sion as well as further qualifications play a 
great role in the motivation of girls when they 
are still at school. All of them want to learn a 
vocation and follow their job after vocational 
training. In actual fact, 99 per cent of all girls 
start an apprenticeship after having completed 
school. (Cf.: Appendix, Facts and figures...) 
The difference existing in the number of 
men and women who completed vocational 
training is falling progressively and is nearly 
level thanks to these developments. The con- 
stitutional principle concerning citizens’ equal 
right to learn and follow a trade has thus be- 
come general social reality in the GDR. 

Schoolchildren, male and female, are in- 
troduced to the fundamental concepts of the 
equal value and equality of rights between men 
and women in society and within the family. 
They see with their own eyes that their mothers 
and fathers go out to work and that they in- 
creasingly do the household work jointly. In 
addition, they learn —during joint lessons 
and extra-curricular activities— that boys and 
girls, men and women can develop and unfold 
their abilities in our society, that they are of 
equal value, that the sexes are entitled to 
equality of rights, and consequently they adopt 
corresponding attitudes step by step. 

Alongside the immediate experience which 
boys and girls have in the everyday life of 
socialist society, the choice of the educational 
matter serving the above process is of great 


importance. If we take our reading books, 
including primers, for example, the texts and 
pictures contained in them unambiguously re- 
flect the social status of women and the new 
relations between men and women within the 
family and the division of labour existing be- 
tween them in fulfilling tasks within the family. 
Working women are presented as the prototype 
of women in our school readers. All texts 
dealing with work in industrial and agricultural 
enterprises always devote equal attention to 
men and women, to male and female workers. 
The new position of men within the family ts 
also reflected in the texts. Husband and wife 
now share in the fulfilment of duties arising 
from joint life in marriage and family, from 
running the household to bringing up the 
children. 

It is in this way that boys and girls are in- 
stilled with a new image of women and a new 
image of cooperation between husband and 
wife in marriage and family. 

In the capitalist countries, however—as all of 
us know—great importance is attached to a 
male and female image orientated towards old 
traditional sex-roles. Many teaching plans, for 
instance, in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
contain the demand that lessons should be 
arranged in keeping with the ‘“‘peculiarities”’ 
and the different specific tasks of the sexes, 
which, in actual reality, always is to the detri- 
ment of girls and narrows down their interests. 
Everybody knows that progressive forces in 
the capitalist countries criticise the fact that a 
socially obsolete image of woman is presented 
in textbooks and readers, portraying her as ‘‘a 
devoted and tireless housewife and mother’’. 

The family itself makes a major contribution 
towards educating girls and boys in the spirit 
of equality. The employment of women has an 
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effect on family life in its entirety: on the 
organization of life, the daily routine, the rela- 
tionship between wife and husband, father and 
mother, as well as relations between parents 
and children. Working mothers have learned 
from their own experience what matters in life, 
at work, in relations with other people and in 
collectives. There is ample proof that they are 
better able to prepare their children for life and 
work. Parents are primarily concerned with 
developing traits of character and modes of 
behaviour in their offspring, which correspond 
to the nature of our socialist society and enable 
them to fulfil the tasks confronting us in the 
future. This includes educating boys and girls 
in the spirit of equality. 

Boys and girls alike are encouraged to learn 
and study well and diligently, take their social 
tasks seriously, to help and show a comradely 
attitude towards their fellows, to spend their 
leisure meaningfully and prepare systematically 
for future vocational life as well as for life in 
society and within the family. 

By educating boys and girls equally and 
jointly and by enabling them to bring the de- 
velopment of society a step nearer, an im- 
portant practical, mental, political and moral 
base is being laid for the construction of an 
advanced socialist society and the gradual tran- 
sition to communism. 


Women less talented? 
An old lie finally nailed 


A thorough-going ideological struggle against 
many deeply rooted unscientific concepts of 
women and their role in society had to be 
conducted to enforce equality of rights in this 
country. The prejudice prevailing at the time 
included for example, ‘‘Owing to their ‘natural 
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calling’ as mothers, women need a lower level 
of education; they are less talented than men 
and, moreover, are strongly emotional and too 
irrational’’. Views of this type were wide- 
spread initially. They had to be overcome, 
because they were an obstacle in the way of our 
efforts to implement the right of women to 
education and to make fully effective the op- 
portunities for the universal development of 
women’s personality. 

Life itself reduced to absurdity the prejudice 
that women are unable to display creativity and 
instead ascribing to them “‘patience’’, a preju- 
dice which attributes different mental faculties 
according to sex and holds that men are better 
able to think in abstract terms while women 
are more diligent and more willing to learn. It 
has been proved that theories of this kind are 
devoid of any scientific foundation, because 
they are built upon two substantially erroneous 
premises. First, talent and faculties are dif- 
ferentiated according to sex instead of ac- 
cording to the predisposition of the individual 
and, second, rationality and emotionality are 
regarded as incompatible. 

Theory and practice have long since 
furnished proof of the fact that differences in 
abilities, disposition and talent are not typical 
for men or women but for human beings in 
general. Some people have more and some less 
talent for mathematics, technology, music, art, 
handicrafts etc., and this applies to both males 
and females. 

Differences in the natural inclinations of 
human beings are formed and developed in 
keeping with the social situation from which 
they emerge. For thousands of years, women 
and girls were placed at a disadvantage in 
opportunities for developing their inborn tal- 
ents. “‘Boys learn and girls serve’’—that was 
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the dominant view of sex differentiation. It is 
a tragic fact that the gifts and talents of millions 
of women have been sunk without trace. It is 
a historical crime, but never an argument that 
can be used to deny the female sex their apti- 
tudes. August Bebel emphasized: ‘‘The ob- 
jection that women have brought forth no 
genius appears to be equally inadequate and 
inconclusive. Geniuses do not fall from heaven, 
they must have opportunities to form and 
mature.’’ It is precisely this opportunity for 
unfolding the creativity of both sexes which we 
are generating through our socialist educational 
system. 

As far as the “‘emotionality of women’’ and 
the “‘rationality of men’’ is concerned, it should 
be the task of both sexes to combine the posi- 
tive and enhancing aspects of these two 
properties, and they should learn ‘‘to use their 
instincts to reason and their reasoning for their 
instincts’’. This holds for both boys and girls 
and for men and women, as has already been 
pointed out. 

Such prejudices were not only held by men 
but even by women themselves. Not a few 
women were initially fully and completely 
adjusted to their ‘‘servant role’’. They had 
surrendered to being tied to the household and 
children and wanted to educate their daughters 
in the same spirit. 

It 1s difficult to express the changes effected 
in people’s thinking in figures, as can be done 
with other successes. But life in our republic 
furnishes proof that progress has really been 
made. It is not so easy today to find a woman 
who Is inclined to confine herself to the role of 
a “‘servant’’ and the argument that women are 
less talented than men no longer plays any role 
in talks and discussions, not even as a “‘purely 
theoretical’’ problem. Facts tell their own 


story. Our state has provided girls and women 
with the same opportunities to develop as boys 
and men and it has become clear that they have 
the same abilities and know-how to use them, 
although difficulties do exist for women with 
children. 

This aspect of our life and the positive atti- 
tude of the working people towards the role of 
women, their talents, abilities and their pros- 
pects for the future, is another proof of the 
superiority of socialist society over capital- 
ism. 


How the integrated socialist 
education system works 


In response to a proposal submitted by the 8th 
session of the SED Central Committee, the 
People’s Chamber of the GDR adopted the 
Integrated Socialist Educational System Act in 
1965. 

An efficient and internationally recognized 
educational system already existed in the GDR 
by this time. The task now was to raise it to 
a higher level so that it would meet the re- 
quirements of the future and the demands aris- 
ing from the construction of an advanced so- 
cialist society. The aim of the integrated social- 
ist educational system was formulated in the 
decision of the 8th session of the SED Central 
Committee which was specifically devoted to 
educational issues: ““The integrated socialist 
educational system provides all children and 
young people with an up-to-date general and 
special education. By carrying out the process 
of education and upbringing in a close relation- 
ship with the outside world, youth is prepared 
for the world of work and for a life under 
socialism and is actively involved in the con- 
struction of our socialist society. In this way 
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... fully-rounded socialist citizens are brought 

up who are able to master science and tech- 

nology and to put all their strength behind the 

all-round construction of socialism.’’ (See also 

Appendix, Documentation). 

The integrated socialist educational system 

comprises 

— pre-school education facilities, 

—the ten-year polytechnical secondary com- 
prehensive school, 

— vocational training facilities, 

—educational facilities where young people 
reach college level, 

— engineering and technical schools, 

—colleges and universities, 

—facilities for adult training and further educa- 
tion of working people. 

The importance and efficiency of this system 

mainly arises from the fact that it offers all 

members of society the opportunity to improve 

their knowledge and develop their abilities 

constantly and that all stages of our educational 

system are organically linked to one another. 
On the following pages we would like to 

outline the tasks of our socialist educational 

system and the way in which it functions. 


— Pre-school education facilities 
Pre-school education takes place in two stages: 
in créches for children of up to three years of 
age and in kindergartens for children from three 
to six when they start going to school. These 
facilities contribute substantially to the sound 
and harmonious physical and mental de- 
velopment of the youngest members of our 
up-and-coming generation. The little ones are 
looked after, educated and brought up by well 
trained personnel in a natural and relaxed at- 
mosphere. 

The main emphasis is on the care and educa- 
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tion of the children in keeping with their age 
and their pysical and psychological capacities. 
This is carried out on the basis of an integrated 
plan providing for the preparation of the 
children for entering the next higher age group 
and, as in the case of kindergartens, for en- 
tering school. They take part in playing and 
learning as a meaningful combination. 

Our government has always devoted atten- 
tion to the new construction, extension and 
modern appointment of créches and kindergar- 
tens. (Also see Appendix, Facts and figures..., 
and Documentation). Today, the GDR is 
able to accommodate 60 per cent of all children 
of the relevant age group in créches and over 
90 per cent in kindergartens. By 1980 it will 
be possible for all children whose parents so 
wish it to attend a kindergarten. 

The funds necessary for pre-school facilities 
are made available by the government. Parents 
only contribute a small amount for meeting the 
costs of food. 


— The ten-year polytechnical secondary com- 
prehensive school 

The ten-year polytechnical secondary compre- 
hensive school is the backbone of our in- 
tegrated socialist educational system. Girls and 
boys are instructed and educated jointly ac- 
cording to integrated teaching programmes 
binding on all ten-year schools. It is thus en- 
sured that all children of the people receive a 
high level of general education and an equal 
grounding for bringing out their abilities and 
talents to the full. 

Special attention is attached to developing 
practical skills and awareness of the production 
process. This is why polytechnical education is 
an integral component of the teaching pro- 
gramme. It begins for schoolchildren of the 
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lower grades with handicrafts and school gar- 
dening. In grades 7 to 10 on days when produc- 
tion is timetabled, pupils acquire important 
basic knowledge of industry and agriculture 
and the productive work of people employed 
there. Polytechnical education substantially 
enhances the pupils’ respect and love of work 
and working people. Similarly, it prepares the 
pupils for compulsory vocational training 
which they will undertake if they do not go on 
to an institution of higher education after the 
tenth class. 

Over 75 per cent of all children attending 
grades | to 4 are looked after in after-school 
centres when lessons are over. Such centres are 
attached to all polytechnical schools. The 
children are supervised there by trained per- 
sonnel while doing their home work and follow- 
ing leisure pursuits. 

For schoolchildren learning in the upper 
grades there are various hobby and sports clubs 
where they can spend their leisure con- 
Structively. In addition, there exists a great 
number of facilities run by the Pioneer organi- 
zation and the youth federation, houses of 
culture and clubs as well as many libraries 
containing a great stock of children’s and young 
people’s literature. 


— Vocational training facilities 
Vocational training schools are designed to 
provide both boys and girls with the theoretical 
knowledge and practical skills of approximately 
300 trades requiring apprenticeship and to pre- 
pare them thoroughly for their future voca- 
tional activities. For many years now, over 99 
per cent of young people leaving school after 
the tenth grade have taken up and completed 
an apprenticeship. 

Female apprentices are to be found in almost 


all trades, the only exception being those not 
open to girls and women for medical or biologi- 
cal reasons. (Also see Appendix, Facts and 
figures). Owing to our equal and comprehen- 
sive polytechnical education there is an in- 
creasing number of girls choosing technical 
trades. About 70 per cent of the apprentices 
who are, for instance, trained as mechanics for 
data processing and office machines, skilled 
electronics workers or skilled chemical workers 
are girls. As far as trades in industry and agri- 
culture are concerned, girls account for 43.5 
per cent. 


— Educational facilities where young people 

reach university entrance standard 
Young people who intend to study at a college 
or university, attend school for twelve years, 
at the end of which they pass their Abitur 
examinations (approximately equivalent to 
A-levels). Another way to reach university 
entrance standard is to attend classes combin- 
ing vocational training with theoretical educa- 
tion in preparation of the Abitur which is taken 
after three years. The vocational training be- 
gins after completion of the tenth grade. Uni- 
versity entrance standard can also be acquired 
through courses at evening classes which come 
under the local education authorities. The pro- 
portion of girls passing the Abitur has for many 
years been over 50 per cent. (Cf.: Appendix, 
Facts and figures). 


— Engineering and technical schools 

Attendance at engineering and_ technical 
schools presupposes successful completion of 
ten-year schooling. Young people enrolled for 
courses in technical subjects are also required, 
in addition, to have completed an appropriate 


vocational training course. Roughly two thirds 
of the student population at engineering and 
technical schools are female. Their proportion 
is not only very high in the educational and 
medical sections but is also on the increase in 
the technical departments. At engineering 
schools girls and women account for over 30 
per cent of the total student population, while 
ten years ago they made up only 15 per cent. 
(Cf.: Ibid.). Students having completed a 
three-year course at engineering and technical 
schools are entitled to enrol at a college or 
university. 


— Colleges and universities 

Colleges and universities are the highest educa- 
tional institutions in our republic and they have 
had for several years a high percentage of 
women-students. Today almost half of all 
students enrolled at these establishments are 
girls and women. They are represented in all 
sciences without exception, including those 
where their proportion was _ significantly 
smaller only a few years ago. At present, 40 per 
cent of students in the mathematics/natural 
science sections and 28 per cent of those study- 
ing the technical sciences are female. The pro- 
portion of women on these courses has almost 
doubled in a period of ten years. (Cf.: Appen- 
dix, Facts and figures). 

Depending on which discipline, college and 
university courses last between four and five 
years and end with the acquisition of a Di- 
ploma. Such a certificate is necessary when 
graduates want to obtain a higher academic 
degree. 


—Facilities for training and further education 
of working people 
In the course of the GDR’s development, a 
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broad network of adult-education facilities has 
been created within the framework of our 
socialist educational system and has been 
steadily expanded in keeping with demand. 

It is mainly the task of socialist enterprises in 
industry and agriculture to give working people 
an opportunity to acquire qualifications as 
skilled workers and supervisory workers in 
their own educational facilities (factory acade- 
mies) or in establishments operated together 
with other enterprises and institutions. Work- 
ing people can also improve their knowledge in 
these establishments by making themselves 
acquainted with new findings in their specific 
spheres of work. (See Appendix, Documenta- 
tion and Facts and figures) 

These adult education facilities are above all 
charged with 
— giving working people who under capitalist 
conditions were unable to undergo vocational 
training or to acquire the qualifications neces- 
sary for the work done by them, an opportunity 
to attend courses and obtain the required level 
of qualification, 
and 
—imparting to working people who have 
completed vocational training, new specialist 
knowledge or training them to reach a higher 
educational level. 

Working people attending courses at en- 
terprise education facilities do so without inter- 
rupting their employment. These facilities are 
of particular importance for women, because 
in contrast to the majority of men only a few 
women completed vocational training in the 
past. Many women who left school under capi- 
talism did some unskilled work until they got 
married. It was only as a result of socialist 
construction that many of them were offered 
a real opportunity to follow a job, although in 
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the majority of cases, they lacked the required 
knowledge and skills. As many of these women 
had children it was decided to make it possible 
for them—unlike men—to attend vocational 
training or further education courses during 
working hours without loss of pay. This has, 
of course, remained the same till today and also 
applies to working mothers who already have 
a skilled worker’s certificate and want to raise 
their education level still further. 

In contrast to the generally accepted princi- 
ple of carrying out adult qualification courses 
outside working hours these women may attend 
special classes for women during working 
hours. Depending on the type of vocational 
certificate they want to obtain, for instance 
that of a skilled worker in some trade or of a 
supervisory worker, engineer or industrial 
economist, the courses last between one and 
three years. 

During the last few years, hundreds of 
thousands of women have used these favour- 
able opportunities offered by the adult educa- 
tion scheme so that they would no longer have 
to be unskilled or semi-skilled workers. They 
acquired full qualifications for a job they were 
already doing or for a job requiring greater 
responsibility. Thus in the GDR specific forms 
and methods have gradually been created for 
the training and further qualification of women 
already married when they started their work- 
ing life, the majority of whom only had the 
minimum education. 

In addition, it was established by law that at 
the suggestion of the trade unions, women with 
a long record of proficiency and taking into 
account their experience and skill and expertise, 
could be awarded the skilled worker’s certifi- 
cate. This regulation primarily applies to 
women aged 40 and over. 


Trade unions and enterprises attach major 
attention to the qualification of female produc- 
tion workers to become skilled production 
workers. In a relative short span of time the 
stage has been reached where almost 50 per 
cent of all women production workers in in- 
dustry have acquired a skilled worker’s certifi- 
cate for their job. This positive development 
has been greatly assisted through the special 
classes for women. 

Women with children, wanting to undergo 
vocational training need and receive active 
support from their fellow-workers and from 
their families. But despite all the favourable 
conditions offered them, the training takes a 
great amount of time and strength and often 
women have to give up many comforts tempo- 
rarily. So it is really a big day for them, for the 
collectives where they work, for their husbands 
and their children when they receive certifi- 
cates at the end of the courses. 

We are proud of the positive results obtained 
in adult education and particularly of those 
attained in the qualification of women. We 
should not forget in this connection that many 
teachers and managers, among them many 
men, made a considerable personal con- 
tribution to these successes. 

It is inherent in the laws governing our de- 
velopment that the number of women training 
as skilled workers by attending special classes 
for women or graduating from such classes at 
technical schools and colleges has started to 
drop, because the ‘‘pent-up demand”’ on the 
part of older women workers has now been 
satisfied to a large degree and the coming 
generation of young working women have 
acquired such a good educational level in gen- 
eral that special qualification measures are no 
longer necessary. Educational differences be- 


tween males and females are unknown to this 
generation. 

It has become quite normal for all working 
people to improve their knowledge and skills 
through the adult education scheme. They are 
thus able to master new technical, tech- 
nological and economic tasks for rendering the 
national economy more intensive. 


Communism is our aim 
The Programme of the Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany states that communist society is one 
“fof universally educated human beings who 
display a high degree of political awareness, 
who administer public affairs consciously and 
rationally and who ensure maximum efficiency 
of production and services’’, that it is a society 
‘in which all working men and women avail 
themselves of their abilities to secure the great- 
est benefits for the people... Communism is 
a society that gives everyone full opportunity 
to perform creative work and to lead a cultured 
and meaningful life.”’ 

This is the great aim towards which our 
socialist educational policy is directed. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 
IN SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 

THE FOUNDATION 

OF THEIR EQUALITY 


The revolutionary vision outlined by August 
Bebel in the chapter ‘““Women in the future’’ 
of ‘“‘Women and socialism’’ has become flesh 
and blood in the shape of women living under 
socialist conditions in the German Democratic 
Republic. Well educated, trained and self- 
reliant, they have their firm place in all spheres 
of public life and share prominently in our 
successful development. 

The employment of women has become a 
natural social phenomenon in the GDR. 86 per 
cent of all women of working age (15 to 60 
years) follow a trade or profession or are in the 
process of education or training. 3.5 million 
women are working class. That is over half of 
all production and office workers. 

The revolutionary working-class movement 
has always consistently and passionately ad- 
vocated women’s employment. The founders 
of scientific socialism, Karl Marx and Freder- 
ick Engels, looked upon the employment of 
women as the basic condition for their libera- 
tion from double oppression. Similarly, Vladi- 
mir Ilyich Lenin and other great working-class 
leaders, particularly August Bebel and Clara 
Zetkin, were fully convinced of the necessity 
for women to work. They considered the right 
to work to be part of those revolutionary de- 
mands of the proletariat, which are linked up 
with the implementation of its historic mission. 
In their speeches and papers they emphatically 
underlined the necessity and the value of 
women’s employment as an indispensable con- 
dition for the all-round development of their 
personalities, for the involvement particularly 
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of female proletarians in the class struggle 
against capital and for the economic inde- 
pendence of women from men. They regarded 
the social ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and equal participation of both sexes in the 
social labour process as an essential pre- 
requisite for the liberation of women. In addi- 
tion, the revolutionary working-class move- 
ment looked upon women’s employment as an 
objective requirement for the development of 
the productive forces, this being fundamental 
for the increase of social wealth. 

In his work ‘‘Capital’’ Karl Marx emphasized 
the personality-moulding character of labour. 
He wrote: “‘By thus acting on the external 
world and changing it, he (man) at the same 
time changes his own nature. He develops 
slumbering powers and compels them to act in 
obedience to his sway.’”’ 

We all know that it was work which led man 
out of the animal kingdom and that it is through 
work, the socially productive activity that man 
and his social conditions are changed. The 
self-fulfilment of the individual, whether male 
or female, is only possible through meaningful, 
creative and socially useful work. 

When the founders of scientific socialism 
advocated women’s employment as a matter of 
principle they always unmasked the shameless 
double exploitation of women by capital, and 
demanded that the workers movement should 
relentlessly fight for better protection schemes 
for women. August Bebel and Clara Zetkin did 
not overlook either that the involvement of 
women in the capitalist production process did 
not so much suit the interest of women them- 
selves but rather that of capital. But they drew 
the conclusion that the interests of progress and 
the liberation of both sexes could only be 
served not by resisting the employment of 


women under capitalism but by the in- 
volvement of women in the revolutionary 
struggle against capital. 


The right to work— 
one of our most important achievements 


Work cannot unfold the creative faculties and 
abilities of men and women and develop their 
personalities comprehensively unless they are 
free from exploitation and suppression. August 
Bebel wrote: ‘‘The transformation of the means 
of production into common. ownership 
furnishes society with a new foundation. Living 
and working conditions ... change fundamen- 
tally for both sexes. Human existence is pro- 
vided with a new content.’’ 

The experience accumulated by the German 
Democratic Republic is another proof of this 
Marxist concept. Immediately after the libera- 
tion of our people from Hitler fascism by the 
Soviet Union and the other countries of the 
anti-Hitler coalition, the social and economic 
conditions were created under the leadership of 
the party of the working class which were 
designed to eliminate any discrimination 
against women once and for all. 

Being the heir of everything progressive 
brought forth by the revolutionary workers 
movement, the party of the working class relied 
on the principles of Marxism-Leninism in the 
struggle to solve the women’s issue and con- 
sistently advocated the equal participation of 
women in the social production process. The 
right to work was guaranteed for each and 
everyone without any limitation. Fear for their 
workplace, fear of the future and for their daily 
bread is today unknown to women, men and 
young people in the German Democratic Re- 
public. Economic security and an atmosphere 


of certainty are among the most important 
advantages inherent in socialism. To be sure, 
the right to work does not just cover the 
guarantee of full employment. It does not just 
mean securing some paid activity, but rather 
that every man and woman is entitled to work 
in accordance with his or her abilities in keep- 
ing with national economic conditions. Thus 
the right to work serves the self-realization of 
the people and the development of their talents, 
creative abilities and personalities. 

During the thirty years of the socialist Ger- 
man Democratic Republic millions of women 
have had the experience that their participation 
in the labour process has widened their in- 
tellectual horizons, that it has brought to light 
hidden talents and creative forces and strength- 
ened their self-confidence. Hundreds of 
thousands of women have transformed in the 
spirit of progress, and generated new modes of 
thinking and behaviour by their immediate 
participation in their job, by proving them- 
selves in the daily labour process, by being 
members of a collective, taking part in socialist 
emulation to fulfil enterprise tasks and partici- 
pating in trade union activities and in the work 
of other social organizations. 

Similarly, it has become evident that the 
status of women within the family has been 
consolidated thanks to their greater wealth of 
knowledge and experience gained from work- 
ing and their resulting economic independence. 
As a general rule, working women are in- 
tellectually more demanding marriage partners 
and are better able to educate and bring up their 
children. 

Life in the socialist GDR thus confirms in a 
thousand ways that women’s personality and 
potential can be brought out to their fullest 
extent when they are not only orientated towards 
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household and family and are no longer solely 
subordinated to the concerns of husband and 
children. 

It is only through creative and socially useful 
work, in a society that is free from exploitation, 
and the resulting social and economic inde- 
pendence, combining a meaningful occupation 
with motherhood, that it is possible for a 
woman ‘“‘to be free and on a par with man, and 
mistress of her destiny’’, as anticipated by 
August Bebel. 

While work under socialism leads to the 
social and economic liberation of women it 
continues to keep them in servitude and under 
oppression in the capitalist world. Exploitation 
and a lack of freedom prevail in countries 
where the means of production are in private 
hands and where workers, male and female, 
have to sell their labour power to the capital- 
ists. It is those countries to which August 
Bebel’s assessment “‘Oppression is the com- 
mon lot of woman and labouring man’’ applies 
to this day. 

August Bebel Knew that the root of social 
dependence and oppression is to be found in 
the economic dependence of the oppressed on 
the oppressor. For this reason he worked with 
revolutionary commitment for the elimination 
of all social barriers making man dependent on 
man and one sex dependent on the other. 


The double exploitation of women 


In his book ‘‘The origin of the family, private 
property and the state’’ Frederick Engels 
proved that “‘the emancipation of women and 
their equality with men are impossible and must 
remain so as long as women are excluded from 
socially productive work and restricted to 
housework, which is private. The emancipation 
of women becomes possible only when women 
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are enabled to take part in production on a 
large, social scale, and when domestic duties 
require their attention only to a minor degree. 
And this has become possible only as a result 
of modern large-scale industry, which not only 
permits of the participation of women in pro- 
duction in large numbers, but actually calls for 
tee 

When capitalism entered into its imperialist 
Stage there was a swift growth in the number 
of working women. While in 1882 Germany had 
some 5.5 million women workers, their number 
rose to approximately 9.5 million by 1907, 
equivalent to roughly one-third of the female 
population of working age. 

Apart from temporary fluctuations as a result 
of the spontaneous and unbalanced de- 
velopment of capitalism and the succession of 
cyclical crises and booms, this ratio has been 
approximately maintained in the capitalist 
countries. In 1975, some 37 per cent of the 
female population over 14 years of age were 
employed or looking for work in the countries 
of the European Economic Community. 

As already outlined elsewhere in this book, 
female labour is a source of extra profit for 
capitalism, because it is far cheaper than male 
labour. It is cheaper because women, now as 
before, do not receive equal pay for equal work 
and because they are channelled into less 
skilled and lower paid occupations. In addition, 
the capitalist entrepreneurs fix the wages of 
women below the value of their labour power, 
by labelling the earnings of women as ‘‘addi- 
tional income’’ for the family only. 

Despite the low wages they receive, despite 
discriminatory working conditions and totally 
inadequate social support, women are forced 
to go out to work, in order to help meet the 
rising costs of subsistence. 


One of the insoluble contradictions of the 
capitalist system is that on the one hand, in- 
creasing masses of women are drawn into the 
social labour process, and on the other hand, 
capitalism is unable to guarantee to them the 
right to work which is an elementary human 
right or to create even a minimum of the basic 
social conditions necessary to make it easier for 
women to reconcile a career and mother- 
hood. 

Growing unemployment is one of the most 
inhuman features of the ever-growing general 
crisis of capitalism. Women are always the first 
to be affected particularly sharply by unem- 
ployment, this being a reflection of the double 
exploitation of women in this outworn social 
order. In January 1978, there were 6,243 million 
unemployed in the countries of the European 
Economic Community. 41 per cent were 
women although they account for only one- 
third of the working population. 

The communist and workers’ parties and 
many trade union organizations in West Eu- 
ropean countries consistently fight for equality 
in employment between women and men, for 
job security and for social improvements which 
ameliorate the life of working people. The most 
progressively minded among them see that 
changes can only be effected through class 
struggle, a struggle which ultimately attacks the 
foundations of capitalist society, 1.e. the pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production. 

There is an ever-rising number of women 
participating in the political and social struggles 
of the working class against capitalism with 
awareness and growing self-confidence. But 
above all women workers are lining themselves 
up with their male colleagues and increasingly 
campaigning for higher wages, for job security 
and for greater health and safety at work. We 


have already stated that it was not the com- 
munists who invented female labour. But they 
regard equal employment for women under 
socialism as the most important condition for 
their equality. 


Women among the pioneers 
of anti-fascist democratic construction 


When the fascist German Reich collapsed in 
ruins in 1945, progressive forces in what was 
then the Soviet occupation zone of Germany 
united in the Bloc of Anti-fascist Democratic 
Parties. 

This Bloc was led by the Communist Party 
of Germany and the Social Democratic Party 
of Germany—the two workers’ parties which 
acted together and which united in April 1946 
at their historic unifying congress to form the 
Socialist Unity Party of Germany. It strove for 
the complete eradication of fascism, for the 
construction of the country on an anti-fascist 
democratic foundation, as well as for peace and 
friendship with all nations. 

Many women participated in this struggle 
from the very outset. In the “‘History of the 
Socialist Unity Party of Germany’’ it is stated 
that “‘The struggle to implement equality for 
women which is one of the inalienable demands 
in the programme of the revolutionary working- 
class movement, had now become an integral 
part of our anti-fascist democratic trans- 
formation.”’ 

In the same way as women could only obtain 
equality of rights as a result of fundamental 
political, economic and ideological changes, the 
successes of the anti-fascist democratic trans- 
formation were only possible through the active 
participation of women. It must be remembered 
that women made up the majority of the work- 
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ing population at the end of the Second World 
War, which lends additional weight to their 
conscious involvement in the democratic con- 
struction. 

In those hard days when towns lay in ruins, 
fields were untilled and devastated and families 
suffered from hunger and want, hundreds of 
thousands of women followed the appeal 
launched by the Communist Party of Germany 
on 11 June 1945 to the working people in town 
and country, inviting them to help overcome 
the rule of monopoly capital and create an 
anti-imperialist democracy. 

Women were among the first people to begin 
to clear the ruins in the towns with hammer and 
pickaxe and to cultivate the fields with plough 
and harrow in the villages, in order to provide 
bread and accommodation for their starving 
and freezing children. In October 1946, the 
number of women in Germany exceeded that 
of men by 7 million, as millions of soldiers had 
either lost their lives on the battlefields of the 
Second World War carrying out the schemes 
for world domination of fascist German 
imperialism, or were in_ prisoner-of-war 
camps. 

The active involvement of women in setting 
the economy going again and in democratic 
reorganization at a time of abject misery and 
want, hopelessness and despair, belongs to one 
of the most heroic chapters in the history of our 
workers’ and farmers’ state. The women remo- 
ving the rubble in the towns and the new farmers 
in the countryside who started to cultivate the 
land they had received through the democratic 
land reform, will live on the memory of our 
people as ‘‘activists of the first hour’. 

To begin with, millions of women took up 
employment, because they were compelled to 
support their families. They went to work with 
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energy to heal the wounds which fascism and 
war had inflicted on the economy. And in this 
process many women became aware that it was 
not just necessary to overcome misery and 
want, but that fascism having been smashed, 
the people were being offered the historic 
opportunity to create the foundations of a 
better future. 

‘‘ All the work we did and all the privation we 
underwent was in the interest of our children, 
so that they would have a better future,’’ stated 
Friedel Pries, one of the ‘‘activists of the first 
hour’’ in Berlin, when recalling the difficult 
initial years and the attitude shown by women. 

An increasing number of women joined the 
anti-fascist women’s commissions founded 
in the autumn of 1945 and made it their deci- 
sive task to fight for the democratic transfor- 
mation of Germany, the equality of women 
in employment and public life, and for mother 
and child welfare. 

Whilst millions of women led by the work- 
ing-class party stood by the side of men in 
reconstructing the economy they began to 
feel the inner need to make an active contri- 
bution to the new life, to participate in exerci- 
sing power as members or as allies of the work- 
ing class and to learn to run government and 
economic affairs. Hundreds of thousands of 
women were inspired by the fact that their 
work and commitment were needed, and for 
the first time were serving the construction 
of a new order of society in which personal 
and public interests formed a harmonious 
unity. 

Socialist society has at no time attempted to 
conceal the fact that the tremendous task of 
building socialism cannot be fulfilled without 
the cooperation of women. 


How having a career became 
a basic need for women 


The number of female working people has 
increased year by year since the founding of 
the German Democratic Republic in October 
1949, 

While in 1950, 2.9 million working women 
were registered in the GDR, the figure had 
gone up to over 3.4 million by 1960, 3.7 million 
by 1970 and over 4 million by 1976. Today 
more than 86 per cent of all women of working 
age (15 to 60 years) are gainfully employed or 
attending school, vocational training or in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

This proportion of working women is among 
the highest in the world. It is indicative of the 
tremendous efforts made by our socialist soci- 
ety to promote women and constantly to im- 
prove the conditions enabling them ever better 
to reconcile their duties at work with bringing 
up a family. It also reflects the vast ideological, 
intellectual and moral development which has 
taken place in the thinking and acting of women 
and men during the three decades that have 
passed since the founding of the GDR. 

In the first few years of our republic’s exist- 
ence progressive forces had to fight against 
a mountain of prejudices and reservations 
vis-a-vis the employment of women, against a 
lack of faith and self-confidence on the one 
hand and presumption and men’s arrogance on 
the other. They had to break through traditions 
and habits which the exploiting class had in- 
stilled in the mass of the people over the centu- 
ries. 

This process brought forth a new social atti- 
tude towards the role of women, particularly 
as far as their involvement in the labour process 
was concerned. We should like to emphasize 


that although our country has strongly en- 
couraged the employment of women it has 
always abided by the principle of voluntariness 
and left it to women themselves to decide 
whether or not to have a job. 

To be sure, the motives which made women 
take up work have varied in the three decades 
since our democratic new beginning. Initially, 
as already stated, many women did so out of 
sheer economic necessity. Subsequently they 
desired their own income or to contribute to 
that of their family, realizing that they would 
thus best be able to ensure a secure future for 
their children and for themselves. They also 
felt an ever stronger desire to become finan- 
cially independent from their husbands and to 
do something useful outside the family. Last 
but not least, women sought in a career the 
chance to prove themselves, and to have an 
opportunity to apply the knowledge and skills 
acquired by them. 

It has proved true that the level of women’s 
employment would inevitably be very high in 
a society where girls and boys are equally well 
prepared for life and where almost all of them 
complete vocational training. This high rate of 
employment among women has resulted in the 
fact that women are represented in all sectors 
of the national economy and that completely 
new trades and professions have been opened 
up to them. 


Having a job means much more 
than just going out to work 


As things stand today, women account for 
roughly half of all working people in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. A source of tremen- 
dous material and intellectual potential has 
been tapped for the further development of 
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society through their participation in all sectors 
of the national economy in both material pro- 
duction and the non-producing branches. (See 
also Appendix—Facts and figures). Displaying 
intelligence, energy and diligence, they 
give of their very best in taking part in fulfil- 
ling the tasks confronting society, standing 
shoulder to shoulder with their male fellow- 
workers, in industry and agriculture, trade, 
science, culture, the education system, the 
health service and socialist government de- 
partments. 

So the truth of what the classic writers of 
Marxism-Leninism predicted has been con- 
firmed that the new society cannot be con- 
structed unless all forces, talents and assets of 
women and men alike are used. 

Clara Zetkin pointed out that a society of 
greater material wealth and of a fuller cultural 
life requires the participation of women. The 
forces participating in the construction effort 
are redoubled through the activities of women 
in society and for society. ‘‘And even more’’, 
she exclaimed, ‘“‘the freest participation on the 
part of women in all sectors of public life brings 
forth richer and more diverse achieve- 
ments...’’ 

Great headway has been made in the GDR 
in the course of three decades in overcoming 
the one-sided social division of labour inherited 
from the capitalist past. The number of women 
working in nationally-owned industrial en- 
terprises has increased constantly over the past 
few years. At the end of 1976 it was one in 
every three. It should also be mentioned in this 
connection that the percentage of women has 
not only risen in branches of industry tradition- 
ally employing a large number of female work- 
ers such as the textile industry and other 
branches of light industry, but it also increased 
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in branches which were primarily reserved for 
men in the past. This 1s mainly true of electrical 
engineering and electronics, the chemical in- 
dustry, and the iron and steel sector, but also 
includes mechanical engineering and the build- 
ing materials industry. 

Today, women play a major role even in the 
power and fuel industry, a sector which 
formerly almost exclusively employed men. 
Approximately every third worker in this 
branch is a woman nowadays. There are female 
engine operators, dispatchers, plant operators, 
supervisory workers in power stations and even 
female operators of complicated excavating 
machinery in lignite open-cast mining. They 
prove to be as good as their male colleagues 
in these jobs. 

Building construction in the capital of the 
GDR indicates to what extent women are 
making use of the opportunities offered them 
for acquiring an education and improving their 
vocational qualifications, and what achieve- 
ments they are accomplishing for society. The 
women removing the rubble in the initial years 
after the war have become crane operators, 
architects, design engineers and site engineers 
today. Every fifth building worker in Berlin is 
a woman—a woman with a high level of quali- 
fication and a great amount of knowledge and 
skills. As many as 83 per cent of them have 
completed vocational training in their field. 

Similarly, in other branches of industry 
women are likewise to be found in just about 
every job and office. A considerable rise in the 
proportion of female employees has been regis- 
tered in trade, transport and in the posts and 
telecommunications sector. 

In all, three-quarters of all gainfully em- 
ployed women of the GDR work in productive 
sectors of the national economy. They account 


for 43.8 per cent of all those employed in in- 
dustry, 72.6 per cent in trade, 37.1 per cent in 
transport and the posts and telecommunica- 
tions system and 15.8 per cent in the con- 
struction industry. As for our socialist agricul- 
ture, women have a share in the workforce 
there of 43.0 per cent (See Appendix, Facts and 
figures). 


Farming women and socialism 


Perhaps the place where the life of women has 
changed most visibly and most apparently has 
been in the villages of our republic. Their life 
was the most backward and they often be- 
longed to the poorest in the past. The women 
farmers of today simply cannot be compared 
with the peasant women and farm hands of the 
old order, who were uneducated and kept in 
backwardness, who knew nothing other than 
hard work and subservience to the landowner. 
Girls born in the countryside were at a disadvan- 
tage from the very first day of their life, unless 
they were born into a rich family. Referring to 
their fate August Bebel wrote that the daughters 
of peasants were cheap labour on their fathers’ 
farmstead. Those who married became at best 
‘maids on their own piece of ground’’. 

Our modern farm women cannot be com- 
pared either with those oppressed women of 
the past or those women in the villages of 
capitalist countries, who are at a disadvantage 
socially and educationally, who are a long way 
from enjoying equality of rights, and most of 
whom are nothing more than unpaid family 
helps. In the Federal Republic of Germany, for 
example, 80 per cent of all women employed 
in agriculture have such a status to this day and 
their life differs from that of those ‘‘maids on 


their own piece of ground”’ only by the use of 
better implements and machines. 

In the GDR, the workers’ and farmers’ 
power created the conditions necessary for the 
full emancipation of women farmworkers and 
for their equality in all spheres of life. In the 
same way aS women in towns, they are able to 
acquire knowledge and experience and learn to 
master up-to-date machinery. It must not be 
forgotten that our agriculture would not have 
obtained its present high level without the work 
of women. It is not an exaggeration when we 
say that women themselves have made the 
greatest contribution to the progressive revolu- 
tion that has taken place in their lives. 

A total of 340,020 women are employed in 
agriculture today. That is 43.9 per cent of the 
overall workforce in this sector of the national 
economy. In crop production they account for 
43.1 per cent and in livestock production, 52.4 
per cent. 79.4 per cent of all women in agricul- 
ture have completed vocational training today, 
whilst in 1960 it was roughly 3.0 per cent. 
Approximately 40,000 women in the country- 
side are qualified for operating up-to-date farm 
machinery. 

The vast social changes in the countryside 
were initiated by the democratic land reform 
immediately after our liberation from Hitler 
fascism, through which the land was given to 
those who had always cultivated it. The new 
farmers—former farm hands and peasants with 
no land—as well as old-established small peas- 
ants were ultimately able to work for their own 
benefit, although they had to do a hard job, and 
their working day lasted from sunrise to sunset 
in the initial period. 

The democratic land reform marked the 
beginning of a revolution in the countryside, 
which eliminated exploitation and created the 
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necessary foundations to gradually overcome 
the social and cultural backwardness of the 
countryside and the contradiction between 
town and country. This process was ac- 
companied by fierce conflicts and hard class 
struggle in which many progressive-minded 
women proved themselves by the side of for- 
ward-looking men. 

The farmers brought about these profound 
changes under the leadership of the working 
class and its party. Industrial workers showed 
themselves to be firm allies of the farmers and 
helped in every respect to raise yields and to 
make labour and life in agriculture easier and 
fuller. At the time, women farmers had still to 
bear the brunt of bringing up the children, and 
the domestic duties arising from running a 
farmstead, cultivating the fields and raising 
animals. The time was not yet ripe for the 
socialist transformation of agriculture which 
would fundamentally change women’s lives. 
The rights which the new order granted all 
women did not extend for most women far- 
mers inside the farmhouse. 

It was only when farmers began to join 
forces, when they united in agricultural produc- 
tion cooperatives—a development which began 
in 1952 and was successfully completed in the 
early 1960s—that real possibilities were opened 
up for women in the countryside to enjoy full 
equality. Women were often more prepared 
than men to become members of the coopera- 
tives, even though some of them did not yet 
recognize the overall importance of coopera- 
tive large-scale production for the victory of 
socialism in the countryside. 

Thus, what August Bebel had predicted 
became a reality, in a process full of conflicts 
and struggle, a process which was of great 
significance for all farmers’ families and which 
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was energetically pursued by tens of thousands 
of women. Bebel stated: *“‘Eventually, after a 
development covering thousands of years, the 
land will be restored to common ownership by 
the bondsmen themselves.’’ 

Having become .members of agricultural 
production cooperatives, women in_ the 
countryside were ever better able to avail them- 
selves of their rights. They had a say in all 
matters concerning their cooperative, and soci- 
ety as a whole. Work was filled with a new 
meaning and the work of the women was 
completely changed. They had regular working 
hours and—more important—they had free 
time! They were finally granted the most im- 
portant and wonderful of all human rights—the 
right to education and knowledge. 

The advent of the cooperatives brought with 
it unheard of refinements—shorter working 
hours, a reduction of the proportion of physi- 
cally heavy labour, a paid day off per month 
for doing household work and paid annual 
holidays. Creches, kindergartens, nursing sta- 
tions and rural health centres, club houses, 
libraries and many service facilities were estab- 
lished. 

Working conditions have been further im- 
proved since the mid-sixties with the transition 
to industrial methods of production and the 
wider application in agriculture of the latest 
findings of science and technology. New places 
of work were created and new methods adopt- 
ed making new demands on women as well. 
Women farmers proved that they are just as 
able as men to operate up-to-date farm machin- 
ery. They learned to drive tractors, combine 
harvesters, mowers, chaff-cutters and fork-lift 
trucks. In industrial plants accommodating 
some 2,000 cows, 1,500 head of young cattle or 
100,000 pigs under one roof they operate rotary 


Roughly 86 per cent 
of the female popu- 
lation of working age 
take advantage of 
their right to work. 
More and more wo- 
men are realizing that 
having a job is the 
most important step 
towards any kind of 
equality. Work in 
nationally-owned 
enterprises is also 
conducive to develop- 
ing women’s politi- 
cal consciousness and 
their readiness to take 
part in democratic 
cooperation. As things 
stand today, women 
account for 49.7 per 
cent of all trade union 
members in the GDR. 
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The young woman to be seen in Student mothers are devoted 
our photo has grown up under special attention. These young 
socialism. She has always women attending a special course 
enjoyed equal educational in a holiday home run by their 
opportunities with males of her _ enterprise have taken their chil- 
own age. Motherhood is no ob- dren with them. The mothers can 
stacle to her completing her devote themselves to study, 
study course. secure in the knowledge that 
their little ones are being well 
looked after. 
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Ten in every 100 working women 
are employed in socialist agri- 
culture. The life of women who 
work on the land has changed 
fundamentally. Doomed in the 
past to a life in primitive condi- 
tions performing the heaviest 
tasks, they have now learnt to 
master the most up-to-date 

farm machinery. 70 per cent of 
women employed in crop pro- 
duction and 74 per cent of those 
employed in livestock production 
have special qualifications for 
their jobs. Many women sit on 
cooperative boards. Kinder- 
gartens in rural areas do not 
differ in their educational level 
from those in towns. All of them 
work on the basis of scientif- 
ically worked-out curricula. 
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Marthel Thiekotter enjoys high 
esteem in the large nationally- 
owned textile works where she 
is employed. Her experience of 
life and work is a great source of 
benefit for all the younger work- 
ers in her collective. 


Celebrating her 60th birthday 
surrounded by her fellow-work- 
ers, she delivers her first 
‘‘sreat speech’’. Everybody is 
glad that Marthel Thiekotter 
still feels too young to retire. 
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Whether as a manag- 
er or a Skilled 
worker, being entrust- 
ed with responsibi- 
lity gives a woman in- 
ner satisfaction and 
self-confidence. 
Women are to an 
increasing extent in- 
volved in planning 
and managing the 
national economy. 
But despite all the 
support women are 
granted under social- 
ism it is still not so 
easy to have children 
and fulfil the greater 
duties of a managerial 
function. 


A work discussion. The three 
participants are members of a 
model brigade in the nationally- 
owned heavy engineering works 
at Wildau. It is taken for granted 
that male and female workers are 
equal partners in the discussion. 
Disparagement of work of women 
is a thing of the past. 


This young woman has every 
reason to be happy. She is one 
of the victors of the cultural 
competitions held during the 
Worker’s Festival of the GDR. 
All her fellow-workers, male 
and female, share her joy, being 
proud of her ability and anxious 
to congratulate her. 


Everything possible is done for 
children and their mothers. A 
baby which first sees the light of 
day in the German Democratic 
Republic is born into a country 
which cherishes children. Care 
of mother and child begins right 
at the pregnancy stage in the 
form of exemplary pre-natal 
supervision. As a result, the 
GDR is among the countries 
with low maternal and infant 
mortality rates. 
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milking parlours, automated feeding equipment 
and mucking out machinery, and are re- 
sponsible for huge national economic assets. 
But this development did not take place at the 
expense of women’s health. The task of de- 
signing modern farm machinery compatible 
with the constitution of women was taken very 
seriously. 

Agricultural engineers gave every assistance. 
Over the years they have developed an agricul- 
tural technology which supplies the most 
up-to-date farm machinery, with the stamp 
‘designed for women’’. 

Women’s self-confidence has grown. Who 
today can question their creative abilities and 
their capacity to carry out social activities and 
share political responsibility? When managers 
of large agricultural enterprises are asked for 
the best, most reliable and far-sighted workers, 
they will mention the names of at least the same 
number of women as of men. 

If agriculture is to be carried out along in- 
dustrial lines it is necessary to organize produc- 
tion in the same way as in industry, which 
among other things, means working in shifts. 
Shift work is welcomed by women workers, 
because, as a result, they have regular and 
continuous working hours, more leisure time to 
plan, mainly for the caring of their children, for 
work on their private allotments or for educa- 
tion and recreation. 

The life of women in agriculture has thus 
assumed a completely different dimension in a 
historically short period. Formerly women 
worked on or in the immediate vicinity of their 
farmstead or village, while today it is not un- 
usual for them to go by bus to their places of 
work. 

We have already mentioned the great re- 
sponsibility which women share in the produc- 
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tion process and within the farm collective. But 
what matters most however is the fact that all 
the tremendous changes, new conditions and 
demands have enriched the personality of 
women farmers and made their lives happier. 
They are becoming increasingly aware of how 
inseparably their own personal interests are 
linked up with those of socialist society. You 
will find no differences any longer when you 
compare their social status with that of female 
industrial workers. Any disadvantages and any 
discrimination against women agricultural 
workers have been completely overcome. 

The further development of socialist agricul- 
ture will not only level off the differences in 
living conditions between town and country but 
also bring about further progress towards 
equality between the sexes. 

As in the case of industry and agriculture 
women are also making a big contribution in the 
non-producing sectors of the national 
economy. In 1976 three-quarters of those 
employed in the educational system and four- 
fifth of those working in the health service were 
women. Their creative efforts serve the educa- 
tion of the rising generation in the spirit of 
communism, and improve the quality and effi- 
ciency of medical and social care for the peo- 
ple. 

So it can be seen that the participation of 
women in all spheres of public life is contri- 
buting to Clara Zetkin’s ‘‘greater wealth of cul- 
tural life’’ since it is particularly in areas suchas 
education, the health service, science, art and 
culture that women have excelled themselves. 


Women in management 


Women are striving ““for independent incomes 
and personal freedom...’’ and they ‘‘are press- 
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ing forward, ... their ultimate desire to exer- 
cise their mental capacities in the higher walks 
of life and public offices ... Although the 
question of the admission of women to the 
higher professions in the present conditions of 
society only involves a small number, it is 
important as a matter of principle.”’ 

This statement by August Bebel character- 
izes an essential aspect of the employment of 
women: their right to do responsible work. 
How have the hopes he placed in the future 
socialist society on this question been fulfilled 
in our republic? 

Today, tens of thousands of well educated 
women successfully fill senior posts in the 
government and in the economy. This can be 
illustrated by a few figures (Cf.: Appendix, 
Facts and figures): 

@ Every fourth town or village in the GDR is 
headed by a mayoress. 

@ Every second headteacher or deputy head- 
teacher in our educational system, every 
second judge and every fifth district medical 
officer are women. 

@ Of all senior posts in industry and agriculture 
every sixth, in trade every second and in 
institutions of higher learning every third 1s 
held by women. 

Given this solid foundation, the proportion of 

women holding managerial functions in minist- 

ries and other central authorities as well as local 
government departments (at county and district 
level) can be systematically raised. 

These positive results are all the greater 
when one considers the unfavourable con- 
ditions which existed when our republic was 
founded. Alongside the great difficulties arising 
from the low educational levels of women there 
was a number of factors militating against the 
appointment of women for responsible func- 
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tions. We have already mentioned some of 
these. There were not a few men, for instance, 
who held the view that they could not be ex- 
pected to accept women as their superiors, 
even if they had the necessary abilities and 
qualifications. 

On the other hand, women themselves were 
reluctant. Many of them doubted their ability 
to do qualified work and to hold managerial 
posts. In addition, it was difficult enough under 
the conditions prevailing at the time to recon- 
cile the very simplest jobs with the day-to-day 
tasks that had to be fulfilled within the family, 
or the duties arising from looking after and 
bringing up children, let alone managerial 
functions. Thus it has cost us a great effort over 
the past thirty years to demonstrate the practi- 
cal self-evident truth that women are able to 
hold managerial functions. 

The process by which our conviction became 
a reality, began in the period of anti-fascist 
democratic construction. Women who had 
fought against fascism and survived the hell of 
prisons and camps were in the forefront of the 
struggle. Marked by privation and many years 
of imprisonment, they shouldered great re- 
sponsibility and proved themselves wherever 
they worked. Communist and social democratic 
women above all others worked tirelessly to get 
life going again and to establish democratic 
administrations. They were also the first to 
participate in the anti-fascist women’s com- 
missions which came into being everywhere 
and worked together with women not affiliated 
to any party and those who had been members 
of former bourgeois women’s organizations for 
a democratic united front. 

A firm wul and the political conviction that 
they were serving a good and just cause en- 
couraged many “‘activists of the first hour’’ to 


tackle these complicated tasks although most 
of them had a low level of knowledge. What 
they had to rely on were, above all, their ex- 
perience of life, a talent for organization, a 
marked sense of practical everyday matters and 
a great deal of perseverance. 

In the years that followed, thousands of 
women learned to share overall responsibility 
and take up leading positions through their 
active participation in the Women’s Demo- 
cratic League, the integrated democratic 
women’s organization of the GDR, which 
emerged from the anti-fascist women’s com- 
missions. 

Many girls and young women organized in 
the Free German Youth made use of the op- 
portunities created by socialist construction to 
take up study courses and acquire the knowl- 
edge and skills necessary for their entry to 
management. An ever increasing number of 
female college and technical school graduates 
equipped with a wealth of knowledge and ready 
to give of their very best were available to 
society. 

After all that has been said so far it is clear 
for everybody to see that the preparation of 
women for entry to management was at no time 
considered a measure directed against men, but 
was always looked upon as a common task. 
This means that no “‘positions of power’’ were 
wrested from men and that no “‘roles’’ were 
exchanged. Election and appointment for man- 
agerial positions has always depended on 
knowledge and individual qualification. 

August Bebel was forced to declare: “‘We 
have at present absolutely no scale by which 
to measure the degree of intellectual power and 
potential which will develop itself in men and 
women, when they are permitted to unfold 
under natural conditions of existence.’’ Our 
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socialist society does have such a scale today, 
and exceeds by far what can be found in capi- 
talist countries where here and there a few 
women are in leading positions for reasons of 
prestige. Such individual examples cannot 
conceal the fact that in the capitalist countries 
women as managers are neither in demand nor 
wanted. 

In contrast, our socialist reality demon- 
strates, and the future will make it even more 
apparent, that women and men are equal in 
mangerial potential. The required objective and 
subjective conditions have never been so 
favourable in this respect as today, since every 
third college and every second technical school 
graduate in this country is a women, this being 
a real basis for enabling even more women to 
work in leading positions in all sectors of our 
national economy. 

Let us relate some of the experiences gath- 
ered by us in the preparation and appointment 
of women for managerial posts. 

— Long-term preparation in clearly defined 
stages taking into account the concrete fam- 
ily situation has proved valuable. Holding 
political and social positions is very im- 
portant for the preparation for managerial 
positions, because people exercising them 
learn to work for the good of the community, 
to stand up for their convictions and to con- 
trol delicate situations. Many women holding 
leading positions today have fulfilled such 
duties within the ranks of the working-class 
party and the parties allied with it, in the 
trade unions, the youth federation and the 
women’s organization, or as deputies. They 
have therefore acquired valuable knowledge 
necessary for the guidance of collectives. 

—Last but not least, it is important that a 
woman’s decision to take on a managerial 
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post meets with the understanding of her 
family and of her husband and that both 
marital partners are ready to master the new 
situation arising from such a decision for the 
family. The question of whether women 
should be gainfully employed has in the GDR 
long since been decided in their favour. 

When we ask today how this rapid quantita- 

tive and qualitative development was pos- 

sible in the course of only one generation we 
should mention a number of conditions, the 
most substantial of these being the following: 

— consistent implementation of the principle 
of reward according to output or merit, 
characteristic of socialism, 

—complete legal equality of women and men 
in the socialist labour process, 

—tangible improvement of their working 
conditions (living conditions will be dealt 
with in a specific chapter of this book). 

The following pages are devoted to these con- 
ditions. 
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‘““FROM EACH ACCORDING 
TO HIS ABILITY, 

TO EACH ACCORDING 

TO HIS WORK” 


The principle ‘‘From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work’”’ is cor- 
rect under socialism. The entire economic and 
social life in the GDR is organized according 
to this principle. It reflects the unity of working 
people’s rights and duties, 1. e. the inter-rela- 
tionship existing between their obligation to 
work for society according to their powers and 
abilities and their right to be remunerated by 
society in accordance with the quantity and 
quality of their output. The implementation of 
the principle of distribution according to output 
or merit puts an end to the division of society 
into exploiters and exploited and also means 
that all working people enjoy the right to equal 
pay for equal work, all working people, women 
of course being included. 

In its history the revolutionary workers’ 
movements has conducted a protracted hard 
struggle for this right. And the proletarian 
women’s movement, with its slogan ‘‘Equal 
pay for equal work’”’ also played its part in the 
struggle. 

One of the first legal acts taken in what was 
then the Soviet occupation zone after the 
smashing of Hitler fascism, was the elimination 
of discrimination in the field of wages inherited 
from capitalism. As early as 17 August 1946, 
the Supreme Chief of the Soviet Military Ad- 
ministration in Germany issued Order No. 253 
providing for production and office workers to 
receive equal pay for equal output, irrespective 
of sex and age. That this was a decision of 
historic moment, was only clear at the time to 
those who had gathered experience in political 


struggle. The masses welcomed it as an act of 
justice. But the implementation of the order 
meant more, it provided one of the most sub- 
stantial pre-conditions for equality between 
women and men. 

Once our state of workers and farmers was 
founded, this principle was raised to the level 
of official government policy. It was embodied 
in the constitution and became unconditional 
everyday reality. The application of the princi- 
ple of reward according to output or merit 
meant that for the first time ever the same 
importance was attached by society to the work 
of women as was attached to that of men. In 
socialist industry and agriculture, in all socialist 
enterprises and institutions they receive the 
same pay as men, provided they produce an 
equal performance. The forms of remuneration 
can differ depending on the form of ownership 
under which enterprises fall, but it is characte- 
ristic of all of them that the work of women is 
recognized materially and morally in the same 
way as that of men. It is only logical therefore 
that the majority of women in town and 
countryside came to look upon the im- 
plementation of this right not only as an act of 
social justice, but regarded it as a material 
expression of their equality with men and their 
principally equal status in society and the work 
process. 

So the job satisfaction of women was in- 
creased, as was their readiness to fulfil social 
tasks. They were inspired to work hard and to 
show a sense of creative initiative. They ex- 
perienced that great accomplishments for the 
good of society were also of benefit for the 
individual and that everything that is advanta- 
geous for socialism is also conducive to women 
and their equal status vis-a-vis men. Women’s 
zest for study and further qualification, their 


readiness to tackle new tasks and master tech- 
nology increased as a result. The socialist prin- 
ciple of reward according to output or merit 
thus helped women to break through the bar- 
riers of the ‘‘typical female profession or oc- 
cupation’’ of capitalism, and overcome the 
division of labour between the sexes. This 
process is furthered through the development 
of the productive forces and through the ideo- 
logical and educational activities of the socialist 
state. 

Profiting from the advantages inherent in 
socialism the new generation of young women 
has turned towards areas and activities in the 
national economy which where formerly the 
preserve of men. 


Work and labour legislation 


In order to enforce equality between men 
and women in the labour process it was neces- 
sary to repeal all laws stemming from the capi- 
talist past sanctioning the exploitation of 
women and their inequality. The workers’ and 
farmers’ power replaced these laws by 
completely new legislation corresponding to the 
changed social conditions and raising the em- 
ployment of women to an equal footing. 

We were also able to profit from Soviet 
experience in this field. Led by the party of 
Lenin, the young Soviet state had imple- 
mented equality under the law between men 
and women during the first few years of its 
existence. In his famous address to mark Inter- 
national Women’s Day on 8 March 1921, V. I. 
Lenin stated: ‘‘No party or revolution in the 
world has ever dreamed of striking so deep at 
the roots of the oppression and inequality of 
women as the Soviet, Bolshevik revolution is 
doing. Here, in Soviet Russia, no trace is left 
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of any inequality between men and women 
under the law.”’ 

Similarly, Lenin pointed out that the equality 
of the sexes under the law is only the first step 
preparing the ground for the complete libera- 
tion of women. It is the foundation of, but not 
the structure itself. The full involvement of 
women in all spheres of social life can only be 
the result of the construction of socialist soci- 
ety. 

The first constitution of the GDR already 
proclaimed the political, economic and legal 
equality of women and men. A substantial 
aspect of this equality was and is, alongside 
equal pay for equal work, the special protection 
of working women and, notably, of mothers. 

When Karl Marx and Frederick Engels and, 
subsequently, August Bebel and Clara Zetkin 
declared their support for women’s em- 
ployment, they demanded at the same time 
improved measures for the protection of female 
workers. This principle was also applied from 
the very outset by the Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany in its policy on women: In September 
1950, shortly after the foundation of our state, 
the People’s Chamber adopted the important 
‘Mother and Child Protection and the Rights 
of Women Act’’. In addition to many measures 
geared towards the protection of women’s 
health and their working capacity, it expressly 
provides for the expansion of the employment 
of women to all sectors of the national 
economy: “‘Women shall increasingly be en- 
abled to work in industry, transport and public 
utilities, in trade, in machine-lending depots 
and state farms, in all bodies of state ad- 
ministration, in public education, the health 
Service and other institutions of the German 
Democratic Republic. The work of women in 
production shall not be restricted to traditional 
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female occupations but cover all branches of 
production...’’ 

In the course of the further successful con- 
struction of socialist society our labour legisla- 
tion was gradually expanded by new laws and 
decrees and thus kept pace with the next stage 
reached in social development. 

The Labour Code was of great importance 
for establishing the status of women at work. 
It was passed by the People’s Chamber in 1961 
and corresponded to the level of our de- 
velopment at that time, when the socialist rela- 
tions of production had been achieved in town 
and country. It was the first comprehensive 
regulation of the working conditions of work- 
ing people in this country, with the rights of 
working women being given special conside- 
ration. 

The law required government bodies and 
works managers to create all the conditions 
enabling women to participate in the labour 
process, to bring out their creative faculties 
and, at the same time, to cope with their so- 
cially important role as mothers. 

In keeping with this aim the law also contains 
regulations on the promotion and qualification 
of women, on the improvement of their work- 
ing and living conditions and on the special 
protection of working mothers. 

The measures designed to make it easier for 
women and mothers to have a career also pro- 
vided the possibility to work part-time so that 
women who for family reasons could not work 
full-time were likewise able to avail themselves 
of their right to work—a possibility which has 
been maintained to this day. 

Fifteen years later socialist labour regula- 
tions had to be redrafted owing to the swift 
development of the socialist relations of pro- 
duction, and so a new Labour Code was adopt- 


ed in 1977, which 1s often called the “‘Magna 
Carta of Labour’’. 

The new Labour Code gives working people 
greater rights and duties at work in keeping 
with the increased ideological and moral matu- 
rity of the population and the requirements 
resulting from the construction of an advanced 
socialist society in the GDR. It also reflects the 
higher social status of women in this phase of 
development and takes due account of the fact 
that women are successfully involved in all 
sectors of the national economy and with ex- 
pertise particpate in decision-making at all lev- 
els of political and economic management and 
planning. 

The righst of women arising from their social 
function as mothers are dealt with in a special 
chapter of the Labour Code. It is in line with 
the humanistic nature of socialist society that 
the performance of women in the reproduction 
of human life and in the family are recognized 
and that mothers are granted best possible care 
and support. Industrial safety and health pro- 
tection for women are today more generous and 
more comprehensive than in the past thanks to 
the increased productive capacity of the GDR 
and the activities of women themselves (See 
Appendix, Documentation). 

As far as special industrial safety for women 
is concerned, mention should be made of a legal 
regulation common to all enterprises: industrial 
safety regulation No. 5 applicable to women 
and young people (Ibid.). Passed in 1973, 
it forms an important part of our socialist 
labour law. It contains special stipulations for 
the protection of women and youth against 
factors detrimental to human health such as 
dust, heat, noise and high pressure as well as 
for the strict observance of definite norms for 
the lifting and carrying of weights. It requires 


the heads of enterprises and institutions to 
improve constantly the conditions encouraging 
the development of working women’s and 
young people’s mental and physical faculties as 
well as their job satisfaction and creativity. 
Thus socialist working conditions are com- 
prehensively regulated in the GDR. The so- 
cialist labour law guarantees economic security 
for all working people, irrespective of age and 
sex, world outlook, religion or race. 

Government-run supervisory bodies such as 
the Workers’ and Farmers’ Inspectorate, and 
social organizations—particularly the trade 
unions—see to it that all employment regula- 
tions are strictly observed. 

Thus women could see in the field of labour 
law that socialist society was acting in their 
interest and that with their active assistance all 
the barriers inherited from the past and stand- 
ing in the way of the complete liberation of 
women would be eliminated. Women drew great 
pleasure and satisfaction from the fact that 
society acknowledged their work so highly. All 
these important steps in the direction of politi- 
cal, economic and social equality has inspired 
millions of women, strengthened their self- 
confidence and their courage to devote all their 
creative forces to this socialist order of society 
which provides them with work, rights and 
security. 


Better working conditions 


Tremendous efforts had to be made to over- 
come the bad working conditions in industry 
and agriculture which were the result of the 
exploiters’ drive for profit. Older female work- 
ers and farmers in this country recall very well 
that in the capitalist past it was not unusual for 
women to bear the greatest burdens and that 
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they were exposed to the severest and most 
shameless exploitation, as is still today the case 
in the capitalist part of the world. 

From the very beginning the socialist state 
gave priority to ensuring that working con- 
ditions of women in the productive sector were 
improved and that—as already mentioned—new 
industrial safety and health protection regula- 
tions for women were enacted and strictly 
observed. 

To be sure, working conditions in industry 
and agriculture could only be improved step by 
step in accordance with the GDR’s economic 
capacity and the scientific and technological 
level reached. At many places physically heavy 
labour and work involving health hazards could 
only be overcome with the help of modern 
machinery and through the application of scien- 
tific working methods. 

In 1977 alone, some 232,300 places of work 
in the GDR’s national economy, including over 
162,000 in industry, were overhauled or re-ar- 
ranged through the application of the latest 
findings of science and technology to the scien- 
tific organization of production. Women profit- 
ed to a great extent from these re-developments 
since in light industry, an area with a large 
proportion of female employees, 31,140 places 
of work were fundamentally improved with the 
active participation of the women them- 
selves. 

It should be mentioned that, depending on 
the level of the productive forces, there are still 
Objective limitations to the employment of 
women in some occupations and sectors of 
industry because it has not yet been possible 
to overcome all physically heavy labour, thus 
ruling out the employment of women by virtue 
of the female organism and in the interest of 
the protection of mothers. This applies to some 
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jobs in foundries, in heavy engineering as well 
as transport and to loading goods. The propor- 
tion of heavy work operations is being more 
and more reduced, however, by large-scale 
socialist rationalization schemes. 

Many new jobs and occupations, new en- 
terprises and industrial complexes and even 
new branches of industry offering favourable 
conditions for the employment and vocational 
development of women are coming into being 
in the course of scientific and technological 
advance. This in turn entails a greater demand 
for working people with a higher level of quali- 
fication as the nature of work becomes more 
complex. Work is rendered more demanding 
and more diverse in terms of working people’s 
creative powers. Such changes make the raising 
of qualification levels and re-training neces- 
sary. Of course, it is quite natural in this coun- 
try that men and women alike receive every 
support they need from society and that scien- 
tific and technological progress will never turn 
out to be detrimental to the interests of working 
people. 

In the further construction of an advanced 
socialist society we will use all opportunities 
offered by scientific and technological progress 
to make work more productive and, at the same 
time, easier, safer and more creative. More 
work places will be re-built or newly con- 
structed, subsidiary production processes will 
be mechanized and, in short, work en- 
vironments as a whole will be further de- 
veloped in the interests of working people. 
Existing differences between physical and 
mental work will thus be further cut back and 
new vocations and occupations opened up for 
women. Man is the centre of all efforts! The 
measures taken by us to raise working con- 
ditions for men and women to an ever higher 


level are particularly convincing proof of how 
seriously socialist society takes this humanistic 
slogan. 


Women in the front rank 
of socialist emulation 


It can be seen from the history of our country 
that women fully and unhesitatingly accepted 
this new life and that they understood how to 
exercise the basic rights which had been 
achieved. In utilizing the benefits of socialism 
and the broad measure of the social labour 
process opened to them, they have aligned 
themselves with the new order. The Manifesto 
of the SED Central Committee, the Council of 
Ministers, the Council of State and the National 
Front of the GDR for the 30th anniversary of 
the founding of the German Democratic Re- 
public states inter alia: ‘“The successes of our 
socialist republic would be unthinkable without 
the participation of women. They share promi- 
nently in the political, social, intellectual and 
cultural progress made by our society.’’ 

It is particularly important that the com- 
mitted work by the majority of female and male 
working people to increase the economic effi- 
ciency of the GDR and to strengthen it in every 
respect is not just the consequence of the great 
social achievements from which women in the 
GDR benefit today. Elsewhere in this book we 
have already spoken about the motivation of 
women to take up employment and demonstrat- 
ed how this motivation developed more and 
more towards consciously working for the new 
order. It is a heroic side to the history of our 
young state that women have at no time re- 
garded their active working role and their social 
initiatives as simply a ‘‘commercial return’’ for 
all that socialist society was able to give them 


when it had reached a more advanced level of 
development. On the contrary, the majority of 
women worked consciously for the con- 
struction of socialism at a time when the mate- 
rial and moral conditions which today sub- 
stantially ameliorate the life of women and 
mothers were non-existent. 

What mattered from the very beginning was 
not just the recruitment of working people but 
their conscious participation in building the 
new life. Particularly important was the raising 
of productivity which, as a result of war dam- 
age, the economic division of Germany and the 
economic blockade erected by imperialism, 
was only 50 per cent of the pre-war level. To 
raise productivity was an extremely difficult 
task which could only be fulfilled when work- 
ing men and women consciously brought all 
their forces into play. 

Within the framework of the socialist emula- 
tion drive it was shown by the most advanced 
and most conscious working people that higher 
productivity, as the pre-condition for raising 
living standards by way of greater efforts, can 
be obtained with the help of a new type of 
discipline and organization. Many women 
worked in the forefront of this emulation 
movement. 

The example set by the miner Adolf Hen- 
necke who on 13 October 1948 fulfilled his 
work quota almost four-fold during one shift as 
a result of thorough work preparation and im- 
proved work methods, was followed by Luise 
Ermisch, a textile worker. In July 1949, she 
called upon those employed in the nationally- 
owned clothing works in Halle to improve the 
quality of products. Several weeks later, it was 
the weaver Frida Hockauf who initiated an 
emulation campaign under the slogan “Our life 
tomorrow depends on how we work today’’, 
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directing attention to one of the most pressing 
tasks of the time. 

As in industry, women in agriculture also 
belonged to the activists of social progress, 
particularly when socialism was introduced in 
the countryside through the emergence and 
development of cooperatives. Women like 
Frieda Sternberg helped bring about the new 
socialist relations of production in agriculture. 
As chairman of one of the first agricultural 
production cooperatives which was founded in 
Wurzen-Bennewitz in 1952 and named after the 
great working-class leader Ernst Thalmann, 
Frieda Sternberg by her own efforts did her ut- 
most for the new life, ata time when particularly 
in the countryside many people kept aloof and 
had reservations or distrust of the new order. 

These and many other female personalities 
count among the unforgettable pioneers of 
progress, in the true sense of the word, who 
passionately advocated the new and broke 
through the vicious circle of hunger and apathy 
which beset a section of the working people. 

The sense of initiative displayed by those 
activists lent impetus to hundreds of thousands 
and as time passed to millions of men, women 
and young people. They realized that greater 
and more successful work was necessary to 
improve life and acted accordingly. So the 
activist-workers movement developed and 
became a movement embracing the broad 
masses of the working people. 

Since then it has become a socialist tradition 
for exemplary and particularly successful 
workers, male and female, to challenge their 
class comrades to a contest of socialist emula- 
tion to produce the best output. In doing so 
they have always readily shared their own 
wealth of experience and successful work 
methods. 
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In the most recent time, outstanding women 
such as the Hero of Labour Margarete Koch 
from the chemical fibre complex at Schwarza 
and Erika Steinfiihrer from Berlin’s NARVA 
lamp works stand at the head of the mass 
emulation drive for a high standard of quality 
of their products. 

So the experience of the Soviet Union in the 
decades following the October Revolution has 
been borne out in the GDR, namely that 
women, in addition to their daily work, develop 
initiatives and activities of great value to the 
national economy and that they compete for the 
achievement of top results at work for the good 
of society and for their own benefit, a process 
by which their own talents and faculties are 
unfolded. Convincing proof of this 1s the par- 
ticipation of women in the worker-suggestion 
movement through which the inventive mind of 
working people is directed towards searching 
for and finding ever better methods of in- 
creasing labour productivity and improving 
working conditions at enterprise level. The 
number of women involved in the worker- 
suggestion movement has risen ten-fold since 
1961 to 600,000 in 1977. This means that today 
every third innovator in the GDR 1s a woman. 
It goes without saying that the performances of 
working men and women are highly appreciated 
materially and morally, because considerable 
benefits for the national economy are derived 
from their suggestions. 

The Confederation of Free German Trade 
Unions, the largest class organization of work- 
ing people in this country, as has already been 
described (Cf.: Chapter I.) plays a major role 
in encouraging the initiative of women, their job 
qualification and their involvement in socialist 
emulation. The trade unions have done particu- 
larly well in teaching hundreds of thousands of 


women to act according to the great slogan 
‘*Participate in planning, working and govern- 
ing!’ At enterprise level trade union com- 
mittees rely on the cooperation of women’s 
commissions. (See Appendix, Documenta- 
tion). They pool their forces to further con- 
solidate what has already been achieved for the 
social status of women and to influence even 
more effectively the all-round strengthening of 
our republic. They bring their special influence 
to bear on the conditions enabling working 
mothers to increasingly better harmonize their 
duties at work with the tasks they have to fulfil 
within the family. 


CAREER AND MOTHERHOOD IN ONE— 
THE SOCIAL WELFARE POLICY 
OF THE SOCIALIST STATE 


Real equality is impossible unless women are 
guaranteed the conditions for reconciling ca- 
reer and motherhood. This is the reason why 
the working class which wields power in this 
country has always devoted major attention to 
this issue. The single woman and the family 
alone cannot create these conditions, they need 
the help of society. Career and motherhood can 
be reconciled only under socialist conditions 
where political and economic power lies in the 
hands of the working class and its allies and 
where the happiness and well-being of the 
family is not considered as a ‘‘private affair’’ 
and removed from the responsibility of the 
state, as is the case in all capitalist countries 
today, however progressive the demands raised 
in their constitutions might be. 

August Bebel anticipated that ‘‘The trans- 
formation of the means of production into 
common ownership furnishes society with a 
new foundation. Living and working conditions 
in industry, agriculture, transport, education, 
marriage, in scientific, artistic and social life 
change fundamentally for both sexes.’’ And 
what he predicted is demonstrated in practice 
in the socialist countries. 

Fundamental rights such as the right to work, 
to equal pay for equal work, to education, 
recreation and a better quality of life have not 
only been embodied in our constitution, but in 
the course of a protracted process the neces- 
sary social, material and ideological conditions 
have been created allowing women, and partic- 
ularly mothers, to make full use of these rights. 
If the achieving of this aim is taking a long time, 
there is a good reason for it; costly measures 
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have had, and still have to be introduced to 

close the gap between rights and the actual 

opportunity to make use of them. Such meas- 

ures can only be introduced in keeping with a 

country’s economic capacity. It is impossible 

to create them overnight. 

The party and state leadership as well as the 
trade unions of our country have constantly 
seen to it that facilities are established every- 
where which make it possible for women to live 
up to their obligations at work and their duties as 
mothers. The most important of these are: 

— Public facilities for the care and education of 
children, 

—facilities run by enterprises such as works 
canteens, holiday homes and children’s holi- 
day camps, 

— communal facilities, such as providing meals 
for schoolchildren, and catering centres, 

— large-scale medical care for mother and child 
and measures to ensure full economic secu- 
rity for women before and after childbirth. 


On the way to our goal 


Socialist society attaches equal importance to 
the performances of women at work and as 
mothers. Depending on the country’s economic 
potential, coordinated social welfare measures 
have been and will continue to be introduced 
so that career and motherhood can be recon- 
ciled to an increasing extent. In doing so, we 
are mindful of the fact that the claim and right 
of women to a meaningful life at work and in 
the family do not originate from selfish motives 
but are an expression of the harmony between 
social, family and personal interests. 

The tasks of women are considered so im- 
portant that they have been incorporated in the 
new Programme of the SED which states in this 
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connection: ““The Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany will make every effort to create 
everywhere conditions enabling women to 
make ever fuller use of their equal status in 
society and allowing further improvements in 
women’s working and living conditions. The 
consolidation of women’s status in society 
and the development of their personality require 
determined efforts to ensure that women can 
reconcile the demands of their job still more 
successfully with their duties towards child 
and family.’’ (See Appendix, Documentation). 

Career and motherhood cannot be reconciled 
by just passing an appropriate law and in- 
troducing social welfare measures. Changes in 
people’s thoughts and behaviour are likewise 
necessary. But we have learned from experi- 
ence that scientific, technological and eco- 
nomic changes can be effected considerably 
more swiftly than can new modes of behaviour, 
however impressive the moral change in our 
society might be. 

Our socialist social welfare policy is not just 
aimed at protecting people against the ups and 
downs and the misfortunes of life nor can it be 
regarded as a retrospective compensation to 
make up for difficulties that may have arisen 
in our policies. Our socialist social welfare 
policy is rather geared towards the continuous 
improvement of the living standards of all citi- 
zens and the gradual elimination of still existing 
social differences. It is implemented in a dif- 
ferentiated and systematic manner and promo- 
tes and supports selected social groups. 

By making use of their right to work and, at 
the same time, fulfilling their natural function 
to give birth to children and have a family, 
women in the GDR make a major contribution 
to the development and reproduction of soci- 
ety. And we are convinced that it is precisely 


because of these achievements that they are 
justified in having a greater share in the overall 
social wealth. 

We do not allow ourselves to be distracted 
from our purpose by the demagogical asser- 
tions of bourgeois ideologists and some repre- 
sentatives of the bourgeois women’s move- 
ment, saying our social welfare policy helps 
retain old habits and reproduce old modes of 
behaviour. All our measures in this field serve 
the objective of implementing real equality and 
an equal status for women and men, they are 
steps towards our aim. But we do not raise the 
principle above the actual conditions of life. 
Our social welfare measures will constantly and 
systematically help us to draw closer to our 
aim. It can be seen from what has been said so 
far that our course is correct. On the following 
pages we would like to deal with the most 
essential measures taken along the complex 
road of reconciling career and motherhood. 


The Protection of Mother and Child and 
Rights of Women Act 


We have dealt with a number of legal regula- 
tions in the interests of women and mothers in 
previous chapters of this booklet, but it should 
be stated that systematic and planned work for 
the implementation of women’s equality actu- 
ally began when the ‘‘Protection of Mother and 
Child and the Rights of Women Act’’ was 
passed (hereinafter referred to as Mother and 
Child Protection Act). 

The Preamble of this act reads in part: 

‘‘The further strengthening of the anti- 
fascist democratic order ... calls for more 
comprehensive and active participation of 
women in social life. New measures must be 
taken through which not only legal but actually 
existing inequalities are overcome. 


‘*Our social order has made it possible for not 
only the political and economic life of women 
to blossom, but also ensures them happy moth- 
erhood and government aid in bringing up their 
children in the spirit of peace, progress and 
democracy.”’ 

The most important provisions of the Mother 
and Child Protection Act were: 

— Measures for the creation of creches and 
kindergartens in towns and villages, 

—establishment of new pre- and post-natal 
advice centres charged with providing me- 
dical care for expectant mothers, nursing 
mothers and children up to their third year 
of age, 

—revision of marriage and family law and elim- 
ination of all legal provisions dating from the 
capitalist past which contradict the equality 
of men and women, 

— measures designed to ensure women’s right 
to work not only in traditionally female jobs 
but in all branches of production, 

— measures to ensure that women can better 
qualify to be involved in the life of society, 
for instance the organization of courses for 
their career development and entry to man- 
agement, in state and economy, 

—ensuring government support for mothers 
and children, for large families and payment 
of maternity grants, 

— measures to ease the life of working women 
by way of better shopping facilities and the 
provision of wider ranges of goods. 

This important law met with a great response 

from womenandalsoamong the majority of men. 

Their trust in the policy pursued by the party of 

the working class and the government, grew. 

We have already described how women helped 

create the conditions for such extensive legal 

provisions through their high work output. 
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Taking account of the possibilities at that 
time—the GDR’s national income in 1950 ac- 
counted for only roughly a third of that 
produced in 1976—much has been done after 
1950 to raise the material working and living 
conditions for women onto a higher level. 


Our facilities for the education and care of 
children count among the greatest achieve- 
ments of our socialist state. 

In 1949, the year when the GDR was founded, 
we had approximately 5,000 places available in 
creches, which meant that only 0.8 per cent of 
children aged up to three years could be looked 
after in such facilities. In 1955, there were 2,341 
creches accommodating 67,106 children. That 
is 9.1 per cent of the total number of children 
in the eligible age group. Today, we are able 
to have 60.1 per cent of all 0 to three-year olds 
looked after in creches. 

As far as kindergartens are concerned, the 
situation was a little bit better in the period 
under review. In 1949, 14.1 per cent of all 
children between three and six years (when 
they enter school) could attend kindergarten. 
In 1955, it was 34.5 per cent and today it 1s 
94.6 per cent. 

In keeping with the social possibilities exist- 
ing at the time, a great deal was also done to 
free women from part of their household 
chores by expanding the network of public 
service facilities and shops and by improving 
the quantity and quality of hot midday meals 
in factory canteens. Sewing and mending 
rooms, shoe repair centres and laundries were 
set up in enterprises. August Bebel anticipated: 
‘‘As in the kitchen, so in all spheres of domestic 
life a revolution will be accomplished; it will 
make redundant countless jobs that have to be 
carried out today.’’ All these measures repre- 
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sented steps towards ameliorating the life of 
women. 

In the everyday life of all women in the GDR 
it has been proved what V. I. Lenin wrote in 
his work ‘‘A great beginning’’, namely that 
public catering establishments, creches and 
kindergartens are those ‘“‘simple, everyday 
means ... which can really emancipate women, 
really lessen and abolish their inequality with 
men as regards their role in social production 
and public life.”’ 

To be sure, this help and assistance for 
women and their families required huge mate- 
rial funds. To finance the measures taken in 
implementing the Mother and Child Protection 
Act the government set aside approximately 
4,600 million marks in the period between 1951 
and 1959. Added to this must be the large funds 
made available by nationally-owned enterpri- 
ses. From the point of view of the possibilities 
afforded us today, these measures seem to 
be extremely moderate, but they marked a 
hopeful beginning in the “‘revolution of domestic 
life’’, as Bebel called it. They reflect the far- 
sightedness of our party and its determination 
to take over the progressive heritage of the 
workers movement, in this area included, and 
to fulfil this task despite all difficulties. 

The Labour Code and working women 

More comprehensive regulations in the inter- 
ests of career and motherhood were laid down 
in the Labour Code of 12 April 1961. It con- 
tained a number of specific regulations con- 
cerning the promotion of working women in the 
labour process, including the protection of their 
health, and measures to make it easier for them 
to fulfil their family duties: 


— Duties to be fulfilled by local government 
departments and enterprises: 


constant improvement and expansion of 
facilities for the accommodation, care and 
education of working women’s children. 
creation and further development of cater- 
ing facilities designed to relieve working 
women from part of their household 
chores. 

—The right of mothers to be released from 
work when their children are ill: 

Single mothers released from work for this 
purpose receive benefits equal to sick pay 
from the social security. 

—Release from work without pay following 
their maternity leave up to the first birthday 
of the child on mothers’ request, with their 
rights as members of their enterprise per- 
sonnel being retained. 

The following results go to show the extent to 

which the participation of women in the pro- 

duction process was enhanced through the 

Labour Code and its practical application: 

In 1955, six years after the founding of the 
GDR, 44 per cent of all working people in the 
GDR were women, and their proportion has 
increased to over 50 per cent today. The em- 
ployment rate of the female population of 
working age went up from 61.2 per cent to 87 
per cent in the same period. (See Appendix, 
Facts and figures, p. 7 f.). 


Mother and child enjoy the special protection 
of the socialist state 


We have stated elsewhere that providing spe- 
cial protection for mother and child was and 
continues to be a substantial aspect of our 
social welfare policy. 

In 1947, all mothers, whether production or 
office workers, were granted ten weeks mater- 
nity leave (four weeks before and six after 


delivery). The benefits paid by the national 
insurance amounted to 75 per cent of mothers’ 
earnings, subject to contribution payment du- 
ring the last three months before maternity 
leave, for the four weeks before delivery and 
50 per cent for the six weeks after childbirth. 
In 1949, it was stipulated that at least a daily 
average earning of four marks should be the 
basis of calculation. As from 1950, maternity 
leave lasted eleven weeks and as from 1963 14 
weeks and was prolonged by another two 
weeks in the event of complicated delivery 
or multiple birth. (See also Appendix, Docu- 
mentation and ibid. Facts and figures). 

Moreover, it was laid down by law that 
works managers are required to grant mo- 
thers, at their request, their annual holidays 
subsequent to their maternity leave. 

Since 1961, women have been paid maternity 
allowances equivalent to their average net 
earnings. Unlike capitalist countries, maternity 
allowances do not depend on a specified period 
of insurance coverage in the GDR. 

Any medical care for expectant and nursing 
mothers and their children is free of charge in 
this country. Almost all women give birth to 
their babies in a clinic. There exists a large 
network of pre- and post-natal advice centres 
watching over the health of mother and child. 
All nursing mothers receive monthly nursing 
allowances and in the event that they continue 
to nurse their baby after the end of their mater- 
nity leave they are granted additional free time 
of a quarter of an hour twice a day at average 
pay. These measures are evidence of the great 
respect for mothers of the socialist state. 

Another significant measure very much 
welcomed by women was the introduction of 
an additional monthly paid day off for all 
married women and all mothers with children 
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of up to 18 years of age, irrespective of whether 
they were married or not. (See also Appendix, 
Documentation). 

Government family allowances are paid as a 
direct financial benefit for every child. It is 20 
marks per month for the first and second child, 
50 marks for the third, 60 marks for the fourth 
and 70 marks for the fifth and any further child. 
(See also Appendix ibid.) 

The special protection against dismissal for 
expectant and nursing mothers and mothers of 
children up to one year of age laid down in 
1951, and extended later on proved to have a 
particularly positive effect. 

Similarly, specific legal regulations were 
enacted for the protection and promotion of 
working women and mothers in the labour 
process. They are geared towards the creation 
of working conditions corresponding to the 
physical and psychological characteristics of 
women. These regulations include stipulations 
concerning minimum requirements for work 
places for women, as well as the many specific 
regulations for working conditions in different 
areas and the prohibition of women in certain 
jobs detrimental to their health. 

Expectant and nursing mothers are not al- 
lowed to work nights and overtime in the inter- 
ests of their own health and that of the unborn 
child. In addition, the law provides for expect- 
ant mothers being given easier work to do in 
the event of their usual jobs involving a health 
hazard. They are paid their full former earnings 
in such cases. (See also Appendix, Documenta- 
tion). 

Over and above this, the Labour Code lays 
down that women who for family reasons are 
unable to work full time may exercise their right 
to work on a part-time basis. This regulation 
has made it easier for many women to decide 
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in favour of taking up employment. 

Last but not least, the introduction in 1967 of 
the five-day working week was very important 
for relieving the life of working women and 
mothers. 


Special care for single mothers 


In his book ‘‘Women and socialism’’ August 
Bebel refers to the humiliating and degrading 
Situation of single mothers, and the problems 
and distress they suffer because their children 
are born out of wedlock, a situation which still 
exists today in the majority of capitalist coun- 
tries. 

As a consequence of the devastating war 
unleashed by Hitler, there was a large number 
of single mothers with under-age children in the 
territory of what was later to become the GDR. 
Their social situation was particularly difficult. 
The workers’ and farmers’ power did every- 
thing possible to make a reality of the old 
demand raised by the revolutionary working- 
class movement to place single mothers on an 
equal footing with married mothers in all legal 
questions. 

Moreover, the Mother and Child Protection 
Act stipulated financial support for these moth- 
ers and the provision of places for their 
children in pre-school facilities on a preferen- 
tial basis so as to enable them to follow their 
job without worry. 

As from 1952 paid release from work in the 
event of a child’s illness was introduced, two 
days for each child. Mothers were paid 90 per 
cent of their net earnings for these days. 

As from 1956, these benefits were paid for 
a period of four weeks per calendar year and 
from 1967 onwards for 13 weeks, depending on 
the number of children. (Benefits for this pro- 


longed period amounted to 50 per cent of sick 
pay, the duration of mothers’ own illness not 
being counted). When sick pay was raised in 
general—depending on the number of children 
it ranges between 65 and 90 per cent of net 
average earnings for the majority of working 
people—the amount of benefits payable in the 
event of children’s illness was fixed ac- 
cordingly. 

Between 1960 and 1976, 224.1 million marks 
were spent by the government on benefits for 
single women, and men, who can on principle 
claim the same rights. Another social problem 
of single mothers was solved in 1972, a problem 
which had its origin in the swiftly growing 
employment rate among women and the re- 
sulting difficulty in giving them a creche place 
for their children immediately after maternity 
leave. 

In order to prevent social hardships it was 
decided and laid down by law that single moth- 
ers should be granted monthly benefits for the 
period they are unable to obtain a place in a 
creche for their baby. These benefits equal 
those paid when mothers have to stay at home 
to look after their sick children, but must at 
least total 250 marks a month for mothers with 
one child, 300 marks for mothers of two and 
350 marks for those of three or more children. 
All these measures have long since been looked 
upon as a natural expression of human freedom 
and dignity in this country, which are absolutely 
incompatible with the discrimination against 
single mothers still to be found in the capitalist 
part of the world. 

This chapter was necessarily crammed with 
figures. But the reader will probably agree that 
they are not dry but are an eloquent expression 
of the care mother and child receive at the hand 
of the socialist state. However many details we 
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have mentioned, they are but a small propor- 
tion of what has actually been done. Neverthe- 
less they clearly indicate the direction taken by 
our country in creating working and living 
conditions for women allowing us gradually to 
bring about an ever better compatibility be- 
tween the legal rights of women and the con- 
ditions available for their full application. It will 
take us a great effort to obtain this aim but 
there is no doubt that we will be successful. 


Problems which caused us trouble 


The party of the working class and our socialist 
state have never closed their eyes to difficulties 
which have to be overcome in the process of 
our development, rather they set out with re- 
doubled energy, in coordinated action with the 
trade unions and all other social forces to re- 
move as far as possible within the existing 
material limitations, the difficulties and handi- 
caps affecting the life of many working 
women. 

One of the problems current at that time was 
that working mothers in particular were unable 
for family reasons to follow a job according to 
their liking and in keeping with their abilities 
and knowledge. This disheartened many 
women since it had cost them no little time and 
effort to acquire their education which was far 
higher than their occupation demanded. 
Another problem confronting us was that an 
increasing number of women working full-time 
decided to work shorter hours, either every day 
or per week. The women concerned were 
mainly mothers of several children or those 
who had certain difficulties in managing their 
household duties or coping with a family. In the 
late 1960s, almost one-third of all gainfully 
employed women worked restricted hours. 
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What concerned us, faced with this situation, 
was not so much the loss of manpower but the 
limitations on the development of their per- 
sonality which would inevitably follow from 
their part-time employment, and the danger 
that traditions and habits and a division of 
labour no longer in keeping with our time would 
be retained within the family at the expense of 
women. 

Another critical phenomenon was the down- 
ward trend in the birth rate. The striving of 
women to go out to work was accompanied by 
their only wanting to have one or at the most 
two children. Moreover, the rate of growth of 
the birth rate was strongly influenced by the 
longer training courses undertaken by many 
women to acquire a skilled worker's certificate, 
to study at technical schools or colleges as well 
as the reduction of differences between town 
and country which was accompanied by an 
averaging out of family size, and a number of 
other problems such as the precarious housing 
question or the growing demands arising from 
a more constructive use of leisure time. 

All these phenomena confirmed that changes 
in the behaviour of the people and the relations 
between them—including those between hus- 
band and wife in family and marital life—cannot 
be effected over a short span of time. It goes 
without saying that inter-personal relations 
cannot simply be regulated by way of relevant 
laws enacted by the workers’ and farmers’ 
power as can be done for instance in the case 
of equal pay for equal work or equal education 
for boys and girls. The emergence of new inter- 
personal relations, especially in private life, 
takes a prolonged period of time and requires 
conscious action on the part of all social 
forces. 

The 8th SED Congress with its policy of 
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devoting still greater attention to the re- 
quirements and needs of working people in the 
construction of an advanced socialist society 
provided the basis for the systematic solution 
of these and a number of other problems ad- 
versely affecting the life of women and in 
particular the social status of mothers. 


The 8th and the 9th SED Congress 
marked the beginning of a new phase 
of development 


A new important phase of development in our 
country and also a new chapter in the life of 
women arose out of the decisions of the 8th 
Congress of the SED held in 1971. 

The central policy mapped out by this Party 
Congress, to further raise the people’s cultural 
and living standards based on the rapid growth 
of socialist production, increased efficiency, 
scientific and technological progress and grow- 
ing labour productivity, was intended to do 
everything for the well-being of the working 
population and the happiness of the entire 
people. 

Delivering the report to the Party Congress 
Erich Honecker, General Secretary of the SED 
Central Committee, expressly referred to the 
special interests of women connected with this 
central policy. He stated: 

‘“‘Women have proved, in the truest sense of 

the word, that socialism cannot be built 

without their outstanding accomplishments. 

We truly appreciate the awareness with 

which they also solve the hundred and one 

apparently small problems they are faced 
with every day in household and family ... 

What matters now is the gradual solution of 

all those problems which determine to what 


extent women can make use of their equal 
rights.”’ 
(See Appendix, Documentation). 


After the 8th SED Congress all efforts were 
centred on the systematic implementation of 
our integrated central policy of economic and 
social welfare tasks. They led to unprecedented 
further improvements in working and living 
conditions, especially for working mothers. 

The 9th SED Congress which took place in 
1976 decided that this course be systematically 
continued. 


Our social welfare programme 


The largest ever social welfare programme in 
the history of the GDR could now be adopted 
and realized on the basis of the stage of de- 
velopment reached by the social productive 
forces and the relations of production. 

The measures contained in the _ pro- 
gramme not only benefit working women and 
mothers but also the community of the family. 
They enhance family relations in accordance 
with the new social status of women and a 
socialist way of life. 

What are the most important measures? 

— Maternity leave was extended from 14 to 18 
weeks in 1972 and to 26 weeks (six weeks 
before and 20 weeks after delivery) in 1976, 
thus creating the most favourable conditions 
for the restoration of women’s full capacity 
after childbirth and for the sound de- 
velopment of children. 

—At the same time, maternity grants were 
fixed at a uniform 1,000 marks for every 
child. 

— Since 1972, all women in the GDR have had 
the right to decide for themselves on the 
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completion or termination of a pregnancy, 
and when, and how many children they want 
to have. This legal regulation has_ sub- 
stantially contributed towards ensuring 
equality of women in training and career, in 
marriage and family, and was welcomed by 
women in the GDR as a measure designed to 
increase their personal freedom. 

— Also very important was the introduction in 
1976 of benefits for mothers. They are thus 
able to decide to stay at home after the birth 
of a second or subsequent child and look 
after the child up to its first birthday. Moth- 
ers are then granted benefits equivalent to 
the sick pay they are entitled to from the 
seventh week of their own incapacity to 
work, per calendar year. These benefits total 
at least 300 marks a month for fully employed 
mothers with two children and for mothers 
with three or more children at least 350 
marks. Women taking advantage of the op- 
portunity of paid leave continue to belong 
to their enterprise and all their rights as mem- 
bers of the personnel are retained. After the 
end of this paid one-year leave they can 
continue their job in accordance with the 
conditions laid down in their employment 
contract. Over 80 per cent of all mothers who 
have given birth to their second or supple- 
ment child have so far used this opportunity 
offered them. 

— A further significant measure by which it was 
possible for mothers to reconcile the de- 
mands of their job more successfully with 
their duties towards the family, was the in- 
troduction of the 40-hour working week. The 
first to profit from this measure were all 
fully-employed mothers with three or more 
children and mothers with two children when 
they work in shifts. Later, the measure was 
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extended to cover all mothers of two 
children. This means that the legally fixed 
working time (which is 433/, hours per week 
distributed over five days) was shortened by 
three quarters of an hour per day for all these 
women, at full average net pay. Annual 
holidays were prolonged by between three 
and nine days. Mothers of severely handi- 
capped children are also entitled to work 
shorter hours at full pay. 
The reduction in working hours is designed to 
provide mothers with more time to devote to 
the care and upbringing of their children and 
the satisfaction of their own intellectual and 
cultural needs. It is interesting to note that as 
a result of this measure the number of women 
working part-time has visibly decreased. 

The social welfare programme adopted by 
the 8th and the 9th Congress of the SED con- 
tains still other important points which are 
similarly designed to effect further direct im- 
provements in women’s working and living 
conditions. 


—This primarily applies to the core of our 
social welfare programme, housing con- 
struction. A total of 609,000 dwellings were 
newly built or modernized in the period from 
1971 to 1977. Two-thirds of all new dwellings 
were made available to workers’ families. 
Approximately 11 per cent were given to 
large families. Rents are low and have been 
stable for years. They account for no more 
than 0.5 per cent of a family’s income. 

— Nearly all basic foods required for healthy 
nutrition and children’s clothing are sub- 
sidized by the government and are therefore 
very cheap. 

—The number of households equipped with 
consumer durables helping to ease household 
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work has increased considerably. Of every 
1,000 households in the GDR 776 had a 
washing machine and 946 a refrigerator in 
1977. (See Appendix, Facts and figures). 

—In larger towns between 50 and 60 per cent 
of all households (and in other communities 
between 20 and 30 per cent) have a large part 
of their linen laundered. 

— Essential for ensuring compatibility between 
career and motherhood is not only the con- 
scientious and expert care of pre-school 
children in creches and kindergartens but 
also the upbringing and care of school- 
children by society. After-school centres 
have for this purpose been attached to all 
schools which are attended by pupils of 
grades | to 4 so that their mothers can follow 
their jobs undisturbed. Roughly 78 per cent 
of all boys and girls in the eligible age go to 
these centres when lessons are over, where 
they spend afternoons at sports and games 
in specifically appointed rooms and do their 
home work under the supervision of trained 
personnel. 

— All pupils in the GDR can have a hot midday 
meal and '/, litre of milk at school every day. 
This facility is used by 76 per cent of all 
schoolchildren. In recent years, different 
meals have been served at school for children 
in grades | to 6 and for those attending grades 
7 to 12. 

— Considerable funds are made available by the 
government and the Confederation of Free 
German Trade Unions for the recreation of 
families and especially of children. Some 
650,000 schoolchildren spend their vacations 
annually in holiday camps run by enterprises 
and more than 100,000 in Pioneer camps. 
Parents pay a maximum of 18 marks for a 
three-week holiday for their children, the 


fare included. In addition, towns and villages 
organize local holiday schemes where the 
children participating also receive a hot mid- 
day meal. Mothers can therefore go out to 
work without being worried about their 
children during vacations. 

—Following a joint decision by the SED 
Central Committee, the National Executive 
of the FDGB and the Council of Ministers 
of the GDR, important measures on the 
wages front were introduced after the 9th 
SED Congress. They mainly refer to an in- 
crease in minimum wages from 350 to 400 
marks and differentiated wage increases for 
all production and office workers with gross 
monthly wages of between 400 and 500 marks. 

The measures taken moreover include in- 
creases in retirement pensions, improvements 
in the voluntary supplementary pension scheme 
and social welfare benefits, the reduction of 
working hours for all those employed in shifts, 
the introduction of additional holidays for shift 
workers, the reduction of obligatory teaching 
lessons per week for teachers in schools, after- 
school centres, children’s homes and kinder- 
gartens and, last but not least, the granting of 
an additional paid monthly day off for all 
women of 40 years of age and over who are in 
full-time employment, including those without 
children. (See Appendix, Documentation). 


The state attaches greatest attention to large 
families (with four or more children) and to 
single women or men with three children. 

In addition to family allowances, these families 
and single citizens are granted extensive finan- 
cial and material support. They are provided 
with better housing on a preferential basis and 
pay rents not exceeding 3 per cent of their 
family income. They profit from services at 


reduced prices (laundry, dry cleaning, repair of 
shoes, etc.) as well as preferential health care. 
They are given priority in the accommodation 
of their children in creches and kindergartens. 
(See Appendix, Documentation). 


We should like to make special mention of an 
important result arising from our social welfare 
policy—the improvements effected in the life 
of women farmworkers. 

Women farmworkers in the GDR enjoy the 
same social status as production and office 
workers, and the above social welfare meas- 
ures apply to all of them as a matter of princi- 
ple. Women farmworker are entitled to paid 
maternity leave of 26 weeks and to paid leave 
from work for one year following the birth of 
their second or subsequent child. 

It is a matter of course today that all women 
farmworkers give birth to their babies in hosp!- 
tals. The time when women in the countryside 
went to work in the field or stable immediately 
after delivery 1s for ever a matter of the past. 
All farmers, male and female, receive paid 
annual holidays. 

The growing efficiency of agricultural pro- 
duction cooperatives, state farms and inter- 
cooperative facilities form a solid foundation 
on which these social welfare decisions can be 
implemented. They are contained in the model 
rules and orders binding on all agricultural 
production cooperatives. 

They make, for instance, part of their funds 
available for the construction of their own 
holiday homes. They take part in the erection 
of creches, and kindergartens, health centres, 
service facilities, restaurants and club houses. 
They see to it that the members of agricultural 
production cooperatives can spend their leisure 
in a relaxing and meaningful manner. 
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A few words on the measures taken to ease the 
life of studying mothers 


In the chapter dealing with the education of 
women we have already stated that the work- 
ing-class party, the government and the trade 
unions devote great attention to the training and 
further education of women, and this is also 
evidenced by various social welfare meas- 
ures: 

— The heads of colleges, universities and tech- 
nical schools are required, in keeping with 
available resources, to lay down measures 
for the improvement of working and living 
conditions for female students and married 
students with children, in their annual plans. 
They mainly refer to housing conditions and 
conditions of study, the care and education 
of children and the provision of services. 
Creches and kindergartens are attached to all 
colleges, universities and technical schools. 

— All women students with children receive 

grants, irrespective of their parents’ income. 
In addition, they are paid a monthly al- 
lowance of 50 marks per child for the dura- 
tion of their course. 
If single women students cannot be given 
a place in a creche for their baby immedia- 
tely at the end of their maternity leave they 
are paid a monthly allowance in addition to 
their grants to make it possible for them to 
continue their study course. This allowance 
ranges from 125 to 175 marks, depending 
on the number of children. Similar regula- 
tions are in force for female apprentices. 

Given this extensive support, it is no wonder 

therefore that it is rare for students to interrupt 

their courses for a certain period, or give them 
up at all because of childbirth. So it can be 
stated that the working and living conditions of 
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studying mothers in particular have been im- 
proved substantially. We have explained to the 
reader that many probleins which ultimately 
determine whether women are really able to 
make full use of their equal rights have been 
solved. Other problems, we are ever more 
effectively reducing. 

We are fully justified to assume that it 1s due 
to this policy that the birth rate in this country 
has increased by leaps and bounds in the recent 
period. Compared to the previous years, we 
recorded a rise in births of 7.5 per cent in 1976 
and by 14 per cent in 1977 over 1976. This 
positive development is continuing. It goes 
without saying, of course, that the aims and 
meaning of our social welfare policy consists 
in more than just an acceptable growth of the 
birth rate. It serves the implementation of our 
central policy and is an inseparable part of the 
construction of an advanced socialist society in 
the GDR, through wich fundamental conditions 
for the gradual transition to communism are 
created. This ‘‘is not a task to be solved at some 
stage in the future,’’ stated General Secretary 
Erich Honecker in the Central Committee re- 
port to the 9th Congress of his party. 


Revolution Chapter III 
in the family 


‘“‘And this relationship of the two sexes will continue to 
Improve in proportion to the improvement in social conditions, 
and the liberation of men and women from the burden of 
pecuniary care and undue labour. “‘ 


August Bebel: ‘‘Women and socialism”’ 


THE FAMILY— 
WHAT IT WAS AND WHAT IT IS 


The relations between husband and wife and 
between parents and children in the Socialist 
family of today are the product of the new 
social relations within our society. These social 
relations have grown out of those inherited 
from capitalist society and the socialist family 
has emerged from bourgeois family relations. 
It is impossible to get rid of the features charac- 
teristic of bourgeois family relations overnight. 
They can only be overcome step by step in the 
course of constructing an advanced socialist 
society. On the one hand, socialism is the 
culminating point of the entire history of man- 
kind to date and, on the other, socialism is a 
product of this history, is its heir. What we 
have inherited in terms of relations within the 
family is more than two thousand years old. 
Only those who take this fact into account are 
able to judge the progress made in the de- 
velopment of the family in the GDR and to 
understand that many a contradiction still exist- 
ing today reflects the meeting of the old with 
the new. In its family policy, as in all the other 
fields of socialist construction, our state is 
guided by the principles established by the 
classic writers of Marxism-Leninism who pro- 
ceeded from the assumption that types of fami- 
lies have existed since the beginning of man- 
kind. 

Frederick Engels described in detail the 
stages of development of the family in his clas- 
sic work ‘‘The origin of the family, private 
property and the state’’. The marriage con- 
tracted between man and woman for life— 
monogamy—is the result of the private owner- 
ship of the means of production and came into 
being at the beginning of slavery. The word 
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familia originates from the word famulus— 
household slave—and signifies the totality of 
slaves belonging to one individual. Engels 
writes in ‘‘The origin of the family’’ that the 
expression familia was invented by the Romans 
“to describe a new social organism, the head 
of which had under him wife and children and 
a number of slaves, under Roman patriarchal 
authority, with power of life and death over 
them all.’’ Thus from the very outset, mo- 
nogamy meant social inequality of the sexes. 
Women were for their whole life bound to the 
individual household and excluded from the life 
of society. The express aim of marriage was 
‘‘the begetting of children of undisputed pater- 
nity, this paternity being required in order that 
these children may in due time inherit their 
father’s wealth as his natural heirs.’’ (Engels) 
Consequently, it is the product of the first 
exploitative order in the history of mankind. 
Monogamy gave rise to the antagonism between 
man and woman. 


The ‘‘weaker sex’’ 


The evolution of this form of marriage was 
accompanied by the emergence of the ideology 
of the ‘‘weaker’’ and inferior sex. It is to the 
credit of August Bebel that in his book 
‘‘Women and socialism’’ he has not only ana- 
lysed the social discrimination against women 
but has also outlined the history of the ideology 
underlying this discrimination. Among other 
things, he quotes the Catholic philosopher 
Thomas Aquinas (1225—1274) who stated that 
‘‘women are born for the sole purpose of being 
kept under the yoke of their lords and masters 
whom Nature has destined for rule through the 
superiority with which it has equipped man in 
every respect’. 

In the same way as other scholars, Thomas 


Aquinas, who was declared a saint by the Pope 
in 1325 in recognition of the moral system elab- 
orated by him, attributed the evil in human 
beings and in human society to “‘original sin’’, 
that is to say, he used the allegorical Biblical 
story of the Fall of Eve for establishing the 
disastrous theory that evil stemmed from 
woman. It was because of this interpretation 
that women had a guilty conscience for many 
centuries in relation to their own and all sexu- 
ality. Sensuality was denigrated as the in- 
carnation of the Feminine and, hence, of sinful- 
ness, whilst spirituality was praised as a male 
and divine virtue. This anti-humanistic, sanc- 
timonious and mendacious concept of the na- 
ture of ‘‘woman’”’ had a decisive influence on 
the public standard of morale over many centu- 
ries and, what is even worse, on the treatment 
of the female sex in everyday life. 

How tenacious ideological concepts can be 
is perhaps nowhere as apparent as in the glori- 
fication of property and discrimination against 
women. 

In feudalism, the marriage contract was a 
matter of politics of the first order. It was a 
peaceful variant of the conquest of land and 
power. In feudal families women were also 
dominated by men and at their mercy to a great 
extent. But provided they belonged to the 
propertied sections of the people and could 
bring a correspondingly large dowry into the 
marriage they were able to conduct a freer life 
than were the members of their sex in the 
preceding epoch. They were no longer at one 
and the same level with exploited women 
legally and socially, but had their share of 
power. They had become ladies. 

Affection played no role in the marriage 
contract neither in slavery nor in feudalism. In 
a marriage contracted out of property interests 


or for reasons of power and politics, love and 
desire become a bitter conjugal duty. Seen in 
this light it is quite natural that monogamy ever 
since its existence has been accompanied by 
mutual infidelity—by the secret infidelity of 
women who were threatened by severe punish- 
ment and social stigma and the open infidelity 
of men whose social prestige could even rise 
in proportion to the number of their con- 
cubines. In addition since antiquity they have 
always had brothels available. 

So, individual sexual love—which Engels 
described as the greatest moral advance which 
mankind derived from and owes to mo- 
nogamy—initially developed outside marriage 
as its positive counterpart. It is to the credit of 
humanist poets and dramatists that they elevat- 
ed love to the level of a moral standard for 
sexual relations and implanted it as such so 
firmly in the public consciousness that in the 
progress of civilization mutual love has also 
become the moral standard for marriage. Since, 
however, hard economic facts cannot be elimi- 
nated by moral decree, the marriage based on 
private property was not free from hypocrisy. 
People spoke of love but meant money, this 
being a contradiction which the bourgeoisie 
carried to extremes when it came to power. 
While in the German Middle Ages mutual in- 
dividual love had emerged as the only basis of 
sexual relations between man and woman, 
bourgeois society turned “‘love’’ into some- 
thing that could be sold and bought within and 
outside marriage. It was only the oppressed 
class, i.e. the proletariat, who retained mutual 
affection between man and woman as their 
moral standard, which excluded material inter- 
ests and infidelity. 
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The ‘‘moral order’’ of capitalism 


The bourgeoisie which entered the scene of 
world history promising to establish the right 
of mankind to freedom, equality and brother- 
hood, and then surrendered all their ideals to 
profit, aggravated the class antagonism within 
society and, with it, the contradiction between 
men and women. As large-scale industry flour- 
ished, they discovered women and children as 
a cheap and extremely useful source of labour. 
August Bebel wrote: ‘‘Men must make way to 
women and women to children. This is the 
moral “‘order’’ of modern industry.’’ While the 
bourgeoisie justified the oppression of women 
within their own class by emphasizing the value 
of the family and glorifying women as “‘heart 
and soul’’ of the family and society, they 
destroyed the proletarian family with boundless 
cynicism, and transformed women and children 
into mere objects and tools. 

Karl Marx recognized the shameless ex- 
ploitation female workers were subjected to 
and the destructive effect of capitalism on the 
family, but he also saw the revolutionary poten- 
tial inherent in the development of female 
labour. He wrote in ‘‘Capital’’: ‘‘However 
terrible and disgusting the dissolution, under 
the capitalist system, of the old family ties 
may appear, nevertheless, modern industry, by 
assigning as it does an important part in the 
process of production, outside the domestic 
sphere, to women, to young persons, and to 
children of both sexes, creates a new economic 
foundation for a higher form of the family and 
of the relations between the sexes.”’ 

Capitalism made women—whether they wan- 
ted it or not—competitors of men on the labour 
market. It was therefore necessary for the 
workers movement to adopt a clear attitude 
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towards the employment of women. Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels hastened this process of 
clarification. They were always mindful of the 
fact that the working class in freeing itself from 
the chains of the capitalist order also frees all 
other oppressed people, including women. 
August Bebel carried this basic concept into 
the masses with “‘Women and socialism’’. 
He wrote that ‘‘it is a question of pulling 
down all barriers by which man is made de- 
pendent on man and, consequently, one sex 
on the other. The solution of the women’s 
question coincides with the solution of the 
social question.”’ 

This perception, in two precise statements 
encompasses the entire programme for the 
struggle to achieve equality between men and 
women. Firstly the dependence of one sex on 
the other has the same social causes as the 
exploitation of man by man and can only be 
overcome together with it. Secondly, equal 
relations between the sexes can only emerge 
when women are economically independent of 
men and when they are able to unfold their 
personality in the same way as men, I.e. when 
social equality between the sexes has been 
obtained. 

We have seen that the family has proved to 
be an extremely dynamic social structure in the 
history of mankind. It has changed according 
to the class character of the existing social 
formation. It was, however, identical in its 
content in all the three class societies based on 
the exploitation of man: the aim was to enforce 
the dominant relations prevailing in society 
within the family and to reproduce the domi- 
nant relations in society with the help of the 
family. The relations existing between men and 
women reflected the relations of exploitation 
within society. Thus, the purpose of monogamy 


always remained the same, 1.e. to beget chil- 
dren who would inherit their father’s wealth 
and their father’s social status. 


The family in socialism 


In socialism, the first phase of the formation 
of communist society, the class antagonism in 
society is overcome together with the exploita- 
tion of man by man, while classes continue to 
exist as long as there are different forms of 
ownership of the means of production, 1.e. 
until all people have the same direct relation- 
ship to public ownership, until the contra- 
diction between town and country and between 
physical and mental labour have been eliminat- 
ed and until man is able to develop his or her 
faculties to the full and to employ and realize 
them in the interests of society. 

What Karl Marx stated in his ‘‘Critique of the 
Gotha Programme’’ for the first phase of com- 
munist society holds also for the socialist fam- 
ily, namely that it is ‘‘in every respect, eco- 
nomically, morally and intellectually, still 
stamped with the birth marks of the old society 
from whose womb it emerges’’. But socialism 
is the first society in human history which does 
not preserve its power relations and its social 
Structure but consciously and systematically 
Strives to obtain full social equality for the 
people and their common domination over 
nature and society. The long-term aim outlined 
in the Programme of the Socialist Unity Party 
of Germany—‘‘to forge ahead with the building 
of an advanced socialist society in the German 
Democratic Republic, thereby creating the 
essential conditions for the gradual transition 
to communism’’—should be understood in this 
sense. What is involved is a phase of social 
development which is based on socialist rela- 


tions of production and of the power we have 
created for ourselves, in which the birth marks 
of the old society, in so far as they have not 
yet been eliminated, will be overcome once and 
for all. 
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HAPPY MARRIAGES 
AND EQUAL RIGHTS— 
NO CONTRADICTION 


We have tried to show in many pages of this 
book how life has changed through the equality 
of women. How does the equality of men and 
women and the equal political, economic and 
social status of women affect the private life 
of people? Does it change love, partnership and 
marriage? And if so, how and to what extent? 

We will show that the partnership of men and 
women under socialism can in actual fact no 
longer be compared to the marital relations 
which were and still are typical of other social 
formations. There is no doubt that this change 
has its chief basis in the economic inde- 
pendence of women from men. 


The way to genuine partnership 


Leaving behind the constraints of the house- 
hold and entering public life is the only way for 
women to earn an income of their own and to 
be economically independent of men. Marx and 
Engels pointed out this inter-relationship more 
than once and Bebel looked upon it as the 
pivotal point of women’s equality as a whole, 
including within marriage and the family. He 
therefore foresaw women of the new society 
as completely independent socially and eco- 
nomically, as human beings “‘no longer sub- 
jected to even a vestige of domination or ex- 
ploitation’’, as human beings free and on a par 
with men. Since Bebel, the progressive workers 
movement has never given up this concept of 
women of the future. It has stuck to it un- 
waveringly even under most difficult con- 
ditions—in times of crises and mass unem- 
ployment. All those who disputed the right of 
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women to economic independence from men 
were told by revolutionary socialists such as 
Clara Zetkin: ‘‘People who have inscribed on 
their banner the liberations of the entire human 
race cannot condemn half of mankind to politi- 
cal and social slavery by way of economic 
dependence. Workers are under the supremacy 
of the capitalists and women are under the yoke 
of men and they will continue to be subjugated 
unless they are not independent economically. 
Labour is the indispensable condition for their 
economic independence.”’ 

V. I. Lenin took up the demand for women’s 
economic independence. In his speech de- 
livered at the Fourth Moscow City Conference 
of Non-Party Working Women on 23 Septem- 
ber 1919, he stated: ‘“‘To effect her complete 
emancipation and make her the equal of the 
man it is necessary for the national economy 
to be socialized and for women to participate 
in common productive labour. Then women 
will occupy the same position as men.”’ 

So the progressive forces took up the revolu- 
tionary heritage after the Second World War 
when they set about creating the social con- 
ditions for the economic independence of 
women in what was then the Soviet occupation 
zone. Despite the many day-to-day tasks that 
demanded solution at the time the principal 
problems were tackled immediately. We have 
pointed out elsewhere that even in its first few 
documents the Socialist Unity Party of Ger- 
many featured the implementation of equality 
for women as an immediate task and that Order 
No. 253 issued by the Supreme Chief of the 
Soviet Military Administration in Germany 
guaranteed women equal pay for equal work, 
only one year after the war. 

The equality of women in all sectors of 
political, economic and cultural life was already 


embodied in the first constitution of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, of 7 October 1949. 
These provisions formed the framework for the 
development of equality under the exceptional 
conditions of the post-war situation. Many 
women were the sole supporters of their families 
as a consequence of the war. They had to go 
out to work and earn money for themselves and 
their children, and, of course, many hands were 
needed to restore the damaged economy. So 
the impression could easily have arisen that the 
employment of women was a temporary phe- 
nomenon born out of need. But even during 
these hard times the party of the working class 
never forgot that the economic independence 
of women is the basic condition for their equal 
rights in all spheres of life. 

Progressive laws alone do not suffice. The 
door to women’s employment on an equal 
footing and, consequently, to their economic 
independence was wide open, but stepping over 
its threshold was rendered difficult for many 
women on account of prejudice, denigration 
and persistent traditions. Our political op- 
ponents said in 1949 that all women in the GDR 
were forced to go out to work. They sought to 
defame our state with this lie and to discredit 
as something inhuman the march of women 
towards freedom and equality. But progress 
cannot be stopped by stupidity and malice. 

On the other hand, there was a certain re- 
luctance on the part of women themselves. 
Regardless of the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of women were without a husband 
in those years and for this reason had no other 
choice than to take up employment, there were 
many who initially did not dare to enter into a 
career. There was much discussion on the 
women’s question: Will we be able to live up 
to the demands placed on us? Will we manage 


to fulfil the tasks towards job, marriage and 
children? Centuries-old traditions had confined 
women to the household, and many men—as 
well as not a few women—were quite satisfied 
with this type of a division of labour. When 
many men said: My wife does not need go out 
to work it seemed to be an expression of love 
and care. But what was concealed behind state- 
ments of this type—often perhaps uncon- 
sciously—was the old lack of respect for the 
female personality which could never unfold to 
its fullest extent under conditions of economic 
dependence. The old order within the family 
allowed men many privileges at home. It pre- 
served the supremacy of men who supported 
women through their job and could derive 
countless concessions from it. This old type of 
division of labour between men and women 
was idealized in Germany at the time when 
fascism had just been smashed. The pro- 
gressive traditions of the proletarian women’s 
movement and of the revolutionary working- 
class movement which had been defended and 
held high by the anti-fascists had to be carried 
into the masses anew. 

This was the current outlook when women 
in the GDR set about obtaining their economic 
independence from men. In addition, there was 
the material post-war misery which only al- 
lowed for a gradual introduction of measures 
rendering the life of working women easier, for 
instance, the creation of children’s facilities 
and catering establishments. 

The party of the working class displaying 
great patience encouraged the process of 
re-thinking. The Women’s Democratic League 
of Germany ever since its foundation in 1947 
contributed substantially to making clear the 
interrelationship existing between employment 
and the equality of women. It opposed the idea 
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current among women that their employment 
was required for a certain period of time only. 
Its journal ‘“Die Frau von heute’’ (Women of 
today) carried lengthy discussions within its 
columns on the pros and cons of women’s 
employment. Many women expressed their 
opinion on the subject, their own views and 
those of their husbands, and men likewise took 
part. The discussions and arguments in the 
mass media and at many meetings and gather- 
ings helped to convince families that “‘it 1s 
correct for mothers to go out to work and that 
it is right that family members should share in 
housework’’. 

While initially many husbands thought: “‘my 
wife belongs to me rather than to society’’, 
later an increasing number of husbands made 
public statements saying: “‘I prefer a gainfully 
employed wife to one who is supported by the 
husband.’’ Or: ‘‘My married life has become 
more interesting through my wife having a 
career.’’ The comprehensive and vigorously 
encouraged process of re-thinking had begun. 
although it proceeded at a slow pace. A man 
with a pram was smiled at with curiosity. On 
the other hand, there were many impatient men 
who thought their own wife did not develop 
swiftly enough. They sought a divorce because 
their wives had ‘“‘not kept pace’’. Instead of 
striding forward into socialist society together 
such men left their wives, thus proving that 
they themselves were far from up to date. 

Typical for the social development in our 
country, however, was the progressive change 
in the thinking and life of women and men, 
although there were couples who considered 
that the income of the husband was sufficient 
so that the wife could take up work on a part- 
time basis. However, most women chose in 
favour of full employment and thus also 
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strengthened their position within their mar- 
riage. 

As things stand today, we are justified in 
saying that the economic dependence of 
women on men is a social phenomenon which 
no longer exists in our republic. When women 
of working age give up work they do so for 
health reasons in the majority of cases. Others 
give up their job and return to the household 
because they have to do so under particular 
circumstances to look after their children. But 
this is the exception today. All these women 
likewise benefit from the changed accepted 
values of life which have arisen out of our 
socialist social relations and have long made 
their mark on public opinion. 

Millions of women in this country have 
learned from their own experience that there 
exists an inter-relationship between em- 
ployment and economic independence, be- 
tween this independence and the development 
of their personality, as well as between the 
development of their personality and a fulfilling 
partnership. 

Thus when 87 per cent of all women of 
working age in the GDR are gainfully employed 
today they have not only become economically 
independent on men but have also created an 
essential condition for equality in marriage. 


Living with a free and equal partner 


Women who are on a par with and indepen- 
dent of men are not “‘less feminine and af- 
fectionate’’ and by no means lose their charm. 
It is amazing that such assertions continue to 
be used to distort the image of women in social- 
ism. Those opposing the equality of women like 
to present their enthusiasm, zest and political 
commitment in the socialist countries as being 


incompatible with loving femininity and an ap- 
preciation of beauty and love. But the contrary 
holds true. The increased self-confidence of 
women, the awareness of their own value, the 
company of many people and the resulting 
opportunity to judge the partner on a wider 
scale, and the unfolding of the female being as 
whole at work and in society have incon- 
testably proved factors enriching love. 

What has remained of the social bondage and 
dependence of women and their political pa- 
tronage under the ‘‘master of the house’’? 
Women have become real partners of men. The 
change effected in this respect in the GDR 
is evidenced by the many-sided independent 
participation by women in political parties and 
social organizations and by their political activ- 
ities in enterprises and as deputies. 

August Bebel anticipated 100 years ago that 
working women would become aware to a 
growing degree of their status in society and 
become active as political personalities. He 
anticipated that the intellectual horizons of 
women would widen and that this process 
would have an influence on love and marriage. 
He predicted this at a time when women were 
not even entitled to vote and when they had no 
political status in the eyes of the state. 

Today women in the GDR are citizens in the 
real sense of the word, due to their education, 
qualification, employment and economic inde- 
pendence. In enterprises, cooperatives and 
institutions they now have their own work- 
collectives and their own world of social ex- 
periences—in the same way as men. They 
develop their own perspective, have their own 
experiences and participate in public life. They 
carry their fund of experience and knowledge 
home into the family. They form their own 
opinions, since outside the family they are also 


expected to make their own decisions in 1m- 
plementation of their tasks. Life between hus- 
band and wife is more and more approach- 
ing the picture which August Bebel painted of 
marriage in socialist society. 

August Bebel wrote that the result of educa- 
tion and the emancipation of women ‘‘will be 
an exchange of ideas and mutual instruction, 
a state of things which has hitherto existed only 
in the rarest cases between man and wife. This 
will give an entirely new stimulus to the 
woman’s life. The change will more and more 
bridge the unhappy difference in culture and 
powers of perception which we have already 
described, which is such a constant source of 
quarrels and disputes, which brings the hus- 
band into conflict with his various duties and 
is injurious to the welfare of the community. 
Instead of an encumbrance the husband will 
find a helpmate in the wife... Thus the in- 
fluence of mutual activity for the common 
good which is so intimately connected with that 
of the individual is in the highest degree an 
ennobling and moral influence.’’ 

No longer can anyone or anything prevent 
women from expressing their own political 
opinion everywhere, including the family. They 
have the oppurtunity and the ability to under- 
stand the inter-connection of things and to 
judge political affairs within the country and 
internationally. Today young women bring 
their own outlook with them into married life 
and there are no reasons—neither dependence 
nor educational differences—which would 
cause them to abandon their beliefs. The con- 
ditions exist for an equal exchange of views and 
discussions, and a genuine and conscious har- 
mony of political attitudes, activities and needs 
can emerge. Women and men make joint ef- 
forts for political objectives, they jointly work 
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for the cause of socialism, the society where 
personal and social interests are compatible. 

So it is not surprising that in the meantime 
the concept of personal relations among the 
younger generation in the GDR has been de- 
cisively influenced by the equality of women. 

Recently, the law department of Berlin’s 
Humboldt University carried out a representa- 
tive study on the question: What expectations 
and demands do young citizens of the GDR 
have of partnership, love and marriage? The 
study was based on a comprehensive question- 
naire and the answers received confirmed con- 
vincingly what we knew from the practical 
everyday life of our republic: The overwhelm- 
ing majority of girls and boys want eventually 
to have a family, in which both marital partners 
are on a par with one another. For the greater 
part of them it is a matter of course that both 
partners will have a career. For most of them, 
equality has already become a fact of life 
marked by the example set by their parents, the 
education they receive at school, in the youth 
federation and from the example of progressive 
public opinion. Many young people in the GDR 
have not yet read August’ Bebel’s 
‘“‘Women...’’, but all would agree with his 
opinion that man also demands intellectual 
attraction and harmony with the human being 
with whom he wants to enter into partnership. 
Conditions have never been as good for this as 
in socialism today. 

The education, career and qualification of 
women and their resulting economic inde- 
pendence also lead to greater harmony with 
men in a cultural sense. It is not the case that 


men as such have greater cultural needs or that. 


they are more cultured, but that on account of 
their economic superiority, educational level, 
social positions and, above all, greater amount 
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of leisure were better able than women to 
pursue cultural interests. This particularly ap- 
plies to the upper stratum of society. August 
Bebel wrote that the education of women in 
these circles was one-sidedly orientated to- 
wards the deepening of their feelings and for- 
mal and esthetic knowledge. Bebel added that 
they would better benefit from a sharp dose of 
perception and logic, knowledge of the world 
and of man and natural forces. Working-class 
women had few cultural demands. With their 
dependence and consequent unpretentious- 
ness, many of them did not even realise what 
they were missing. 

Economic independence, a world of experi- 
ence in occupational life and a rising level of 
self-confidence create personalities with a 
thirst for culture, and a demand for discussions 
of important subjects. Women who not only 
live and work in the household, but are active 
in public life, in enterprises and institutions, are 
superior by far over those who have unending 
discussions on trivial things—as Bebel put it. 
Exchanges of experiences, knowledge and 
encounters enrich the conversation of couples, 
provide stimulus, widen their horizons and help 
them jointly to understand inter-relation- 
ships. 

Hence, when working women and men 
emphasize time and again how highly they 
value their conversations in the evening within 
the family circle where they speak about every- 
thing interesting including work, this can be 
considered to be an expression of mental and 
cultural compatibility which is beneficial for 
both partners. Culture does not just mean going 
to the theatre or reading books, it also 
comprises an exchange of ideas on experi- 
ences, interests, observations and thoughts. 

Today most working people gain access to 


Young people in the GDR are 
very keen to marry. One reason 
is the family policy pursued by 
the State. which extends special 
support to young married coup- 
les. The state grants them inter- 
est-free loans which is an 
important condition for begin- 
ning a promising life together. 
They are ensured vocational 
training and a place of work. 
Why should two young people 
hesitate to get married if they 
love each other enough? 
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Unforgettable 
hours... The baby 

is being taken home 
from the clinic. A 
third member has been 
added to the family. 
This is not just a mov- 
ing picture—it also 
indicates the great 
change taking place 
in the life of women 
and of men too. Gen- 
erally, young men in 
our day feel more 
closely linked to their 
children than former 
generations of fathers 
as a result of progres- 
sive education and 
the fact that husband 
and wife have equal 
rights and duties in 
the day-to-day 
business of marriage 
life... 
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Photos depicting the 
happy life of children. 
What a pleasure to 
move into a new and 
larger dwelling with 
one’s boisterous 
‘‘offspring’’ ... Or to 
spend a summer day 
in the open air, to 
have time and leisure 
for serious or care- 
free conversation ... 
Or to get pair of 
twins ready to intro- 
duce them to one’s 
fellow-workers and 
let them share in one’s 
happiness. 


culture via working life. Work teams are visited 
by writers. They attend cultural performances 
and interesting cultural centres together. Men 
and women alike experience culture in a way 
which has an influence on the family and makes 
married life fuller and richer. It often appears 
that women are much more receptive of culture 
than men, the reason for that perhaps being that 
some women have a lot to make up. It would 
be an oversimplification to draw conclusions 
about cultural compatibility in marriage from 
the great number of women going to the theatre 
or borrowing books. Nevertheless, this state of 
affairs is indicative of new needs which have 
their origin to a large degree in women’s eco- 
nomic independence and which increasingly af- 
fect the cultural climate in marriage and family. 

On balance, this development is satisfying 
but it also gives rise to problems. It is necessary 
to improve the condition allowing working 
women, and particularly working mothers, to 
satisfy their growing cultural needs. More free 
time is required, as reading books, watching a 
good television programme and following an 
interesting hobby presupposes leisure time. 
Men who have up till now had more leisure 
available than women can more easily pursue 
their cultural interests and inclinations. 

An inquiry carried out by the women’s jour- 
nal FUR DICH is worth mentioning here. The 
inquiry sought to find out where and how time 
can be saved in order to increase leisure. FUR 
DICH asked among other things: What would 
you do if you had additional free time? Over 
60 per cent of the women readers mentioned 
cultural aspirations. A reasonable attitude of 
couples towards household work would help 
fulfil these aspirations, while society provides 
ever better conditions for making household 
work easier. 
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Partnerships have become fuller and richer 
as far as cultural compatibility and common 
interests at a higher cultural level are con- 
cerned. This is substantially due to women’s 
economic independence. Bebel wrote that 
women cannot be free physically and mentally 
without being independent economically. Prac- 
tical life today opens up ever new sectors in 
which both marital partners have a joint inter- 
est and through which their relationship be- 
comes more satisfying. 

We have tried to show to our readers how 
a new quality of marriage is beginning to take 
shape in socialism as a result of equality and 
the economic independence of women. Married 
life remains incomplete without children. 
Children raise marriage to the level of a family. 
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THE FAMILY 
IN A NEW ENVIRONMENT 


On the following pages we should like to outline 
the conditions under which the family lives and 
develops in socialist society. 

In the GDR and in all the other socialist 
countries, the future of the family and the 
future of society are inseparably linked to one 
another and are dependent on one another. It 
is in keeping with the nature of socialism that 
everything that helps the progress of society 
also benefits the family and that everything that 
helps enhance the well-being of the family 1s 
beneficial for and strengthens society. 

The progressive family policy pursued by the 
socialist state is based on this inter-relationship 
and on this objective identity of interests. This 
policy is orientated towards a higher quality of 
life within the family in accordance with an 
advanced socialist society. This higher quality 
and the higher expectations of the family 
mainly consist in enhancing the development of 
all members of the family, notably of children, 
into socialist personalities, in enabling them to 
be creatively involved in public life, ensuring 
that all family affairs are decided jointly, that 
family members help each other to fulfil social 
tasks and that all of them enjoy the atmos- 
phere of human warmth in this smallest and 
most intimite community from which they 
draw strength for the fulfilment of their du- 
ties. 

Now that three decades have passed since 
the founding of our state, we can state with full 
justification that the family is embedded in a 
social environment which guarantees the two 
substantial conditions for the flourishing of 
marriage and family in a socialist manner, I. e. 
equality of the sexes and economic security as 
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well as the freedom from everyday worries and 
the fear of the future. 

So, the social conditions exist in which 
children can grow up soundly and happily. 
Nowhere in our republic will you find the argu- 
ment against children which is_ again 
widespread in capitalist countries: ‘‘Having 
children is irresponsible, selfish and in- 
humane.’’ On the contrary. In the GDR and the 
rest of the socialist countries children have a 
good ground on which to prosper. Children 
here are often called “‘V.I. P.’s’’. 


Everything for the child 
in a child-orientated land 


The socialist family which emerged both from 
the bourgeois and proletarian family and is 
developing to become a communist one, is the 
first form of family not based on the private 
ownership of the means of production, which 
will overcome the contradiction between man 
and woman, and where children are not created 
for the purpose of reproducing the class af- 
filiation and social status of their parents. 

In the socialist family as it currently exists 
in the GDR, the marriage partners are fully 
equal before the law and to a far-reaching 
degree socially, and its main preoccupation 1s 
increasingly directed towards developing the 
personality of every member and children are 
given birth to reproduce the unique and specific 
nature of their father and mother. Marriages 
are contracted voluntarily and consciously on 
the basis of mutual attraction and to satisfy the 
natural need of human beings to propagate, to 
bring up children and form them according to 
their own image into effective personalities. 
This is also the main social and individual 
function of the family in our society. 


The employment of both marriage partners 
places new demands on the family, which 
cannot be fulfilled easily and still require great 
effort, particularly on the part of women. 
Women will always remain mothers. No revo- 
lution can and is expected to release them from 
this happy task. Whether working mothers can 
be good mothers is no longer an open question, 
not even in non-socialist countries. The revolu- 
tionary German socialist women received an 
unambiguous reply to this question back in 1896 
when Clara Zetkin delivered her address to the 
Gotha Party Congress on the question of 
equality. To reconcile motherhood and career 
was difficult at the time, but it forms the basis 
for women’s equality within the family now as 
before. Clara Zetkin said that love, marriage 
and motherhood are an indestructible source of 
the physical and intellectual life of any woman. 
But they are not the only source. Women are 
not merely sex-objects, they are human be- 
ings—female human beings. They want more 
than just to live in a limited specifically femi- 
nine sphere. They urgently need the freedom 
to unfold and act outside this sphere. 

No mother wants to obtain this freedom at 
the expense of their children’s happiness. In 
the GDR as elsewhere in the world, women’s 
own well-being absolutely depends on that of 
their children. This is the reason why our state 
has ever since its foundation devoted equal 
attention to women and children. Practice has 
proved that working mothers have divided 
loyalties between their career and the love of 
their children only when the latter’s care during 
the day is not ensured. 

It is not enough therefore to state that women 
and men are jointly responsible for their 
children—although this is an important demand 
in the interests of women’s equality—but soci- 
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ety has the duty to find optimum solutions to 
the problem of care for the children of working 
parents. The GDR was well aware of this 
complicated task from the very outset. We do 
not want to repeat the facts and figures (see 
also Appendix, Documentation..., Part I, II, 
III) which we have already outlined in Chapter 
II of this book. 

We have spent great energy and funds to 
create child care facilities, in most cases the 
very best. We are not only proud of the amount 
we have achieved. To be sure, a large number 
of children’s facilities represents a great social 
asset. We have established them using huge 
material resources. A place in a créche and 
kindergarten is very costly for society and very 
cheap for families who pay only a small part 
of the cost of meals. We are just as proud of 
the quality of our children’s facilities which 
provide the best conditions for the de- 
velopment of children and match international 
standards. 

The construction of children’s facilities was 
necessarily accompanied by the elaboration of 
principled theoretical positions. It was a ques- 
tion of coming to grips with opposition to the 
joint education of infants, and of drafting and 
applying new concepts for the upbringing of 
children in these facilities. 

Needless to say, parents are not “‘forced’’ to 
have their children looked after in a créche, 
kindergarten or afterschool centre. But the 
positive influence which the public facilities 
bring to bear on the upbringing of children in 
the various age groups is generally recognized 
so that the main problem is that the number 
of places is not yet sufficient despite all the 
efforts made. In his book *‘Women and social- 
ism’’ August Bebel also put forward his ideas 
on the upbringing and education of children. He 
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rebuffed the reproaches of his opponents who 
said that public children’s facilities were de- 
signed to deprive parents of any influence on 
their children and he stressed the new possibili- 
ties arising for parents in the future society 
when they have a greater amount of leisure 
available and, given the democratic character 
of that society, the organization of the educa- 
tional system will lie in the hands of parents. 
The successes achieved by our child care facili- 
ties are convincing proof of the fact that 
créches, kindergartens and after-school centres 
are of great value for all healthy children and 
their parents and serve the progressive de- 
velopment of families in the GDR. Even today 
our policy can favourably compare with 
Bebel’s finest thought on the care and up- 
bringing of children. 

In the GDR, parents can freely decide 
whether, when and how many children they 
would like to have. In March 1972, the People’s 
Chamber adopted an abortion act. The GDR 
has thus met a demand always raised by the 
revolutionary working-class movement. The 
act takes full account of the rights and dignity 
of women and the protection of mothers’ and 
their children’s health and life. Conditions were 
created for women and men to decide on the 
development of their families responsibly and 
without internal conflicts. A source of conflict 
for many married couples has been eliminated 
as a result and also the tradition-rooted moral 
compulsion of women to get married in the 
event of pregnancy. The right of women inde- 
pendently to decide when and how many 
children they want, by using contraceptives or 
having their pregnancy terminated, has ulti- 
mately ensured complete freedom of choice in 
the contraction of marriage. 

The birth rate showed a downward trend in 
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the GDR for several years. There were a 
number of reasons for this. Obviously, the 
employment of women played a substantial role 
and so it became necessary to introduce social 
welfare measures to an increasing degree which 
would enable working mothers more success- 
fully to reconcile their careers with their tasks 
as mothers. The 1970’s saw comprehensive 
social welfare measures (see Appendix, Docu- 
mentation..., Section III) designed to raise the 
birth rate. The number of births began to grow 
in 1975 and also the number of second children 
born. 

We should like to mention in passing that the 
GDR has set up an exemplary system for the 
care of expectant and nursing mothers, this 
being evidenced by the fact that the maternal 
mortality rate is very low in this country. It is 
1.9 per 10,000 births today. 

All these efforts and, above all, the friendly 
climate existing in our republic for children to 
flourish as a result of the economic security in 
which families live and as a result of their 
certainty of the future, have made the GDR a 
child-orientated land. People who look forward 
into the future have a positive attitude towards 
children and vice versa. 


The household—a source of tension? 


Another and just as decisive condition for the 
social equality of the sexes and the flourishing 
of the family is the far-reaching liberation of 
women from the slavery of household work. It 
is not the socialist GDR which has discovered 
this. Karl Marx pointed out in ‘‘Capital’’ that 
in socialist society, large-scale industry assigns 
women their decisive role outside the domestic 
sphere. And Frederick Engels wrote in a letter 
to Gertrude Guillaume-Schak in 1885: ‘‘The 


real emancipation of women, real communism, 
will begin only where and when an all-out strug- 
gle begins (led by the proletariat wielding the 
state power) against this petty housekeeping, 
or rather when its wholesale transformation 
into a large-scale socialist economy begins.’’ 

V. I. Lenin also devoted his attention to this 
problem. In 1919, in his ‘‘A great beginning”’ 
he emphasized: ‘‘It is my conviction that real 
equality of women and men can come true only 
when the exploitation of both by capital has 
been abolished and private housework has been 
transformed into a public industry.”’ 

We have never lost sight of this aim in the 
construction of socialism in the GDR. Initially 
it was a question of easing household chores. 
At its 3rd Congress the SED demanded that 
better household appliances should be de- 
veloped and produced. New habits had to be 
introduced into the individual households. 
Many a woman had to overcome obsolete 
ideas of what was really necessary and what 
not. They did some things in the same manner 
as they had been done by preceding generations 
although they could be done more rationally 
today. Another important factor for the 
equality of women was the division of labour 
in housekeeping between both partners or the 
entire family. Many men find it particularly 
difficult to make this contribution towards 
equality. Old habits and prejudices linger on. 
Nevertheless, a division of labour in the house- 
hold, unthinkable decades ago, is looked upon 
as quite normal today, although it has not yet 
become the order of the day. Such a dis- 
tribution of tasks is effected in a gradual pro- 
cess. 

To date, the proportion of housekeeping 
done by women is unduly greater than that 
done by men. Old traditions continue to have 


an influence here. They give way to new modes 
of behaviour only slowly. It is therefore logical 
that fully employed women with two or more 
children under 16 were among the first working 
people for whom the 40-hour working week 
was introduced in May 1977. This is how soci- 
ety tackles continuing problems in keeping with 
its economic potential. 

Our main way of solving household problems 
will be by having a considerable part of the 
work done outside the domestic sphere—in the 
spirit of Frederick Engels and V. I. Lenin. It 
is for this reason important for the GDR to 
gradually develop the service sector into a 
highly efficient branch of industry and to ex- 
pand the network of catering facilities. What 
we have achieved in this respect so far speaks 
for itself. (Cf. also Facts and figures). 

The GDR has a total of 12,000 service and 
repair centres. Approximately 50 per cent of all 
urban households have their linen laundered in 
large-scale establishments, while in rural areas 
30 per cent of households take advantage of 
these low-priced services. Moreover, large- 
scale public catering are among the social facili- 
ties which relieve families from part of their 
housekeeping. About 76 per cent of all children 
have their meals at school or in pre-school 
facilities today. Roughly 60 per cent of all 
working people have a hot midday meal in their 
enterprise canteens. Families have more leisure 
time available when the proportion of cooking 
at home is reduced. 

Of course, nobody in this country has the 
illusion that the large amount of household 
work can only be reduced with government 
assistance. As we have already indicated, it is 
necessary, in addition, to overcome obsolete 
habits within the family and to introduce, for 
example, a fairer division of labour between 
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wife and husband. Old habits prove to be par- 
ticularly stubborn in this area of family life. 
Our mass media and the socialist women’s 
organization with its advice centres try to help 
families to do their housekeeping rationally. 
We all know that household work has the 
unpleasant ability to stretch like rubber. 

Within the household there is a great poten- 
tial for more leisure time for women and the 
whole family, creating many possibilities for a 
more enjoyable family life. 


The family—no longer an Isolated unit 


The family was a protective castle and a shelter 
against a hostile environment in the past and 
in the capitalist countries it is regarded as such 
even today. 

The reader will perhaps have understood 
from what we have said so far that the clash 
of interests between society and family no 
longer exists in our socialist state. Therefore, 
although the private character of the family is 
observed, it is ‘“‘open’’ to society and affected 
by many influences. There are the workers’ 
collectives in enterprises, for instance, whose 
problems and achievements are discussed 
within the family circle and who take an in- 
creasing interest in the growing up of their 
workmates’ children. Or let us take people in 
residential areas, neighbours whose role has 
changed positively in socialist conditions, and, 
above all, créches, kindergartens and schools. 
Family life and the upbringing of children re- 
ceive an important stimulus from the relations 
developing between parental home and créche, 
kindergarten and school. Such relations accord 
with the concept of society that public and 
family education should form a unity. 

The specific nature of the educational pro- 
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cess within the family has its origin in the fact 
that the upbringing of children is implanted in 
the organization of the family’s needs and way 
of life. Bringing up children is a family concern, 
which consequently influences the organization 
of family life. Being involved in the many-sided 
aspects of family life, children are able to 
acquire progressive values and norms, abilities, 
skills and modes of behaviour. The specific 
nature of family education, moreover, arises 
from the special nature of the lasting and 
strongly emotional social relations existing 
within the family. 

The love received from parents is a signifi- 
cant catalyst for children’s relationships with 
the outside world. Life is impoverished without 
love—for children and adults alike. But to 
unfold to the full, it also needs peace and 
economic security. 

In the GDR, the upbringing of children forms 
part and parcel of the overall process of social 
education. This is not only evidenced by the 
existing close cooperation of all government and 
social educational institutions but can also be 
seen from the fact that the consensus of society 
and family regarding the aims of education 
which has its objective basis in the social rela- 
tions prevailing in socialism, is to an ever larger 
degree subjectively infused in the conscious- 
ness of parents. 

In 1977, in excess of 80 per cent of all parents 
participated in the elections of parents’ groups. 
Roughly every fourth family having children 
who go to school participate in parents’ groups 
or parent-teacher associations. Over 600,000 
parents were elected to these bodies. These 
figures are a reflection of many years of de- 
velopment during which the partnership be- 
tween school and parental home has grown. 

The parent representative groups are an in- 


tegral part of socialist democracy. They repre- 
sent the interests of parents, which — reflecting 
the character of our socialist society—means 
that every opportunity is available to parents 
In concert with teecher for the universal 
upbringing of children in an advanced socialist 
society. 

The new status of women within society and 
the family has created a new situation for the 
upbringing of children in the family. Father and 
mother share in the education of their offspring 
with equal rights and duties. Being involved in 
work and society, women have acquired a new 
perspective for bringing up their children. 
Their motherly love is coupled with intelligence 
and far-sightedness. The experience of life they 
mediate to their children originates from the 
breadth of their daily life in contrast to the 
limited family circle, as was the case over the 
course of many centuries. Not only mothers’ 
but also fathers’ role in the upbringing of 
children is undergoing change. In an article 
dealing with youth education, Clara Zetkin 
pointed out that owing to the employment of 
women, working class men would of necessity 
begin to take over their tasks in the responsible 
work of child education. She continued: ““We 
must welcome this process of change not only 
because it would relieve women from part of 
their burden, but also must demand it in the 
interests of completing the education process 
within thé family. Men and women are as little 
equal in their mental and moral particularities 
as they are in a physical respect. It is in this 
difference where an extremely important and 
valuable factor lies for education ... We there- 
fore declare on principle that the upbringing of 
children should not be the task of mothers 
alone but that it has to be the common duty of 
parents.’ 


To the extent that men have in general be- 
come more active in taking part in family af- 
fairs they are also concerning themselves more 
with the education of children. They look after 
the youngest, impart their experience to the 
older ones, are particularly concerned about 
the organization of leisure for their children and 
cooperate actively in parent representative 
bodies. (Half of all members of parent-teacher 
associations at school level and about one-third 
of the parents’ groups at class level are fa- 
thers.). Nevertheless, it must be stated that 
mothers in the GDR still have a greater share 
in the upbringing of children. It is for this 
reason that the special care and support of 
society belongs to women rather than to men. 

A few additional words need to be said on 
single mothers. It has already been pointed out 
that they are not discriminated against, either 
before the law or by society. As things are more 
difficult for them compared to married moth- 
ers, society extends special assistance and 
attention to them. They enjoy preferential 
treatment in the allocation of places in chil- 
dren’s facilities and legal protection in the 
event that the father of their children neglects 
his financial obligations. 

The well-known smear that communism Is 
hostile to the family—which was disproved by 
Marx and Engels in the Communist Mani- 
festo—has been reduced to absurdity by our 
social reality. On the other hand, life under 
capitalism confirms the correctness of the 
Marxist-Leninist statement that capitalism has 
no prospects to offer for the majority of fami- 
lies. Providing no economic security, and prof- 
it-orientated as it 1s, capitalist society makes it 
difficult—and in millions of cases impossible— 
for parents to bring up their children in a happy 
atmosphere. 
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The tasks of child education facing families 
in our republic are not diminishing but are 
increasing. The more a socialist way of life is 
developed and strengthened within the family 
the greater are the opportunities for meeting the 
requirements of a communist type of educa- 
tion. These requirements can easily be under- 
stood by all progressively-minded people be- 
cause they are in keeping with the necessities 
and with the content of our life. Erich Hon- 
ecker, General Secretary of the SED Central 
Committee, stated in the report to the 9th 
Congress of his party: “‘A major responsibility 
for the education and upbringing of children 
rests with the family, which exercises a lasting 
influence on the development of the child. By 
teaching their children respect for mankind, for 
life, for work, responsibility vis-a-vis day- 
to-day duties, love of truth, modesty, mutual 
respect and civic responsibility the family con- 
tributes prominently to stimulating and en- 
couraging properties characteristic of com- 
munists.”’ 

Comprehensive care for children is an ex- 
pression of the forward-looking character of 
society and it also reflects the support extended 
in the interest of the individual well-being of 
citizens and their families. The positive attitude 
towards children shown by loving men and 
women and by society as a whole have become 
a matter of course in socialist society for all 
these reasons. What August Bebel expressed 
in one of his most beautiful visions of the future 
can be applied to women—despite all the bur- 
den they have still to bear—. ‘“Thus woman is 
free and her children do not restrict her free- 
dom, they can only multiply the joy she gleans 
from life.’’ 
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A NEW FAMILY MORALITY 


The family is the smallest social unit of our 
socialist society and is ‘‘based on the marriage 
contracted for life and the particularly close 
ties resulting from the emotional relations be- 
tween husband and wife and the relations of 
mutual love, respect and mutual trust between 
all members of the family’’. So states the pre- 
amble of the Family Code adopted by the 
People’s Chamber in 1965. Love, respect and 
trust are the essential moral standards which 
socialist society sets for marital and family 
relations. Society identifies itself fully and 
completely with the individual need of human 
beings for full mutual love, a trusting partner- 
ship and mutual recognition. It is within the 
family that people realize a substantial part of 
their natural and social being. The relationship 
between husband and wife in marriage and 
family reflects the most natural attitude to- 
wards other human beings when this is based 
on mutual love. The cultivation of family rela- 
tions 1s a major yardstick for the cultural level 
of people and their social relations. 

It is one of the greatest cultural achievements 
accomplished by socialist society that it has 
elevated mutual love to the sole moral yardstick 
for intimite relations between men and 
women. 


‘‘From no other considerations 
than affection...’’ 


Socialist society has in fact swept away the 
moral impoverishment of family life, which had 
its origin in the millenniums-old universal de- 
pendence of women. 

August Bebel sharply criticized the nature 
and the form of marriage as it manifested itself 


in his time. “‘Marriage 1s regarded by most 
women as a kind of almshouse into which they 
must obtain admittance at all costs, while the 
man, for his part, generally counts up the 
pecuniary advantages of marriage with the 
greatest exactitude.’’ His criticism of the form 
of marriage existing at his time was directed 
against concrete contemporary phenomena 
which played a role particularly in the ruling 
class, i.e. the marriage for money considera- 
tions, and the regarding of marriage as a kind of 
almshouse. Bebel confirmed in a variety of 
ways the correctness of what Marx and Engels 
clearly stated in the Communist Manifesto 
about the bourgeois marriage and family. 

Bebel painted the sad picture of many 
married couples in capitalism using official 
Statistical data, records and reports. Often the 
situation was not much better in the working 
class where marriages were not contracted for 
money reasons but almost always from no 
other motive than affection, because their situ- 
ation in life, their housing conditions, their 
worries about their unsupervised children and 
fear of the future could not be removed but 
became even worse through the employment of 
women. August Bebel wrote that ‘“‘the stern 
reality of life introduces so many disturbing and 
disintegrating elements that they but rarely 
fulfil the hopes of youthful enthusiasm and 
passion.’” The wages earned by women only 
helped the family to survive. The did not liber- 
ate and did not bring equality to women, not 
even in a moral respect. 

Outside the proletariat there were still other 
factors having a negative effect on marriage. 
Bebel showed in detail what moral con- 
sequences would arise from marriages pri- 
marily contracted for economic reasons. Tak- 
ing insertions in Lonelyhearts’ columns as an 


example, he showed the “‘totally dissolute 
mentality’’ of broad circles of the people. They 
did not expect love, affection and a human 
community from marriage, only property. But 
phenomena of this type do not belong to the 
past. It can be proved by recent facts that under 
capitalism marriages continue to be contracted 
for money. The women’s journal FUR DICH 
studied several hundred insertions in Lonely- 
hearts’ columns in bourgeois papers in 1976. 
Alongside insertions containing plain requests 
for a partner the most striking were those in 
which wealthy daughters of entrepreneurs, 
women who would open up business op- 
portunites or who would take over the financ- 
ing of a villa were sought. The result arrived 
at by FUR DICH proves the topicality and 
relevance of Bebel’s work in which 100 years 
ago he characterized marriages for money as 
an expression of material speculation in bour- 
geois society. Even such a small part of social 
reality as represented by newspaper advertise- 
ments makes it clear for everybody how the 
system in which people live changes their 
standards and awareness of values, their ideas 
of happiness and their morality. 

Bebel measured social experiences in family 
life against socialist ideals and against his own 
revolutionary positions. And his sharp criticism 
of the situation prevailing at the time must be 
judged from this angle. What he was concerned 
with was the happiness of working women and 
men. August Bebel advocated marriage as a 
genuine community of husband and wife en- 
dowed with equal rights and equal duties. He 
was well aware of the value the family would 
have for growing children and their upbringing 
under changed social conditions. And clearly 
his criticism of the situation at his time and the 
yardsticks applied by him were influenced by 
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his private life, by the partnership with his 
wife, on whose understanding, help and assist- 
ance he could always firmly rely. 

In the first volume of his reminiscences 
August Bebel wrote: ‘“‘For a man who is en- 
gaged in struggle with a world of opponents in 
public life, it is not insignificant what sort of 
wife stands by his side. She can either be a 
helpmate and encourage his aspirations or be 
a hindrance and obstacle for him. I am happy 
to say that my wife belongs to the first ca- 
tegory ... I never regretted having married 
her.”’ 

Private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion having been abolished and public property 
having been introduced, the original historical 
motivation for contracting a marriage for life 
to perpetuate the private property of the ruling 
class no longer exists with us. It is primarily the 
new property relations which have removed 
any basis for marriages for money, security and 
social status—as it was anticipated by the clas- 
sic writers of Marxism. The foundation has 
thus been created for the emergence of marital 
and family relations marked by mutual love and 
respect, by the realization of the desire to live 
in happiness, in an atmosphere of human 
warmth and in a community where the de- 
velopment of the individual’s personality corre- 
sponds with the interests of all family mem- 
bers. To be sure, poets and philosophers have 
for centuries expressed the view that marriage 
should be based on love and that love should 
last within it. But Bebel showed that such 
aspirations could hardly come true in societies 
characterized by exploitative relations. We do 
not, of course, dispute that love-matches and 
marital bliss are also possible in capitalist soci- 
ety. It must be stated, however, that in the case 
of the mass of working people they exist de- 
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spite and often in contradiction to the pre- 
vailing social order. 

The socialist state has always systematically 
encouraged marriage and the family and de- 
scribed it as the smallest cell of socialist soci- 
ety. Marriage is considered to be a partnership 
for life. 

The new Programme of the SED adopted at 
the party’s 9th Congress refers to the inter- 
relationship between the emergence of a mode 
of life and family relations, saying: 

‘‘As a Socialist mode of life is developed more 
and more fully it also leaves its mark on the pat- 
terns of marriage and family life, which is 
founded on love and mutual respect, under- 
standing and mutual aid in everyday life, and 
shared responsibility in the upbringing of 
children.”’ 

It is evident from the GDR and the rest of 
the socialist countries that marriage in social- 
ism does rest on mutual love and respect and 
that given the new status of women new part- 
nership relations are emerging and that these 
relations between wife and husband and be- 
tween parents and children enhance the deve- 
lopment of all family members. 

Such relations do not develop overnight. 
They emerge step be step in a process that 
takes time and presupposes a great number of 
material and moral conditions. The emergence 
of new partnership relations depends on the 
development of the productive forces as well 
as on the evolution of the socialist way of life, 
of the world outlook and morality, the de- 
velopment of the individual’s personality and 
his or her education and culture. Moreover, the 
new society was not in a position immediately 
after the assumption of power by the working 
class and its allies, to devote its undivided at- 
tention to the question of personal relations. 


Talking to Clara Zetkin, V. I. Lenin pointed 
out that to begin with the basic questions of the 
revolution must be given priority but that in the 
course of construction, questions of sexual 
relations, and of married and family life be- 
come relevant. In the period of socialist con- 
struction, the GDR also concentrated its atten- 
tion on the political and economic foundations 
for the development of socialist society. Only 
afterwards were more and more conditions 
created for the implementation of a compre- 
hensive programme to promote marriage and 
family, and new ideological positions and new 
modes of behaviour in the life of families 
developed—modes of behaviour which differ 
fundamentally from old family traditions. 

One of the most famous paragraphs in Au- 
gust Bebel’s great work refers to the choice of 
partner by women in socialism: “‘She wooes 
and is wooed, and has no other inducement to 
bind herself than her own free will.’’ 

It is a fruitful exercise to compare Bebel’s 
expectations with the ideas on personal rela- 
tions of the younger generation in our republic. 
Young people choose their partner of their own 
free will, with nothing else playing a role than 
mutual love. It goes without saying that nobody 
in a socialist country is compelled to get 
married. The Family Code advises young peo- 
ple that: ‘‘Prior to contracting a marriage the 
partners should seriously evaluate of whether 
their characters, their views and interests as 
well as their overall situation in life are amen- 
able to entering a union for life and founding 
a family.’”’ (§ 5 [3]). 

We have stated elsewhere that when choos- 
ing a marital partner it is not only loving af- 
fection that matters, but that the identity of 
views on the basic issues of our time and atti- 
tudes towards society have also become im- 


portant factors for young people. What they 
mainly expect from married life are happy 
relations between husband and wife, including 
mutual love, trust, understanding and the de- 
mand for equality. In addition to this, young 
women even more than young men—lay em- 
phasis on a corresponding ideological outlook 
and a socially outward-looking family. 

It should be mentioned in this connection 
that the GDR has done and continues to do 
much for young married couples to realize their 
ideals of a joint life. They are given extensive 
material and moral help in starting marriage. It 
is not just the above-mentioned social welfare 
measures or the children’s facilities which 
make things easier for them. Above all it must 
be taken into account that young people are 
taking advantage of their right to acquire an 
education, that both partners have learned a 
trade and that they profit from job security. 
They enjoy what August Bebel called ‘a secure 
existence’’. 

Often the question is raised, how the socialist 
state prepares youth for their future life in the 
family. The education of young people in the 
GDR for love, marriage and family forms an 
integral part of the country’s overall concept 
of education. In addition, socialist education is 
collective education. Qualities such as the 
readiness to help others, to extend solidarity 
and consideration for the weaker ones are 
practised within the collective, this being a 
substantial preparation for love, marriage and 
family life. 

But there are also quite specific measures 
taken with a view to enhancing the de- 
velopment of new family relations. We mean 
not just the acquisition of knowledge and skills 
embracing the whole spectrum of family life— 
from housekeeping, baby care right through to 
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legal questions—but also the education of 
young people to prepare them for a specific 
type of family relations which in the first in- 
stance demand moral attitudes, and also for 
sexual relations. 

The knowledge of the social, legal or medical 
aspects of family life as well as the ideological 
and moral aspects are major components of 
general education, an important social task. 
There are working groups for schoolchildren 
and young people dealing with questions con- 
cerning the ‘‘preparation for marriage and fam- 
ily life’’, which are also attended by parents 
and organizations. The consultation and advice 
centres of the socialist women’s organization 
likewise provide an opportunity for acquiring 
practical knowledge. The boards of many youth 
clubs and houses of culture hold series of talks 
and discussions with younger and older citi- 
zens, where questions of friendship, trust, 
equal and comradely behaviour towards one’s 
partner and the education of children to be- 
come socialist citizens, are the main topics. 

It is apparent from what has been said that 
the preparation of youth for marriage and fam- 
ily has become to an ever increasing degree a 
task of the whole of society which does not 
detract from the influence exerted by the pa- 
rental home on the future family life of their 
children. The greater section of young people 
are influenced in their ideas of the future by the 
life within their own parental home, although 
many of them want to do everything much 
better, a characteristic feature of youth. 

Communist paedagogics consider education 
for love to be much more than simply sex 
education. Sexual instruction, the dissemi- 
nation of necessary knowledge is only one and 
not even the most important aspect of educa- 
tion for love and the preparation for marriage. 
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Neither does the preparation for marriage and 
family life in this country in the first instance 
mean to learn rational cooking and cleaning, 
however important this might be. When you 
have a look at stable and happy families you 
will see that the reason for their happiness does 
not lie in the fact that the partners have attend- 
ed house-keeping courses. They are happy 
because the marital partners are linked by 
bonds of love and because an atmosphere of 
consideration, solidarity and friendship pre- 
vails in their families. This is why the prepara- 
tion of young people for love and marriage 
should first and foremost be geared towards the 
development of a rich emotional life, of friend- 
ship, consideration and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. We want our up-and-coming 
generation to have high ideals including in their 
personal relationships. Parental home, school 
and the socialist youth federation work closely 
together to educate girls and boys to adopt an 
attitude towards the opposite sex which brings 
into play their best virtues and unfolds their 
loftiest emotions, making love an inspiring 
force for their harmonious development. We 
are deeply convinced that an allround educa- 
tion of young people in the spirit of communist 
ideals is the best preparation for love, marriage 
and family life. 


The liberation of mankind— 
the liberation of love 


August Bebel also criticized the mental narrow- 
ness, the backwardness and prudery in rela- 
tions between the sexes. 

The emancipation of man would remain in- 
complete without the liberation of human sexu- 
ality. The emancipation of man from the fettern 
of the past includes the free and responsible 


self-determination of his or her sexual be- 
haviour. August Bebel wrote: “‘Subject to the 
proviso that the satisfaction of his instincts 
inflicts no injury or disadvantage on others, the 
individual shall satisfy his own needs... In- 
sight and culture, full personal independence— 
all qualities that will evolve naturally as a result 
of the education and conditions pertaining in fu- 
ture society— will guard everyone against com- 
mitting acts that would be to his detriment.”’ 

Socialist society has brought forth the freest 
and finest sexual morality in the history of 
mankind. Alongside many other prejudices and 
taboos originating from time immemorial it has 
broken the religiously influenced dogma which 
says that the satisfaction of human instincts can 
only be considered moral when it serves the 
begetting of children—a dogma which forbids 
premarital relations, declares the chastity of 
women a precondition for marriage and also 
provides the basis for the moral condemnation 
of unmarried mothers. Socialist society has 
opened up equal sexual freedom to men and 
women. Love has become the sole yardstick 
both for sexual morality and family morality. 

Socialism has, in keeping with its nature, 
provided the people with unprecendented free- 
dom for organizing their family relations and 
has done away with the various economic, 
legal, moral and also biological constraints to 
which people were subjugated over the centu- 
ries and which alienated their human nature. 

Socialism has created the existential and mate- 
rial foundation for everybody to be the archi- 
tect of his own fortune. 

Freedom does not only mean to be free from 
compulsion and pressure but also to be free in 
decision-making. This 1s precisely where the 
great challenge for man lies in socialism, for his 
education, his culture and morality. ‘‘Freedom 


of the will therefore means nothing but the 
capacity to make decisions with knowledge of 
the subject,’’ Frederick Engels wrote in his 
Anti-Dihring, and formulated the classical 
definition: ‘‘Freedom therefore consists in the 
control over ourselves and over external na- 
ture, a control founded on Knowledge of natural 
necessity; it 1s therefore necessarily a product 
of historical development.”’ 

Hence, freedom always means perception 
and knowledge as well as the readiness, ca- 
pacity and opportunity to apply them to prac- 
tice. How free or unfree people really are in 
their family relations therefore depends on how 
consciously they organize their life, on whether 
they master their work, on whether they are 
able to distribute tasks within the family so that 
sufficient time is left for both partners to re- 
produce their labour power, to pursue educa- 
tion and further qualification, cultural and 
other interests, on whether they have firm 
yardsticks and knowledge of the upbringing of 
the child and on whether they ensure that all 
family members can develop their faculties and 
talents on an equal basis. 

The freedom of one person has its necessary 
limits in the freedom of another person. The 
right of people to the free self-determination of 
their life includes recognition of such a right for 
all other people. Respect for one’s partner 
grows into responsibility for his development. 
This holds for the socialist work collective but 
even more so for the family. This is a demand 
which men and women place on each other 
when entering marriage. It is an ambitious 
demand arising from the image of man in so- 
cialism. We cannot and do not want to re- 
nounce this demand for the sole reason that 
there are still too many people, men and women 
alike, who are unable to fulfill it. 
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Mutual love is the best subjective foundation 
for the emergence of equal relations between 
men and women. Genuine love is always direct- 
ed towards the happiness of one’s partner and, 
hence, also towards one’s own happiness. A 
sense of responsibility for one’s partner is an 
inherent feature of love. When, in divorce 
proceedings, love turns out to be insufficient 
as the basis of a union for life, this is because 
the partners concerned have reduced love to 
sexual instincts which of course are subject to 
strong fluctuations in the course of a life. Man, 
however, is a total being and human love is 
all-round in its nature, it is not restricted to 
copulation. It is also based on the mental and 
social union with the partners. It not only in- 
cludes the intimate but the universal recogni- 
tion of the partner and, hence, complete mutual 
trust. The universal character of love is the 
reason for its exclusiveness of which Engels 
spoke when he anticipated that monogamy will 
by no means disappear, but rather unfold to the 
full, when the private ownership of the means 
of production has been eliminated. It is correct 
that sexual needs and love undergo a change 
in the course of human life and so do the whole 
range of emotional and rational ties. Con- 
sequently, responsibility, mutual respect, 
recognition and mutual trust are no external 
norms of morality but the natural moral crite- 
rion of family relations based on mutual love. 

The great inner freedom in relations between 
the sexes which the younger generation grow- 
ing up in socialist society feels, 1s not least the 
result of common education of girls and boys 
in créche, kindergarten, school and vocational 
training. It has developed without distortion of 
emotions and modes of behaviour typical of the 
‘*sex wave’’ in the west. With us, when sexu- 
ality is sincerely affirmed by human beings, it 
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is not affirmed as a sole preoccupation but as 
just one part of the human make-up, an i1m- 
portant and joyous part. We have already stat- 
ed that this aspect of living together is not the 
only thing that matters in the choice of a part- 
ner. Sincerity, cordiality, intelligence, trust, 
fidelity and capability are considered to be just 
as important. And we repeat, in ideological 
conformity is to a growing degree regarded as 
one of the major conditions for a happy marital 
life. This holds today for a great section both 
of women and men and particularly of the 
younger generation. 

To be sure, this is not to mean that every- 
thing is new and progressive in the personal 
relations of our youth. We have still got to give 
up many old traditions. Many a self-reliant 
young woman operating huge harvesting ma- 
chines, bravely floating over the earth with a 
parachute and delving deeply into problems of 
theoretical physics wait when they want to 
dance for an invitation from a man—in the same 
way as their grandmothers did. Marriage is 
proposed by men in the majority of cases. 
There are more such examples. They are mere 
trifles when looked upon from the angle of 
overall social conditions but nevertheless are 
indicative of the great power of traditions, 
although antiquated customs are no longer 
defended, only smiled at. 

Those are not the only questions we are 
concerned with. The demands placed on the 
moral qualities of partners have increased, and 
marriage and family life has by no means be- 
come easier and less complex. 


Old and new problems of partnership 


Conjugal happiness and harmonious family 
relations do not automatically arise from posi- 


tive family-orientated environments. The in- 
creased possibilities offered by society in the 
way of personal happiness must be used con- 
sciously by every individual. In the self-realiza- 
tion of their being, both marital partners must 
not lose sight of the well-being of the rest of the 
family. This is an extremely high demand which 
is not easy to meet. 

It is clear that economically independent 
women will simply not put up with being neg- 
lected, deceived or exploited, not even when 
they feel the most profound love for their 
partner or when they continue to stick to many 
a traditional concept. Their patience is not 
unlimited. As human beings on a par with men, 
they are right in expecting respect, sincerity 
and understanding. They do not simply adapt 
themselves to the views of men regarding 
political issues. They raise new moral demands, 
and their equal status also gives rise to new 
concepts and demands on the part of men. 
Given such conditions, marital life is richer by 
far and more beautiful than formerly, although 
it also involves difficulties—inherited dif- 
ficulties as exemplified by the remnants of the 
old marriage morality, and new ones, which 
have their root cause in the contradiction be- 
tween ideal and reality and the contradiction 
between the higher demands of the partner and 
the subjective opportunity to live up to these 
demands. The contradiction existing between 
the requirements of life and their realization 
cannot in any way be solved by replacing them 
with less ambitious demands. According to 
Goethe, only heels are modest. Communists 
however are the most immodest human beings 
in the history of mankind. They have set them- 
selves the aim ‘‘to overthrow all relations in 
which man is a debased, enslaved, forsaken, 
despicable being’’. Communists want to set up 


a society ‘‘in which the free development of 
each is the condition for the free development 
of all’’. We cannot renounce this aim as a 
yardstick for our social development and for 
our smallest social unit—the family—just be- 
cause we are not yet in a position to meet it in 
full. In our society which rests on the conscious 
and organized action of everyone, lofty de- 
mands and yardsticks are no cause for resigna- 
tion but a motive force for the self-realization 
of man and the improvement of social rela- 
tions. 

Our family policy proves convincingly that 
our socialist state is interested in stable fami- 
lies. However, we see no reason for continuing 
a marriage formally when it has lost its meaning 
for the family and for society and when there 
is no way in which agreement between the 
partners can be restored. Thanks to their eco- 
nomic independence women are able to escape 
from degrading relationships. They do not need 
support. Seen from this angle, divorces are a 
reflection of positive moral qualities. It is in 
keeping with our concept of human dignity 
that—as Frederick Engels put it—only a mar- 
riage in which love is lasting can be considered 
moral. For this reason every citizen in the GDR 
has the right to get divorced when his or her 
marriage is no longer of any value for the 
partners concerned. 

We are, of course, uneasy about the growing 
number of children affected by divorces since 
roughly 70 per cent of all divorced marriages 
had children under age. 

We have no magic recipe to offer for this 
problem. As social consciousness is developed 
more and more fully, it becomes however in- 
creasingly apparent that the well-being of 
children and the responsibility of parents for 
the sound upbringing of their children should 
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be a substantial component to be considered in 
the conscious organization of relationships. 

Problems of marriage and family life are 
widely discussed in our republic, with the mass 
media playing an encouraging role in their striv- 
ing for fruitful and progressive arguments. 
More and more people are turning to the mar- 
riage, family and sex advice centres—of which 
there exist 274 in the GDR—with their intimate 
questions, thus proving that they do not look 
upon their married life as a private affair sepa- 
rate from society. 

There are two ways in which the contra- 
dictions and problems still to be found in fami- 
lies can be solved: through further im- 
provements in material living conditions, above 
all support for women with children, and 
through a broad manysided education at all 
levels in a communist spirit. 

We will provide ever better social conditions 
allowing men and women to participate in the 
social process of reproduction on an equal 
footing and share in the education and up- 
bringing of their children. This aim is also 
served by the social welfare programme of the 
SED adopted by the party’s 8th Congress and 
expanded by its 9th Congress, which in all its 
sections has a direct or indirect effect on the 
family. This applies as much to the housing 
construction programme as it does to the in- 
creased allowances granted upon childbirth. It 
becomes particularly apparent in the extensive 
loans made available to young married couples 
and the 40-hour working week for those em- 
ployed in the shift system and for working 
mothers with two or more children. 

Last but not least, the family 1s promoted by 
a systematic development of the productive 
forces, because it frees the people from physi- 
cally heavy labour narrowing down opportuni- 
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ties for the flowering of their personality, and 
because it helps reduce the contradiction be- 
tween physical and mental labour. Economic 
growth, as the indispensable prerequisite and 
foundation of our social welfare policy, con- 
tinually expands the scope for the socialist 
family to develop—be it through the expansion 
of the service sector or of the network of res- 
taurants which relieve families more and more 
from the burden of household work, or be it 
through the quantitative and qualitative im- 
provement of conditions for child education in 
créches, kindergartens and particularly at 
school. 

The education and further qualification of 
man which is promoted by society using vast 
funds and which is not restricted to quali- 
fications for particular jobs but also covers 
character-moulding, political and humanistic 
education, is the key to man’s individual free- 
dom, and to the higher cultivation of personal 
relations within the family and society as a 
whole. Forming part of the socialist mode of 
life, family relations are perfected together 
with this mode of life. Since the progress made 
by socialist society is determined by the con- 
scious action of every individual, every in- 
dividual also determines the increase in his 
personal freedom, his individual happiness and 
that of his family. Thus the prospects of every 
individual person and of every family is em- 
bedded in the prospects which society as whole 
has for the future. 

In the Programme of the party of the work- 
ing-class these prospects find expression in the 
aim ‘‘of continuing the construction of an 
advanced socialist society in the German 
Democratic Republic, thereby creating funda- 
mental conditions for the gradual transition to 
communism”’. 


The authors of this booklet have studied the conditions under which the 
social status of women has fundamentally changed looking out from 1979, 
the thirtieth year of our German Democratic Republic. We have thrown 
light upon what we have achieved so far in the education and qualification 
of women from the angle of August Bebel’s vision of the female of the 
new society. We have outlined women’s position in industry and agricul- 
ture, in social and political life as well as the changed situation of women 
and men in marriage and family life. We have demonstrated how the 
abilities and talents of women flower in socialist society. To put it ina 
nutshell: we have described the great line of development marking this 
historical process. 

Explaining to the reader by way of examples how this transformation 
practically affects the life of all people, what results it has had in detail, 
what efforts had to be made and what personal commitment was neces- 
sary to create all that has been accomplished to date, would go beyond 
the scope of this work which is extensive enough in its present frame- 
work. 

The 1979 account is an interim balance-sheet, for the socialist revolution 
in the GDR has further prospects for the future. The record shows that 
the road taken by us was correct and that the untiring work of our party 
and the great demands made on society in this tremendous historical 
process of liberation have brought their reward. 

The historical struggle conducted by the international working-class 
movement and its allies against exploitation, oppression and war and for 
peace, democracy and social progress will culminate in the construction 
of communism. V. I. Lenin once wrote: 

‘If we were to ask ourselves in what way communism differs from 

socialism, we should have to say that socialism 1s the society that grows 

directly out of capitalism, it is the first form of the new society. Com- 

munism is a higher form of society, and can only develop when social- 

ism has become firmly established.”’ 
In the GDR we have a firm socialist basis upon which to build an advanced 
socialist society, and thereby to create the fundamental conditions for 
the gradual transition to communism. This is not a task to be solved at 
same point in the distant future, as was expressly stated by Erich Honek- 
ker, General Secretary of the SED Central Committee and Chairman of 
the GDR Council of State, at his party’s 9th Congress. When applied to 
the great theme ‘“‘Women in the GDR’’, to continue to construct an ad- 
vanced socialist society means further systematic work so that women can 
fulfill their duties at work and as mothers as equal members of society. 
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Postscript 


It might be that some readers find this task too matter-of-fact. How- 
ever, the solution of this task is one of the conditions necessary for full 
social equality between the sexes, and the universal development of 
their mental and physical faculties for the benefit of the community 
without which communism is inconceivable. Consequently solving this 
task signifies a tremendous increase in the content of life, the personal 
happiness and freedom of millions of women. 

Women in the socialist GDR ...—this work was intended to show the 
headway women in our country have made, together with the whole of 
society, along the road to our goal and that they are striding forward 
irresistibly at the side of their male comrades, in the same way as com- 
munism is marching forward Iirresistibly towards its victory. 
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Documentation Appendix 
Facts and figures 


on the social status of women 
in the German Democratic Republic 


From the Central 

Committee report 
to the 

8th SED Congress 


I. FROM THE DECISIONS OF THE 8TH AND THE 9TH CONGRESS 
OF THE SOCIALIST UNITY PARTY OF GERMANY 


Excerpts from the documents of the 8th SED Congress 
(Berlin, 15 to 19 June 1971) 


We are guided by only one objective which permeates the entire policy of our party: to 
do everything possible for the well-being of man, for the happiness of the people, for the 
interests of the working class and all working people. 


We cannot speak about the development of socialism in our republic without paying tribute 
to the outstanding share which women have in all our successes, no matter where they 
work. It is in fact one of the greatest achievements of socialism to have realized equal 
rights for women in this country, both under the law and in practical everyday life to a 
far-reaching degree. No capitalist country can claim such an achievement for itself. 
Women occupy an important position in our socialist society. Not only because they 
account for more than half of the population. That holds likewise true of any capitalist 
country. It is so because their social status has fundamentally changed under socialism. 
Women have proved, in the truest sense of the word, that socialism cannot be built without 
their outstanding accomplishments. We truly appreciate the high level of consciousness 
with which they also solve the hundred and one apparently tiny problems they are faced 
with every day in household and family. 

Dear Delegates, we are certainly not wrong when we say that women not only expect 
recognition of their important role and achievments in our society. What matters now is 
the gradual solution of all those problems which determine whether women are really able 
to make full use of their equal rights. 

This applies to many questions, as everybody knows. Let us think of working women, 
for instance. We are confronted with the task—to be sure, always in keeping with our 
economic potential—to make further serious efforts with a view to enabling working 
women to make better use of qualification opportunities at enterprise level and giving 
working women particularly greater assistance by developing workplace catering, the 
network of distributive trade in general and public services. Without underestimating the 
help given by men in the household, it remains a fact that the main burden is borne by 
women. 

Or let us take the problem that some women cannot go out to work because, despite 
all the progress made, there are not yet enough places available in kindergartens and 
créches. The Directives for the Five-Yeur Plan show how we intend further to improve 
this situation. The Central Committee of our party will also in the future pay due attention 
to the problems of women. 


We are also well aware of the fact that more housing is needed in order to meet the ever 
more urgent requirements of families, particularly young people who marry and raise 
families. 
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It is equally important that the distributive sector should help the population save time 
by facilitating shopping and offering customers’ and other services and ensure that the 
people are given good service and expert advice. 


We can state with satisfaction that the socialist civic consciousness and the spirit of 
internationalism of our people have grown stronger since the 7th Party Congress. New 
characteristic features will continue to emerge in the process of coming to grips with old 
habits and modes of behaviour. This holds true not only of the formation of such traits 
in working life, but also within the family. In this conjunction I should like to state on 
behalf of the Central Committee that we will devote increased attention to large families. 


Vocational training is a significant phase in the life of young people. The greater proportion 
of youth, girls and boys alike, will have productive work to do in the future as socialist 
skilled workers and will constantly have to improve their qualification level. 


99.0 per cent of all young people leaving school and not continuing their education at 
institutions of higher learning undergo vocational training. 


The rapid pace of our social development makes it necessary to provide diverse opportuni- 
ties for training working people and to make full use of them. This particularly applies 
to the training of women employed in production to become skilled workers. 


An important aspect of personnel work is the systematic development of young managers 
who are comitted to the working class and its party. 


Excerpts from the documents of the 9th SED Congress (Berlin, 18 to 21 May 1976) 


The Socialist Unity Party of Germany devotes much attention to the promotion of women. 
In all fields of human endeavour, working women make a tremendous contribution to polit- 
ical, economic, scientific, technological, social, intellectual and cultural progress. The So- 
cialist Unity Party of Germany will make every effort to create everywhere conditions ena- 
bling women to make ever fuller use of their equal status in society and allowing for further 
improvements in women’s working and living conditions. The consolidation of women’s 
status in society and the development of their personality require determined efforts to 
ensure that women can reconcile the demands of their job still more successfully with 
their duties towards child and family. 


The education system serves to bring up and train harmoniously developed people who 
make full use of their abilities and talents in the best interests of socialist society and who 
distinguish themselves by the pleasure they gain from work and their readiness to defend 
their country, by their team spirit and pursuit of high communist ideals. The ten-year 
comprehensive polytechnical school forms the backbone of the socialist education system. 
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From the Programme 
of the SED 


From the report 
of the Central Committee 
to the 9th SED Congress 


It provides all children with a high level of general education. By imparting knowledge 
in a scientific and practically oriented way from a working-class perspective, it must give 
pupils a grasp of the processes of development going on in nature and society and a 
penetrating understanding of history, especially of revolutionary traditions, as well as of 
literature and art. 


The Socialist Unity Party of Germany shows special concern for the promotion of the 
family, the well-being of mother and child and assistance for large families and young 
married couples. Financial burdens arising from the birth, care and upbringing of children 
will, to an increasing extent, be recognized and borne by the whole community. Families 
with several children will be given further assistance. Opportunities for mothers of small 
children and those of school age to pursue a job will be improved systematically. 


The Socialist Unity Party of Germany encourages a way of life and human relations 
characteristic of social and individual modes of behaviour in an advanced socialist society 
so that they can develop to their fullest advantage in all spheres of life—during and after 
work, in the factory or office, in the family and in general habits of life. A socialist way 
of life is founded on socialist production relations and includes a steady rise in the material 
and spiritual standards of life. Led by the SED, the working class is the decisive social 
force which determines the social, political and ideological content of the socialist way 
of life in conformity with its class interests, establishing it in the whole of socialist society 
and constantly enhancing it further. 


As a socialist mode of life is developed more and more fully it also leaves its mark on 
the patterns of married and family life, which is founded on love and mutual respect, 
understanding and mutual aid in everyday life, and shared responsibilities in the upbringing 
of children. 

The full equality of husband and wife, the increasing economic independence of women 
and the ever greater opportunities offered them to play a full and equal part in social life 
have created qualitatively new conditions for the personal ties established by contracting 
a marriage and starting a family. A happy and meaningful marriage is the best climate 
for children and vice versa. Parents have a great social responsibility to bring their children 
up to become healthy persons with zest for life, to become socialist personalities. Together 
with teachers, the socialist youth organization and the general public they have their part 
to play in preparing young people for love, marriage and a family. 


The period between the 8th and the 9th Congress of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany 
was one in which the party achieved a vast amount. Lying behind us are five successful 
years in which the working class, the cooperative farmers, the intellectuals and profes- 
sional people and all other sections of the working population scored impressive creative 
achievements. These were years of substantial progress in the building of an advanced 
socialist society, years in which the central policy of our party—marked as it is by the 
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inseparable unity between economic and social policies—made its impact felt in everyday 
life for the benefit of our socialist society and for the benefit of each and every one of 
our people. 


Women and girls have a great share in the successful development of our society. There 
are 3.5 million working-class women in our country which is more than half of all workers 
and salaried employees. Our party fully acknowledges the work performed by women, 
and the advancement of women will continue to be a major priority of our party. 
Time has proved that the 8th Congress was correct in deciding that the problems invol- 
ved in providing women with the ability to make full use of their equal rights should be 
solved step by step. This is shown by the increasing amount of work done by women 
for the good of society and the measures taken to improve their working and living con- 
ditions. 

Today we are proud to say that women play an invaluable role in all spheres of life. 
In the younger generations there are hardly any differences in opportunity for the full 
development of their capabilities and talents. Girls are prepared for life equally well as 
boys. This is of inestimable value for progress towards a communist future and it repre- 
sents a great success for our socialist system. 

Nevertheless it is quite natural that there are still problems that will continue to deserve 
our special attention in the future. These are mainly problems related to the better satis- 
faction of the requirements and needs of working women with children. As can be seen 
from the Directives for the national economy’s development up to 1980, vast monetary 
funds will be set aside for this purpose. At the same time it is necessary to remove 
gradually the many small vexations and difficulties of everyday life which often consume 
a great deal of working mothers’ time and cause them no little trouble. 

We are of the opinion that as advanced socialist society develops further measures 
should be taken which would gradually enable working mothers to meet the demands of 
their work and fulfil their family duties as equal members of society. In this connection, 
Congress would like to turn to firms and institutions, government departments and social 
organizations to ask of them that they make every possible effort to give women and 
families with children any assistance which prevailing local conditions make necessary 
and which takes into full account the great benefit they bring society. 

Without a doubt, the very process of eliminating certain hardships which still affect the 
lives of women will also be an important contribution to the development of a new socialist 
way of life. This will encourage people, especially the young, to show attitudes in their 
private lives which are free from obsolete traditions and habits, and which fully res- 
pect the new social status of women in socialism and their great responsibility as mo- 
thers. 


The introduction of ten-year schooling has created favourable conditions for providing 
the working class and the rest of the people with a high level of education. This represents 
an historic achievement of our workers’ and farmers’ state in line with the nature of the 
socialist system of society. Ten-year polytechnical comprehensive schooling for all 
children serves the implementation of our declared aim of bringing up fully-rounded 
personalities. 
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A major responsibility for the education and upbringing of children rests with the family, 
which exercises a lasting influence on the development of the child. By teaching their 
children to feel respect for mankind, for life. for work, responsibility vis-a-vis day-to-day 
duties, love of truth, modesty, mutual respect and civic responsibility, the family con- 
tributes prominently to arousing and encouraging properties characteristic of com- 
munists. 
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II. 
EXCERPTS FROM GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
ON THE PROMOTION OF WOMEN 


Article |! 

The German Democratic Republic is a socialist state of workers and farmers. It is the 
political organization of the working people in town and countryside led by the working 
class and its Marxist-Leninist party. 


Article 2 
(1) All political power in the German Democratic Republic shall be exercised by the 


working people in town and countryside. Man shall be the centre of all efforts of socialist - 


society and its state. The decisive task of an advanced socialist society shall be the further 
raising of the people’s living and cultural standards on the basis of a high growth rate of 
socialist production, increased efficiency, scientific and technological advance and grow- 
ing labour productivity. 


Article 20 

(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic shall have the same rights and 
duties, irrespective of nationality, race, philosophy or religious confession, social origin 
or position. Freedom of conscience and freedom of belief shall be guaranteed. All citizens 
shall be equal before the law. 

(2) Men and women shall be equal and have the same rights in all spheres of social, political 
and personal life. The promotion of women, particularly with regards to vocational 
qualification, shall be a task of society and the state. 


Article 21 

(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic shall be entitled to take a full part 
in shaping the political, economic, social and cultural life of the socialist community and 
the socialist state. The principle shall be applied ‘‘Participate in working, in planning, and 
in governing!”’ 


Article 24 

(1) All citizens of the German Democratic Republic shall have the right to work. They 
shall have the right to employment and its free choice in accordance with social re- 
quirements and personal qualifications. They shall have the right to pay according to the 
quantity and quality of the work. Men and women, adults and young people, shall have 
the right to equal pay for equal work. 


Article 25 

(1) Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic shall have an equal right to educa- 
tion. Educational facilities shall be open to all. The integrated socialist educational system 
guarantees every citizen a continuous socialist education, training and higher training. 
(4) In the German Democratic Republic general ten-year secondary schooling shall be 
compulsory; this shall be provided by the ten-year general polytechnical secondary school. 
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From the 
GDR Constitution 


From the 
Labour Code of the GDR 
(of 16 June 1977) 


In certain cases secondary schooling may be completed within the framework of voca- 
tional training or the further education of working people. All young people have the right 
and the duty to learn a vocation. 


Article 38 

(1) Marriage, family and motherhood shall be under the special protection of the state. 
Every citizen of the German Democratic Republic shall have the right to respect for, 
protection, and promotion of, his or her marriage and family. 

(2) This right shall be guaranteed by the equality of man and wife in married life and 
family, by social and state assistance to citizens in promoting and encouraging their 
marriage and family. Large families and single mothers and fathers shall receive the care 
and support of the socialist state through special measures. 

(3) Mother and child shall enjoy the special protection of the socialist state. Maternity 
leave, special medical care, material and financial support during childbirth and children’s 
allowances shall be granted. 

(4) It shall be the right and supreme duty of parents to educate their children to become 
healthy, happy, competent, universally educated and patriotic citizens. Parents have a 
right to a close and trusting cooperation with the social and state educational institutions. 


The Labour Code is the fundamental source from which socialist labour law derives. It 
reflects the great achievements accomplished by the working class and guarantees a high 
level of legal security. It lays down rights and duties applicable to all working people and 
enterprises. The constitutionally guaranteed rights of the trade unions, as the all-embracing 
class organization of the working class, to represent the interests of working people in 
state, economy and society have been further elaborated in the Labour Code. 


Promotion and protection of women, youth and certain groups of persons 

Section 3 

The socialist state shall ensure that conditions are created everywhere which enable 
women to live up increasingly better to their equal status at work and in vocational 
education and to reconcile even more successfully their occupational activities with the 
duties they have to fulfil as mothers and within the family. The labour law shall contribute 
to the planned improvement of working and living conditions for women. It shall ensure 
that women receive special treatment and protection upon taking up and during em- 
ployment and that they are granted material support during motherhood. 


Section 30 

The women’s promotion plan 

(1) Measures geared towards the promotion of women’s creative abilities in the labour 
process, their political and technical training and further qualification, their systematic 
preparation for managerial functions and the improvement of their working and living 
conditions shall be laid down in the women’s promotion plan. 

(2) The women’s promotion plan shall be concluded between works managers and en- 
terprise trade union committees and form part and parcel of enterprise collective agree- 
ments. 

(3) Together with the enterprise trade union committees, works managers shall ensure that 
women are involved in drafting the women’s promotion plan. Reports shall be given to 
women on the fulfilment of the women’s promotion plan. 
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Section 148 

(1) Women shall be granted special consideration for training and further education. 
Priority shall be given to the systematic training of female production workers to become 
skilled workers. A greater number of women shall be qualified for holding managerial 
functions. The relevant measures shall be laid down in the women’s promotion plan. 


Section 185 

(1) Fully employed women having a household of their own shall be given an additional 

monthly day off if 

(a) they are married, 

(b) children up to the age of 18 belong to their household, 

(c) family members in need of nursing belong to their household, provided that this need 
has been certified by a doctor, 

(d) they are 40 years of age or over. 


(4) An additional day off per month shall also be granted 

(a) to fully employed single fathers with children of up to 18 when this is necessary for 
them to look after the child or children respectively, 

(b) fully employed men in the event that their wives are certified ill by a doctor and that 
the day off is necessary for the fulfilment of household work. 


(5) Standard wages shall be paid for the additional monthly day off... 


Section 186 

(1) Working people shall be released from work in the event that their children are certified 
ill by a doctor or that they have to consult a doctor with their children. The same shall 
apply when they personally have to look after their children during temporary quarantine 
in créches or kindergartens. 

(2) Single working people released from work for the purpose of caring for their sick 
children shall be supported by social security. They shall receive 90 per cent of their net 
monthly earnings for up to two working days. 

(3) In the event that single working people have to stay away from work for more than 
two days, social security shall grant financial support equivalent to the sick pay working 
people are entitled to as from the seventh week of their own illness. 


Section 210 

Special protection of working women and young people 

(1) The health and working capacity of women and young people under 18 years of age, 
shall be under special protection. 

(2) Working conditions shall be in keeping with the physical and psychological characte- 
ristics of women and with young people’s physical development. 


(4) 
Women and young people shall not be assigned physically heavy labour and work detri- 
mental to their health. 
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Care for the children of enterprises personnel and socialist education of young people of 
school age 


Section 233 

(1) Enterprises shall systematically create and maintain children’s facilities in cooperation 
with local authorities and their councils. They shall help working people find places in 
créches and kindergartens for their children. 

(2) Enterprises shall support working people in the care of sick children in cooperation 
with the health service. 


Section 234 

(1) Enterprises shall be required to take up any opportunity for providing the children 
of their personnel with recreational holidays in camps run by them or other forms of 
holiday organization. 

(2) Cultural, youth and sports facilities of enterprises shall be open free of charge to 
schoolchildren for extra-curricular activities and leisure pursuits. 


Special rights of working women and mothers 


Section 240 

Basic principle 

(1) Enterprises shall be required to systematically improve working and living conditions 
and thus to offer working women with children ever better opportunities for harmonizing 
their occupational activities and development with their tasks as mothers and within the 
family. 


Section 241 

Training and further education 

(1) Special measures shall be laid down in regulations for women with children of up to 
16 in their household to promote and support them in training and further education. 
(2) Enterprises shall be required to grant women with children of up to 16 years in their 
household with every possible assistance in their training and further education... In the 
event of rationalization schemes and structural changes, enterprises shall create the 
conditions necessary to ensure that the required qualification of women Is carried out as 
far as possible during working hours. 


Special protection of working women in the interests of motherhood 


Section 242 

(1) Expectant and nursing mothers as well as mothers with children of up to one year of 
age shall not be assigned work listed in specific regulations. 

(2) Expectant and nursing mothers as well as mothers with children of up to one year 
of age shall not be required to do work detrimental to the health of women or children 
according to the opinion of the works doctor or the doctor of the pre-natal advice 
centre. 

(3) In cases where Sections 242 (1) and (2) apply, enterprises shall assign working women 
to another reasonable job. They shall be paid at least their former average wage. 
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Section 243 

(1) Night work and overtime shall be forbidden for expectant and nursing mothers. 

(2) Women with children of pre-school age in their households may refuse to work over- 
time or on the night shift. 


Section 244 

(1) Women shall be granted maternity leave for a duration of six weeks before delivery 
and twenty weeks after childbirth. In the event of more than one baby being born and 
in the event of a complicated delivery maternity leave after childbirth shall be twenty-two 
weeks. 

(2) If the delivery takes place prematurely, maternity leave after childbirth shall be pro- 
longed by the time the leave before delivery was shortened. In the event of a belated 
delivery maternity leave before childbirth shall be prolonged to the day of delivery. 

(3) If a child is still in the clinic six weeks after its birth or if he or she has to undergo 
hospital treatment at a later date, but before the end of post delivery maternity leave, 
mothers shall have the right to interrupt their leave and take the remainder when the child 
is released from hospital. The latest date for starting the remaining leave shall be a year 
after the date of interruption. 

(4) For the duration of maternity leave before and after childbirth women shall receive 
grants equivalent to their net average earnings from social security. 


Section 245 
(1) Women shall be granted their annual holidays before or immediately after maternity 
leave on request. 


Release from work after maternity leave 

Section 246 

(1) Mothers who so wish shall be released from work following their maternity leave up 
to the first birthday of the child. 

(2) If no place in a créche can be found for a child, mothers shall be entitled to release 
from work until a créche place can be provided, but not longer than up to the end of the 
childs’ third year of age. 

(3) The provisions of Section 246 (1) and (2) shall also apply to other working people when 
they look after and bring up a child in place of the mother. 

(4) In certain circumstances, mothers shall receive monthly social security benefits during 
the tjme they are released from work in accordance with legal regulations. Otherwise, they 
shall be released from work without earnings related payment being granted. 


Section 247 

(1) During release from work in terms of Section 246, women shall have the right to social 
care by their enterprise. Enterprises shall be required to create the conditions enabling 
women to attend training and further education courses during the time of their leave. 
Affiliation to the enterprise shall not be considered interrupted on account of this release 
from work. 

(2) After the end of the leave, enterprises shall be required to employ the women con- 
cerned in keeping with the provisions contained in their contract. If women apply for 
resumption of work before the envisaged date, enterprises shall have to ensure their 
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further employment within two weeks in accordance with the provisions of the em- 
ployment contract. 


Section 248 

Release from work for visiting pre- and post-natal advice centres 

(1) Women shall be released from work in keeping with regulations when 

(a) they have to go to a pre-natal advice centre, 

(b) they have to visit a post-natal advice entre with their babies and this is impossible 
outside working hours. 

(2) An earnings related benefit shall be paid for this time. 


Section 249 

Nursing breaks 

Nursing mothers shall be granted two nursing breaks of 45 minutes each a day upon 
presentation of a relevant certificate. These breaks may be had coherently at the beginning 
or at the end of the working day. Mothers shall receive an earnings related payment for 


this time. 
Section 250 
Ww | Expectant mothers and mothers shall be covered by special protection against dismissal... 
FO ae Sf — 
) \y ' 
Ve Section 251 
Special benefits for single fathers 
| The provisions concerning working hours and holidays valid for fully employed mothers 
a4 ' shall also apply to fully employed single fathers when this is necessary in the interest of 
rao ae child care. This question shall be decided by works managers with agreement of the 
: competent enterprise trade union committee giving. 
From industrial Section 1 
safety regulation No.5— (1) This industrial safety regulation shall apply to women and young people 
Industrial safety —in the labour process 
provisions for women — during vocational training 
and young people —in work-groups, for example of schoolchildren and students, and for schoolchildren 
(of 9 August 1973) during polytechnical instruction. 


Section 3 
. (1) The works manager shall be responsible for ensuring that the observance of stipulations 
a contained in this industrial safety regulation concerning working conditions and job re- 
quirements for women and young people is checked at regular intervals—at least every 
six months—that the results obtained are recorded and that measures are introduced to 
adapt working conditions to the physical state and individual capacity of women and young 
people. 
(2) Working conditions and job requirements permissible for women and young people 
shall be fixed in conjunction with the works doctor or a doctor in charge of enterprises 
as well as the enterprise trade union committee in the industrial safety commission (in 
production cooperatives with the cooperation of the commission for health protection and 
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industrial safety). Work operations and jobs permissible for expectant and nursing mothers 


shall be laid down separately. 


Section 4 


(1) The following activities shall be inadmissible for women and young people (in the table 


marked with the symbol x): 


Activities 


(a) where a higher standard of safety for 


oneself or others is required (for 
instance, danger of falling, power 
plant, handling of explosives, of 
poisons in category I, operation of 
large construction machinery, 


of excavators, work at tensile testing 
machines, work with power saws, work 


in transformers) 

(b) in underground mining 

(c) under higher than atmospheric 
pressure (e.g. diving and work 
in compression chambers) 

(d) under extremely high temperatures 
(e.g. heat work) in terms of sector 
W Ill 
in terms of sector W II to W IT 

(e) involving vibrations resulting from 
pneumatic tools 

(f) jobs involving the danger of 
infection 

(g) production and treatment of sex 
hormones 

(h) under influences of ionizing 
radiation 

(i) under the influence of toxic gases, 
fumes or dust in terms of TGL 
22 310 or substances with similar 
effects, unless it is fully ensured 
that maximum permissible values 
are always observed 


(j) under the influence of fibre-carrying 


dusts in terms of TGL 22311 un- 
less the constant observance of 
maximum permissible values 1s 
ensured 


Young people 
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Extracts from the 


‘*Regulation concerning 


the promotion 
of fully employed 
women for training 


(2) All activities involved in Section 1, (a) to (i) are inadmissible for expectant and nursing 

mothers. The same applies to work 

(a) under extremely cold temperatures in terms of section K III, (below — 15°C) 

(b) involving vibrations above the maximum permissible values of category 3 in terms of 
TGL 22 312 

(c) under influence of electromagnetic fields (including test laboratories or high-frequency 
installations) 

(d) involving noise exceeding 80 decibels (AI) 


Section 5 

The following are the maximum permitted levels of effort for women and young people 

measured in kilogramm/meters. 

(a) Lifting and carrying by hand of heavy weights and operation by hand of controls (e.g. 
levers, cranks or steering wheels) 


Individual operation Continuous 
(twice an hour per repetition 
shift on average) 
Women 25 10 
Expectant and nursing mothers 10 5 
Young people Male Female Male Female 
Up to 17 years 15 10 5 5 
From 17 up to 19 years 25 20 12 8 
(b) Foot-operated controls 
Individual operation Continuing 


(twice an hour per repetion 
shift on average) 


Women 25 15 

Expectant and nursing mothers 10 5 

Young people Male Female Male Female 
Up to 17 years 20 15 10 8 
From 17 up to 19 years 25 20 15 10 


Section 1—Scope of the regulation 

(1) This regulation shall be valid for fully employed women taking part in training courses 
to become skilled production workers (hereinafter referred to as women) and having an 
employment contract with enterprises, industrial complexes and institutions, government 
and economic departments, as well as organs of the armed forces (hereinafter referred 
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to as enterprises and institutions) as well as agricultural production cooperatives and other 
socialist cooperatives (hereinafter referred to as cooperatives). 


Section 2—The planning of training 

(1) Managers of enterprises and institutions and chairmen of cooperatives shall ensure that 
the training of women to become skilled production workers mainly takes place in trades 
and vocations decisive for the fulfilment of plan targets. In planning and developing the 
skilled work-force the main qualification for the increase in the proportion of female 
skilled production workers shall be based upon the scientific and technological de- 
velopment of enterprises and institutions. 

(2) Managers of enterprises and institutions and chairmen of cooperatives shall guarantee 
that the appropriate enterprise trade union committees and their women’s commissions 
or the women’s commissions of cooperatives cooperate in winning women over to training 
as skilled production workers. 


Section 3—Promotion of women 

(1) Contracts containing the rights and duties of women and the measures to be introduced 
by enterprises and institutions and cooperatives respectively shall be concluded before 
the training course is commenced. 

(2) In agreement with the appropriate enterprise trade union committees and the women’s 
commissions of cooperatives respectively the following main terms shall be laid down in 
the contracts with a view to supporting the training: 

Duration of the training, 

Provision of a tutor, 

Release from work, 

Introduction of measures meant to ensure the completion of the training, for example, 
in the event of the trainees’ own sickness, illness of children, or pregnancy, 
Acknowledgement of good study results, 

Personal talks with the relevant managers of enterprises and institutions or chairmen of 
cooperatives, 

Checking the fulfilling of terms and other obligations of enterprises, institutions and 
cooperatives as well as work collectives to support women during the training. 

(3) In the interest of rendering the training rational account shall be taken of existing 
education levels, the work, vocational and general experience acquired by women, for 
instance skilled worker’s qualifications in other trades, for a partial sector of a trade, 
qualifications for individual jobs and successful accomplishment of skilled worker's 
operations. 

(4) Managers of enterprises and institutions as well as chairmen of cooperatives shall 
ensure that women are employed in keeping with the level of qualification acquired by 
them. 


Section 4—Release from work 

(1) Women with one or more children up to 16 years of age in their own household shall 
be released from work for one work day every week for participation in theoretical 
vocational training or for its preparation. 
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as skilled 
production workers’”’ 
(of 12 December 1972) 


From the Family Code 
of the German 
Democratic Republic 
(of 20 December 1965) 


(2) Women with three or more children up to the age of 16 belonging to their own house- 
hold and women who work on a multi-shift system or on permanent night shift and who 
have two or more children under the age of 16 in their household may be released every 
week for up to another full work day for deepening their theoretical vocational knowledge 
and for preparing for theoretical vocational training, their family situation being taken into 
consideration. 


(4) A payment equivalent to average earnings shall be paid to women for the duration of 
the release from work. 


Section 5—Theoretical and practical vocational training 

(1) Theoretical vocational training shall take place on the basis of government curricula 
and comprise lessons, private studies and consultations as well as theoretical instruction 
at work. 

(2) Practical vocational training shall in principle take place during the work process. 


The family is the smallest cell of society. It rests on a marriage contracted for a lifetime 
and on the particularly close bonds resulting from the emotional ties between husband 
and wife and from the relations of mutual love, respect and trust between all family 
members. 

The social conditions prevailing in the German Democratic Republic form a firm basis 
for an economically secure family. The construction of socialism has given rise to social 
conditions making it possible to free family relations from the distortions and perversions 
originating from exploitation, the social and legal degradation of women, economic in- 
security and other phenomena of bourgeois society. 

In the course of socialist development in the German Democratic Republic, family 
relations of a new type have emerged. Creative labour free from exploitation and the 
resulting comradely inter-human relations, the equal status of women in all spheres of life 
and educational opportunities for all citizens are important conditions for consolidating 
the family and making family live lastingly happy. Harmonious relations in marriage and 
family have a great effect on the character formation of the up-and-coming generation 
and on people’s personal happiness, their joie de vivre and zest for work. 

The family carries great social weight in the German Democratic Republic. It is de- 
veloping into a community in which the talents and qualities governing the behaviour of 
man as a personality in socialist society are encouraged and enhanced. 

The Family Code is designed to promote the development of family relations in socialist 
society. It helps all citizens, and particularly young people, to conduct their family life 
with awareness. The Family Code serves to protect marriage and family and the rights 
of every individual member of the community. It prevents family conflicts and helps 
overcome conflicts that have arisen. It regulates the duties and tasks to be fulfilled by 
government departments and institutions in this respect. 

The Family Code directs the attention of citizens, of socialist work collectives and social 
organizations towards the great personal and social importance which marriage and family 
have and towards the tasks which every individual and society as a whole must fulfil in 
contributing to the protection and development of the family. 
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Section 1—Principles 

(1) The socialist state shall protect and promote marriage and the family. State and society 
shall measures to ensure that the achievements connected with the birth, education and 
care of children in the family are recognized and appreciated. State and society shall 
contribute towards consolidating relations between husband and wife and between parents 
and children and towards developing the family. Citizens shall have the right to protection 
of their marriage and family by the state and to the respect of their marital and family 
conditions. 

(2) Socialist society expects all citizens to show a responsible attitude to marriage and the 
family. 


Section 2 

The equality of husband and wife is decisive in determining the character of the family 
in socialist society. It obliges the marital partners to arrange their relations with each other 
in such a way that both partners can make full use of the right to develop their abilities 
for their own benefit and that of society. At the same time, it demands respect for the 
personality of the other and support in the development of his or her abilities. 


Section 3 

(1) Citizens shall arrange their family relations in such a way as to enhance the de- 
velopment of all members of the family. It shall be the supreme duty of parents in re- 
sponsible cooperation with state and social institutions, to bring up their children to 
develop a healthy, happy, capable and fully-rounded personality and to become active 
builders of socialism. 


(2) The education of children shall be, at the same time, an affair of society as a whole. 
The socialist state therefore, shall ensure through its institutions and measures that parents 
can exercise their rights and duties in educating their children. Special attention shall be 
devoted to assisting large families and single mothers and fathers. 


Section 4 

(1) Government departments, and in particular the education authorities, the youth ser- 
vices and the health and social welfare services, as well as the judiciary shall be required 
to give marital partners appropriate support in developing their family relations and to 
help parents educate their children. Social organizations, work collectives and parent- 
teacher councils shall be involved in this process according to their powers. 

(2) Government departments shall cooperate with social organizations in the establishment 
of marriage and family advice centres where experienced citizens shall give advice and 
help to those intending marry or turning to them with other questions of family affairs. 
The counsellors of marriage and family advice centres shall be bound to treat all problems 
brought to them with strict confidence. 


Marriage 

Section 7—Family name 

(1) The marital partners shall bear a common family name. They shall either choose the 
family name of the man or that of the woman. Children shall bear the common family 
name. 

(2) The spouses’ decision concerning their family name shall be declared upon the con- 
traction of marriage and be entered in the marriage book. The declaration shall be ir- 
revocable. 
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(of 9 March 1972) 


From the Termination 


of Pregnancy Act 


/ 
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Section 9 

(1) The marital partners shall have equal rights. They shall live together and run a joint 
household. All matter of joint life and the development of the individual shall be settled 
by them in mutual agreement. 

(2) The marital partnership comes to fulfilment through the birth and upbringing of 
children. Parents shall exercise their right to bring up their children jointly. 


Section 10 

(1) Both marital partners shall share in the education and care of their children and in 
running the household. Relations between the spouses shall be arranged in a manner 
allowing the wife to reconcile her vocational and social activities with motherhood. 

(2) If a marital partner not gainfully employed decides to follow a job, to improve his or 
her qualifications or to work in the communities he or she shall be supported by the other 
partner with comradely consideration. 


Section 11—Mutual representation 

Both marital partners shall have the right to act on behalf of the other in affairs affecting 
their joint life. For legal transactions effected by one of the marital partners both shall 
be liable to an equal degree. 


Section 13 

(1) The possessions, property and savings acquired by one or both spouses during their 
marriage by way of work or earned income shall belong to both partners jointly. Incomes 
from pensions, grants or similar recurring benefits shall be considered as earned income. 


Divorce 

Section 24—Principles 

(1) A marriage shall only be terminated if a court establishes serious evidence indicating 
that the marriage has lost its meaning for the marital partners, the children and, con- 
sequently, for society. 

(2) If a marital partner applies for a divorce the court shall be required to check thoroughly 
the development of the marriage and, especially, to find out whether the divorce would 
harm the interests of minors and would mean an unreasonable hardship for one of the 
marital partners. 

The equality of women in education and vocation, in marriage and family makes it 
necessary to leave it to the discretion of women themselves to decide whether and when 
to have a child. The implementation of this right is inseparably bound up with the growing 
responsibility of the socialist state and all its citizens for the steady improvement of health 
care for women, the promotion of the family and love of children. 

The People’s Chamber therefore adopts the following act: 


Section | 

(1) In addition to the means of contraception available, women shall have the right to 
decide in their own responsibility on the number and timing of children they bear and shall 
be able to decide upon this through a termination of pregnancy. 

(2) Expectant mothers shall have the right to an abortion within the first twelve weeks 
of pregnancy. It shall take place in a medical institution under the relevant care. 

(3) The doctor who carries out an abortion shall explain the medical implications involved 
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in the termination to his patient and also supply information of the ways and means of 
contraception. 

(4) An abortion shall only be permitted upon application by the pregnant woman and 
according to the terms of the provisions contained in this act as well as the legal regulations 
issued in execution of this act. 


Section 2 

(1) A termination of pregnancy after the first twelve weeks shall only be carried out if 
there is indication that to continue the pregnancy would endanger the life of the woman 
or in the event of other serious reasons. 

(2) Responsibilities for deciding on the termination of pregnancy after the first twelve 
weeks shall lie with a commission of specialists. 


Section 3 

(1) A termination of pregnancy shall not be permitted if a woman suffers from a disease 
which, as a result of the operation, would lead to severe health- and life-endangering 
complications. 

(2) A termination of pregnancy shall not be permitted if less than six months have passed 
since the last abortion. In specific exceptional cases permission may be given by a com- 
mission of specialist doctors according to the terms of Section 2 of the act. 


Section 4 

(1) Preparation, operation and after-care following a termination of pregnancy permitted 
according to the terms of this act shall be put on the same bearing as sickness for work 
and social security purposes. 

(2) Contraceptives prescribed by a doctor to women covered by the national insurance 
scheme shall be provided free of charge. 


Government family allowances 

Section I 

(1) Citizens of the German Democratic Republic having their residence in the German 
Democratic Republic shall receive government family allowances for children belonging 
to their household. 


Section 2 

(1) Government family allowances shall be payable for children up to the completion of 
the ten-year or twelve-year general polytechnical secondary school, of special schools or 
special classes and schools for physically or mentally handicapped children (hereinafter 
referred to as general school). 


Section 3 
The government family allowances shall be paid according to the number of economically 
dependent children belonging to the household: 


(a) for the first child 20 marks a month 
(b) for the second child 20 marks a month 
(c) for the third child 50 marks a month 
(d) for the fourth child 60 marks a month 
(e) for the fifth and any further child 70 marks a month 
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Extracts from the 
Decree on the granting 
of government family 
allowances and special 
support for large families 
and single citizens with 
three children 

(of 4 December 1975) 


Special support for large families and single-parent families of three children 

Section 9 

(1) Cooperating with social organizations, the councils of villages, towns and borough 
councils as well as enterprises and institutions shall give special support to families with 
four or more children (hereinafter referred to as large families) and to single parent families 
of three children. They shall be required to obtain a general idea of the working and living 
conditions of these families with a view to learning about their problems and, on this basis, 
grant financial allowances and arrange for other appropriate measures, even if no applica- 
tion has been made. Enterprises, institutions and cooperatives shall submit relevant 
proposals. Social organizations shall also be entitled to do so. Families shall have the right 
to forward applications. 

(2) County, district, town and town borough council shall be entitled to set up commissions 
for the purpose of coordinating all measures introduced. These commissions shall 
comprise responsible personnel of the relevant technical bodies of the councils, repre- 
sentatives from executives or committees of the FDGB (Confederation of Free German 
Trade Unions), the Women’s Democratic League and the Free German Youth, representa- 
tives from nationally-owned enterprises and from marriage and family guidance centres 
as well as mothers and fathers with many children. Measures shall be coordinated in 
communities in keeping with prevailing local conditions. 


Section 10 
(1) Large families shall be provided with dwellings—particularly new ones—meeting the 
demands of families in terms of size and composition (age and sex). 


Section 11 

(1) Depending on social requirements, large families and single parent families of three 
children shall be granted rent allowances by the councils of villages, towns and town 
boroughs of the amount (including charges for heating, hot water and other additional 
services) to which the rent exceeds 3.0 per cent of the gross income earned by parents 
or single parents. 


Section 12 

(1) Large families and single parent families of three children may, in special cases and 
with due consideration to their social position, be granted allowances by the councils of 
villages, towns and town boroughs from funds set aside for this special purpose: 

(a) for the purchase of children’s clothing, beds and other furniture, bed linen, fuels and 
other items and for paying gas and electricity charges in the event of especially high 
consumption, 

(b) for meeting removal expenses, 

(c) when children start school attendance, for participation in children’s holiday camps 
and on the occasion of the Jugendweihe ceremony where young people pledge their social 
and civic responsibilities. 

(2) Allowances may also take the form of reduced charges for services (dry cleaning, repair 
of shoes, laundry, etc.), reduced entrance fees for cultural and sports events, reduction 
in the proportion of money to be paid by parents for food in créches and kindergartens, 
free provision or at reduced prices of school meals and of milk. 
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Section 13 

Medical care for large families and single citizens with three children shall be ensured 

through 

—family doctors, works doctors, public health officials and consultation under the health 
protection scheme for mothers, children and young people, 

— opportunities for regular and immediate consultations in outpatient facilities, 

— provision of beds in children’s hospitals on social and medical grounds, 

—preferential allocation of places for courses of sanatorium and spa treatment, 

— provision by enterprises and competent government departments to be made allowing 
parents of single parents to attend such courses of treatment (for instance, by way of 
temporary accommodation and care of children in relevant facilities). 


Section 14 

(1) Village, town and town borough councils shall ensure jointly with head-teachers of 
schools that large families and single parent families of three children are granted specific 
support in educating their children to become socialist personalities. 


(2) Public education as well as vocational training authorities and career guidance centres 
shall take into account the special social conditions of large families and single parent 
families of three children in the granting of subsistence and training allowances. 


Section 15 
(1) District, village, town and town borough councils shall introduce measures designed 
to facilitate shopping for large families and single parent families of three children... 


Section 16 

(1) Cooperating with enterprises and FDGB executives, the councils of villages, towns 

and town boroughs shall ensure that 

— children from large families and single parent families of three children are given prefer- 
ential treatment in the provision of places in créches, kindergartens and after-school 
centres (depending on local availability and conditions, children from large families are 
also allowed to be looked after in créches, kindergartens and after-school centres if only 
one marriage partner is gainfully employed), 

— the growing cultural needs and recreation requirements of the families concerned taken 
into account, that they are more strongly involved in intellectual and cultural life and 
that they are provided with places in enterprise-run holiday homes and in weekend 
recreation facilities on a preferential basis and that the participation of their children 
in holiday schemes, particularly children’s holiday camps and local holiday schemes is 
ensured. 

(2) Works managers, heads of institutions and cooperative boards shall enable gainfully 

employed parents of large families and single parents with three children to improve their 

qualifications and provide appropriate jobs for them. 


Section 2 
(1) Government children’s facilities shall bear a great measure of responsibility for the 
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From the Decree 
on pre-school children’s 


facilities 
(of 22 April 1976) 


all-round development and socialist education of children. They shall ensure a harmonious 
physical, mental and linguistic training of children and the formation of socialist qualities 
and modes of behaviour and encourage their independent activity. Government children’s 
facilities shall see to it that the life of children is organized in a meaningful and cheerful 
manner. They shall devote particular attention to the health and physical well-being of 
children, to a healthy way of life and to strengthening the childs organism, which pre- 
supposes regularity and orderliness in the daily rhythm of life, a daily routine conducive, 
to the child’s health and development as well as games and sport activities in the open 
air. 

(2) Government children’s facilities shall closely cooperate with families with a view to 
ensuring the overall development and socialist education of children. 

(3) Government children’s facilities shall give special support to working and studying 
mothers in providing favourable conditions for the education and development of 
children. 


Section 4 
(1) All children’s facilities shall come under government control. 


Section 5 

(1) Government children’s facilities shall be establishments run by town borough, town 
and village councils (hereinafter referred to as municipal facilities) or by industrial 
complexes, enterprises, cooperative societies and institutions (hereinafter referred to as 
enterprise facilities). 


Section 6 

(1) Government children’s facilities shall be open from Monday to Friday. On Saturdays 
they shall only be open for children whose parents have to go out to work, attend quali- 
fication courses or fulfil social tasks on this day. 

(2) Government children’s facilities ... may be open from 6.00 a. m. to 7.00 p. m. Longer 
opening hours shall not be allowed. 


Section 7 

(1) To ensure a healthy development and medical care for all children of pre-school age, 

the medical officer of health shall designate a health centre—it may also be an industrial 

health centre—whose head is responsible for giving regular medical care to the children. 

(2) The health centre concerned shall ensure 

—regular examinations of the children; 

—introduction and control of prophylactic measures, particularly those taken to prevent 
respiratory diseases and orthopaedic abnormalities; 

—first aid in the event of acute diseases and accidents; 

— observance of hygiene and scientific aspects of nutrition; 

— cooperation in giving advice on questions of medicine and hygiene to the personnel of 
the children’s facility and to parents. 

(3) The medical officer of health shall see to it that pre-school children are looked after 

by a dentist. 
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Section 8 
(1) Government children’s facilities shall be financed from the national budget and from 
enterprise funds. 


Section 9 
The education and care of children in government children’s facilities shall be free of 
charge. Parents shall only contribute a share to the costs of food. 


Section 11 

(1) In the construction of new facilities, district councils shall ensure that legal re- 

quirements regarding arrangement, hygiene, furnishing and the personnel of the children’s 

facilities are observed. They shall see to it that 

(a) the children’s facilities meet requirements as far as the necessary rooms and sanitary 
installations are concerned and that sufficient free spaces with the relevant equipment 
is available for the children to play in the open air; 

(b) the necessary furniture, toys and things to do are provided; 

(c) the requisite educational and technical personnel is made available. 


Section 12 

(1) The councils of town boroughs, towns and villages shall be responsible for distributing 
the places in government children’s facilities, irrespective of whether they are municipal 
or enterprise facilities. They shall ensure that children are accommodated in facilities 
located in the vincinity of where they live and that in the event of children from the same 
family attending different facilities because of age differences, these facilities should be 
situated close to each other. 

(2) If the capacity of government children’s facilities does not suffice to enable all pre- 
school children to attend a créche or kindergarten, priority shall be given to 

—children of working and studying mothers and particularly those working shifts; 
—children of one parent families; 

—children from large families. 


Section 2 

Women students with a child, and expectant mothers attending study courses shall be 
granted special support. It shall be ensured on principle that the study courses need not 
be interrupted or prolonged. 


Section 3 

(1) The heads of colleges or technical schools shall provide in the annual economic plans 
of their institutions for the creation of appropriate working and living conditions for 
women students with a child or student married couples with a child in accordance with 
existing possibilities. This shall particularly apply to housing and study conditions, the 
accommodation and care of children and service centres. 

(2) Specific stipulations concerning regular health care for women students with a child 
shall be laid down in the section of the institutions’ annual national economic plan devoted 
to working and living conditions. 
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From the decree on the 
promotion of women 
students with a child 
and expectant mothers 
studying at colleges 
and technical schools 
(of 10 May 1972) 


From the regulation 
concerning 
apprenticeship 

(of 15 December 1977) 


(3) The heads of colleges and technical schools shall be required to ensure that the neces- 
sary material conditions for the special care of women students with a child are created 
and conclude agreements with local government authorities on the provision of places in 
créches and kindergartens in keeping with regulations. 


Section 5 

(1) The heads of departments in colleges and technical schools shall be required, if this 
is requested by women students with children or expectant mothers, to conclude a promo- 
tion agreement. 

(2) These promotion agreements shall contain: 

— measures designed to make up for the study time lost as a result of unavoidable failures 
to take part in lectures and practical periods, 

— measures concerning the necessary postponement of examinations and the preparation 
for examinations, 

— measures designed to ensure the application of legal regulations for the protection of 
mother and child. 

(3) The individual study and work conditions and the situation of the family shall be taken 
into account when promotion agreements are drawn up. 

(4) Promotion agreements shall be concluded with the competent FDJ and trade union 
committees cooperating. 


Section 9 

Promotion of mothers in vocational training 

(1) Expectant mothers or mothers undergoing vocational training shall be given specific 
support by enterprises with a view to enabling them to complete their apprenticeship and 
pass their skilled worker’s examination. Working together with the relevant FDJ and trade 
union committees enterprises shall be required to lay down the necessary measures. Parts 
of practical training which are not permitted to be carried out by an expectant mother 
or cannot be undertaken because of a medical certificate may be made up after the 
maternity leave. Other sections of the training may be undertaken first instead. 

(2) In order to protect the health of mothers and to ensure the care of the children, 
apprentices shall not attend practical and theoretical training during the legally fixed 
maternity leave. The training can be continued 10 weeks after childbirth at the earliest 
at the request of mothers if personal conditions allow them to do so and if it 1s reasonable 
from a medical point of view. 

(3) In order to ensure a successful completion of vocational training, the apprenticeship 
contracts of apprentices who had to interrupt their vocational training shall be extended 
by the required time. 
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III. 

FROM THE JOINT DECISIONS OF THE SED CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
THE FDGB NATIONAL EXECUTIVE AND THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
OF THE GDR ON MEASURES OF SOCIAL WELFARE POLICY 


we 
a ot 


Promotion of working mothers 

(1) The 40-hour working week shall be introduced without pay cuts for all mothers working 
full time with three or more children up to the age of 16 living in their household. Minimum 
holidays shall be extended to 21 working days. Women working in a multi-shift system 
shall receive minimum holidays of 24 working days. 

The minimum holidays of all mothers working full time with two children up to 16 years 
of age belonging to their household shall be increased to 18 work days. 

If these women work in the multi shift system they shall likewise be granted the 40-hour 
working week without pay cuts, and minimum holidays of 21 working days. 

(2) Paid maternity leave shall be extended from 8 to 12 weeks to bring the total leave to 
18 weeks. 

(3) Single working people released from work to look after their sick children shall be 
granted the legally fixed sick pay from the third day onwards up to a maximum of 13 weeks 
per year after termination of a wage equivalent payment. 

(4) Single mothers working full time who cannot be given a place in a créche for their 
children and for this reason have to interrupt their employment for a certain period of 
time shall be granted monthly benefits amounting to the legally fixed sick pay (after 
termination of wage equivalent payment). The minimum amount payable shall be for 
mothers 


with one child 250 marks 
with two children 300 marks 
with three or more children 350 marks. 


Women working part time shall receive a percentage share. For women students and 
mothers undergoing vocational training, specific regulations shall be laid down. (See the 
decree on the promotion of women students with a child and regulations concerning 
apprenticeship—ed.). 


Promotion of young married couples and development of the birth rate 

(1) Uniform maternity benefits to the tune of 1,000 marks shall be granted upon the birth 

of every child. 

(2) (a) Young married couples up to the age of 26 years who are workers, office employees, 

cooperative farmers or students, whose joint gross monthly income does not exceed 1,400 

marks at the time of their marriage and who are marrying for the first time may apply 

for a loan 

—for paying cooperative shares upon admission to a workers house building society, 

—for purchasing a prefabricated house fit to live in all the year round or for the con- 
struction of an owner-occupied home as a principal domicile. 

The size of the loan granted for the acquisition of housing shall depend on the costs 

involved. Repayment and the rate of interest shall be fixed in keeping with legal provisions. 

Up to 5,000 marks of the loan shall be interest free. This loan may be taken up within 

18 months after contracting a first marriage. It shall be repaid within a period of eight 

years and repayment shall be started in appropriate instalments not later than three years 

after the loan was taken up. 
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From the joint 
decision of the SED 
Central Committee, 
the FDGB National 
Executive and the 
Council of Ministers 
of the GDR 

on social welfare 
measures 

(of 28 April 1972) 


From the joint decision 
on the further systematic! 
improvement of working — 
and living conditions 

in the GDR from 1976 

to 1980, adopted by 

the SED Central 
Committee, the FDGB 
National Executive 

and the GDR Council 

of Ministers 

(of 25 May 1976) 


(b) Young married couples up to 26 years of age who are workers, office employees, 
cooperative farmers or students, whose joint gross monthly income does not exceed 1,400 
at the time of their marriage and who contract their first marriage may also apply for an 
interest-free loan to the sum of 5,000 marks for the purchase of furniture, household 
appliances and technical household implements, radio and television sets, household linen 
and similar items. 

This loan may be taken up within three years after contracting a first marriage. This 
interest-free loan shall be repaid within a period of eight years in appropriate instalments. 
Repayment shall begin immediately after the loan was granted. 

(c) Part of the loan granted to the sum of 5,000 or 10,000 marks shall be remitted: 


upon the birth of the first child 1,000 marks 
upon the birth of the second child 
another 1,500 marks 
upon the birth of the third child a 
further 2,500 marks. 


If, upon the birth of a third child, the remaining sum of the loan is lower than 2,500 marks 
the difference shall be refunded. 

This preferential treatment for taking up and repaying loans shall also apply to young 
married couples of whom only one of the partners is a worker, office employee, coopera- 
tive farmer or student. 

(3) Young married couples up to 26 years of age who are workers, office employees, 
cooperative farmers or students whose joint gross monthly income does not exceed 1,400 
marks at the time of their marriage and who are marrying for the first time who intend 
to extend or modernize a dwelling allocated to them or taken over by them from their 
parents in municipal, factory- or cooperatively-owned buildings shall be supported in that 
the legal entities of such dwellings are granted loans earmarked for this special purpose 
by the competent bank. The rate of interest and repayment of the loan by the legal entity 
shall be determined in keeping with legal provisions. 

(4) Families with three or more children up to 18 years shall receive a 33'/; per cent 
reduction in railway fares for joint travel within the GDR. They shall be granted this 
allowance upon presentation of the identification card for citizens of the GDR or a certifi- 
cate by the relevant local council. They shall be entitled to claim this reduction in fares 
when at least three members of the family intend to go on the journey. 


Measures to ensure the further promotion of working mothers 

(1) Maternity leave shall, as of now, be prolonged from 18 weeks to 26 weeks, at full 
average net pay. 

(2) As of now, working mothers who have given birth to their second or any further child 
shall be entitled to paid leave, following their maternity leave, up to the first birthday of 
the child if they intend to look after their baby at home personally. During this supple- 
mentary leave they shall receive benefits equal to their sick pay. Minimum amounts 
shall be 300 marks a month for 2 children and 350 marks a month for 3 children or 
more. 

Mothers who had to interrupt their employment because no place in a créche could be 
found for their baby before the child’s third year and who give birth to another child during 
this period of time, shall have the possibility of receiving an extra monthly allowance of 
200 marks. 

Mothers working part-time shall recieve a proportional allowance. 
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Measures for the gradual introduction of the 40-hour working week and for extending the 


annual holiday 

As of 1 May 1977, the 40-hour week shall be introduced without pay cuts for the 300,000 
mothers working full time with 2 dependant children up to the age of 16. Thereby, the 
40-hour working week will become reality for all mothers of two or more children. 


The provision of a monthly day off for working women shall be extended. As of | January 
1977, one day off per month shall be given to all women of 40 years of age and over who 
are in full-time employment and have a household of their own, including those without 


children. 
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From the report 

of the National Executive 
of the FDGB 

to the 9th FDGB Congress 


IV. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DOCUMENTS OF THE CONFEDERATION 
OF FREE GERMAN TRADE UNIONS (FDGB) 


From the decisions of the 9th FDGB Congress 
(Berlin, 16 to 19 May 1977) 


The good balance-sheet of our development also includes major positive changes affecting 
the social position of women. 86.8 per cent of all women able to work are gainfully 
employed, and this is indicative of the great extent to which they are creatively and 
self-confidently involved in constructing advanced socialist society in this country. Over 
90 per cent of working women now belong to the working class. These facts alone show 
the growing responsibility of the trade unions for working women. 

It gives us great pleasure to inform the delegates to this Congress that the 4 million plus 
female members of our working-class organization share prominently in the successes 
achieved by the trade unions. I don’t to anticipate the credentials commission but 
I would say about 51 per cent of our delegates are women. The excellent performances 
accomplished by women and mothers in their jobs life and their responsible cooperation 
in trade union activities gives occasion for us to convey our sincere thanks to all of them. 
The growing political activity of working women proves that they have well understood 
and will give full support to the policy of the unity of economic and social welfare tasks 
pursued by the Socialist Unity Party of Germany. The social welfare programme, in 
particular, has resulted in noticeable improvements in the life of women and families. 
The 9th Congress of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany laid clear emphasis on devoting 
particular attention to the needs of working mothers, and this places greater demands on 
our class organization. We should like to stress the importance of this task by mentioning 
that 51 per cent of all mothers working full time have children under 16 years of age. We 
should therefore employ the full utilization of all local and factory resources with a view 
to further improving the working and living conditions of mothers, and removing any 
hindrances. 

From an ideological point of view, too, we are able to do more to bring forth greater 
understanding for mothers. Everybody in this country should understand that having an 
occupation and motherhood form an inseparable unity and that the full development of 
all women’s abilities and talents is completely in accordance with the interests of our 
socialist society. 

As you all know, we have registered tremendous progress in improving living conditions 
for working women and mothers, especially over the last few years, and we will systemat- 
ically continue our efforts in this field. At the moment the trade unions are primarily 
concerned with bettering material working conditions, notably for women workers. In 
doing so, we are contributing towards improving the health of working women and posi- 
tively influencing the fulfilment of their duties as mothers. Industrial safety regulation No. 
5, which specifically refers to women and young people, and the results of the mass checks 
carried out by the trade unions form a good foundation for future efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

Everybody will understand that it is impossible to eliminate overnight all factors rendering 
work difficult. The current Five-Year Plan envisages, concrete measures designed to 
overcome them step by step. At the same time, every enterprise should make full use of 
its own potential for further improvements as quickly as possible. 
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Experience teaches us that the greatest progress is made where these questions are in- 
corporated in the science and technology plan and where they are made a subject of the 
scientific organization of labour and production. The work of many female workers has 
thus become more productive, easier, and more interesting and they take greater pleasure 
in their jobs. 

Major strides forward have been made in developing the educational level of women and, 
consequently, in increasing the role played by them in the social production process. 65.5 
per cent of all female working people in the socialist economy, including agriculture, have 
completed some vocational training. And it is a splendid result of our joint efforts that 
44.9 per cent of all female production workers are now skilled workers, while at the time 
of the 8th FDGB Congress the figure was roughly only 27 per cent. We can therefore say 
with full justification that the efforts made by many trade union committees to win women 
workers over to attending qualification courses and to help create favourable learning 
conditions have proved worthwhile. 

The tasks arising from the acceleration of scientific and technological progress make it 
imperative to continue as a matter of priority to devote attention to the training and further 
education of women to become skilled production workers and to ensure that they are 
employed in line with their qualifications. 

A continuous development has also been recorded in the training of women and girls at 
colleges and technical schools. It is worthy of mention that their proportion in the overall 
student population in technological disciplines has experienced a considerable upward 
trend. At colleges of technology and at technical schools almost every second full-time 
student is now a young woman. 


Special stress should be laid on the fact that during this period (since the 8th FDGB 
Congress -ed.) 1,161 women have received a solid education in extra-mural courses for 
women organized by the Trade Union College and the central schools, which has enabled 
them to meet their higher responsibilities. It will remain necessary to devote much atten- 
tion to extra-mural courses of higher education at the county level because many working 
women and mothers attend these—a fact that cannot be overestimated—to gain the neces- 
sary qualifications for assuming responsibilities in our organization. 


The proportion of soundly educated and talented female college and technical school 
graduates has grown remarkably in all sectors of the national economy. The time has come 
now to raise the question concerning their systematic appointment to responsible posi- 
tions. The trade unions should redouble their influence in regard to this matter, primarily 
in sectors where the overwhelming majority of staff members are women. 

All trade union executives and committees should rely on their women’s committees 
and commissions in the fulfilment of this task. They have accumulated a rich fond of 
experience and their expert and imaginative work and their close links with women 
workers will also in the future be of great benefit for the elected committees in representing 
the interests of working women. We should like to stress once again that women’s com- 
mittees and commissions are and continue to be an indispensable help for the trade union 
executives and committees. 
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From the resolution 
of the 9th FDGB 
Congress 


It fills us with great satisfaction to be able to say that the Confederation of Free German 
Trade Unions had made a big contribution to the implementation of the social welfare 
policy adopted at the 8th SED Congress and continued at the 9th Congress. There has 
been no other period in the history of our organization which showed such a proud record 
of social progress in the lives of our trade union members and their families, as the past 
five years. 


The measures taken within the framework of the social welfare programme are improving 
the life of the working class and of the whole people. As a matter of fact, their effect 
can be felt in one way or another in every family, in every household and by every single 
person. Their breadth ts an essential feature of our social policy. We give priority to those 
social welfare measures which are the most important ones for the people. We have a 
down-to-earth and sober approach to this question, and it is imperative for us as trade 
unions to continuously assess and weigh up to how we can use the funds available to their 
fullest advantage and which proposals we can submit to the party and government. Our 
social welfare programme promotes to the family and encourages a happy and healthy 
life in an atmosphere of human warmth and economic security. Last but not least, we 
render special support to senior citizens, young people and women in our country. 


The trade unions are making systematic efforts to further enhance women’s equality in 
our socialist society. They see to it that the necessary conditions are expanded along 
planned lines at shop floor and regional level. Particular attention is devoted to mothers 
of several children, so as to enable them ever better to reconcile their role as mothers, 
which is highly appreciated by society, with their vocational and professional duties, 
further education and active recreation. The FDGB does everything possible for the 
consistent realization of social welfare measures for women and mothers. It checks on 
the strict observance of the legal provisions regarding health protection and industrial 
safety for women, primarily those for expectant and nursing mothers. The appointment 
of women to senior positions is to be encouraged systematically. 


Particular attention is being devoted to providing recreation opportunities for families. In 
distributing holiday trips it is to be ensured that shift workers, families with several 
children and people working under more strenuous conditions are given priority. The trade 
unions support the continuous development of holiday camps run by factories so that ever 
more children of working people may spend restful vacations. 


Directives 
regulating the tasks and working methods of women’s commissions attached to enterprise 
trade union committees 


Decision adopted by the Presidium of the FDGB National Executive (of 6 January 1978) 


The decision of the 9th SED Congress and the 9th Congress of the FDGB on the further 
construction of an advanced socialist society in the German Democratic Republic place 
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qualitatively greater demands on enterprise trade union committees concerning the promo- 
tion of working women and mothers in the process of social labour and the systematic 
improvement of their working and living conditions. Efforts to encourage the sense of 
creative initiative shown by women in socialist emulation and to involve them consciously 
in managing and planning economic and socio-political development shall form an in- 
separable part of trade union leadership activities in all enterprises. 

The promotion of women in vocation, questions related to their own life and that of 
their children and families shall also be given greater attention in the work of trade union 
groups. 

The most important function to be fulfilled by women’s commissions as organs of 
enterprise trade union committees shall be to make an active contribution to realizing these 
tasks. Enterprise trade union committees shall be fully responsible for their activities, for 
giving guidance to them and instructing their members. They shall ensure that decisions, 
laws and documents important for the responsible work of women’s commissions are 
explained to them and provide them with relevant analyses and information. 

Enterprise trade union committees shall coordinate the work of women’s commissions 
with the activities of other trade union commissions. They shall lay down how the proposals 
submitted by women’s commissions on the promotion of women in the work process and 
on the safeguarding of their interests are to be translated into reality by subordinate trade 
union committees at shop-floor level. Enterprise trade union committees shall see to it that 
the chairwomen and the members of women’s commissions are delegated to attend 
political qualification courses in trade union educational facilities at district level and at 
schools of the FDGB. 


I. Tasks of the women’s commissions 

Being active assistants of enterprise trade union committees, women’s commissions shall 
contribute towards further consolidating the great achievements accomplished in the social 
status of women and using it more effectively for the all-round strengthening of our 
socialist republic. They shall bring their influence to bear so that at shop-floor level and 
in residential areas conditions are improved systematically for women to unfold their 
capabilities and talents in trade and vocation as well as in social life and to reconcile these 
tasks with their social function as mothers. 

For this purpose, women’s commissions shall submit proposals to enterprise trade 
union committees to be included in the enterprise collective agreements and, particularly 
in the promotion of women plan, and the plan for the improvement of working and living 
conditions. 

They shall be actively involved in the implementation and control of provisions 
stipulated in the Labour Code and other documents geared to the better satisfaction of 
working women’s and mothers’ needs and concerns. 


(1) Women’s commissions shall bring their influence to bear on the political and vocational 
education and further training of working women 

— They shall help to ensure that the Marxist-Leninist education of women, their attitude 
towards socialist patriotism and proletarian internationalism is deepened constantly. 

— They shall forward suggestions to enterprise trade union committees concerning the 
holding of women’s meetings, especially in connection with the conclusion and reports 
on the fulfilment of enterprise collective agreements and the women’s promotion plan. 
—The women’s commissions shall organize and encourage specific meetings and dis- 
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cussions with particular groups of women, for instance those working in shifts, mothers 
of several children, women whose husbands serve in the armed forces, women temporarily 
working part-time and others. 

— The women’s commissions shall help to ensure that women are in due course prepared 
for new vocational requirements arising from scientific and technological progress and 
from socialist intensification schemes. In particular they shall check on the systematic 
training of unskilled and semiskilled women workers to become skilled production 
workers. 

— The women’s commissions shall direct their efforts at ensuring that class-conscious and 
capable skilled women workers enjoying great esteem in their collectives are qualified and 
appointed as supervisory workers. In doing so, they shall concentrate on sections where 
predominantly women are employed. 

— They shall bring their influence to bear so that vocationally and socially active young 
women workers are delegated to technical schools and colleges. 


(2) The women’s commissions shall strive for the systematic improvement of women’s 
working and living conditions 

— They shall aim at further improving the material working conditions of women, notably 
those working in shifts, and at laying down concrete stipulations to this end in the plan 
for science and technology and for the application of scientific principles to the 
organization of production. 

—The women’s commissions shall more intensively check on the observance of legally 
stipulated health protection and industrial safety regulations for working women. They 
shall devote special attention to the implementation of industrial safety regulation No. 5. 
—The women’s commissions shall give enterprise trade union committees recom- 
mendations concerning the medical and social care of women, on-the-job supply for 
women during the evening and night shift and measures to facilitate commuter traffic. 
They shall see to it that all working women are enabled to undergo gynaecological 
examinations at regular intervals. 

— Women’s commissions shall propose suggestions to enterprise trade union committees 
as to what urgent tasks should be fulfilled in the interests of working women and their 
families in residential areas together with all social forces within the framework of regional 
rationalization schemes. 


(3) The women’s commissions shall devote their special attention to the interests of 
working mothers 

— They shall support the ideological work of trade union committees in order to further 
bring out socialist modes of thinking and behaviour vis-a-vis working mothers. 

—They shall work for the consistent implementation of all social welfare measures 
designed to improve the working and living conditions of working mothers and their 
families. For this purpose, women’s commissions shall submit proposals to enterprise 
trade union committees concerning the fuller use of reserves available in enterprises and 
residential areas. 

—They shall express their opinion on the systematic expansion of existing, and the 
creation of new children’s facilities as well as on the latters’ favourable siting. They shall 
check on the strict abidance by the regulation on children’s pre-school facilities. 

— Women’s commissions shall bring their influence to bear so that large families and single 
working people with three children receive the material and financial funds which they 
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are legally entitled to and which correspond to the great contribution to society that they 
make. They shall recommend concrete measures to be introduced by enterprises. 

— They shall ensure that mothers with several children are given preferential treatment 
in the allocation of places in spas and sanatoriums and that conditions are created for the 
accommodation and care of their children during that time. 

— Women’s commissions shall support mothers by word and deed in all questions 
concerning the everyday life of their families and the upbringing of their children to 
become rounded educated socialist personalities. 

— With the help of trade union committees they shall see to it that work collectives and 
trade union groups maintain close contacts with mothers on maternity leave or on a 
one-year leave following childbirth. They shall ensure that women who want to improve 
their qualification during that one-year leave are enabled to make use of existing 
possibilities. 


(4) Women’s commissions shall help ensure that female technical and college graduates 
receive a job in keeping with their qualification 

— They shall strive to ensure that the proportion of women holding senior functions is 
systematically raised and that concrete provisions to this effect are laid down in enterprise 
collective agreements, women’s promotion plans and the personnel programme of 
enterprises, and that these stipulations are translated into reality. 

— By carrying out political and ideological work, they shall win over female college and 
technical school graduates for assuming responsible functions. 


II. Working methods and composition of women’s commissions 

Women’s commissions are elected sub-committees of enterprise trade union committees. 
They shall draw up their own work plan on the basis of the work programme of the 
enterprise trade union committee and shall have their work plan approved by the 
committee. 

— Women’s commissions shall cooperate in preparing, implementing and checking on the 
execution of decisions and measures taken by enterprise trade union committees regarding 
the problems and concerns of working women and mothers. In doing so, they shall work 
closely together with other commissions of the enterprise trade union committees. 
Women’s commissions shall make use in their activities of articles in Tribiine and other 
trade union papers and of analytical material made available to them. 

— AS a general rule, women’s commissions shall meet once every month, where among 
other things the outcome of enterprise trade union committee meetings shall be assessed. 

— The chairwoman of a women’s commission shall be a member of the enterprise trade 
union committee. Her activity and level of qualification will substantially determine the 
effectiveness of the women’s commission. She shall inform the enterprise trade union 
committee of the opinion which the women’s commission has on the results, problems 
and future tasks of trade union work in the interest of women. 

— The tasks confronting the women’s commissions call for the collective, creative and 
expert cooperation of all members. Maintaining close contacts with the women and 
mothers in their enterprises, they shall have consultations above all with women workers 
on problems of trade union work in the interests of women. 

— The chairwomen of women’s commissions shall take part in exchanges of experiences 
organized by the district executives of industrial or other trade stimulation gained there 
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shall be analysed in the women’s commissions and, where relevant, in enterprise trade 
union committees. 

The quality of women’s commissions’ activities largely depends on its composition. 

— Women being actively involved in trade union work and having gathered a lot of 
vocational experience, female intellectuals and professional people and young women 
from all important sectors of enterprises shall therefore be elected as members of women’s 
commissions. Taking into account the structure of the entire female personnel, the 
proportion of women workers shall at least be 50 per cent. 

—In order to ensure continuity in the work of the women’s commissions, it is 
recommended that a deputy chairwoman be appointed. 

—In the event of new elections to the women’s commissions personnel changes should 
be kept to a minimum in the interests of smooth and continuous work. 
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V. 
EXTRACTS FROM DOCUMENTS 
OF THE WOMEN’S DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE OF GERMANY (DFD) 


From the decisions of the 10th Congress of the DFD 
(Berlin, 27 February to 1 March 1975) 


The tasks facing us are geared to the further construction of an advanced socialist society 
and to the further improvement of the material and cultural standards of the people on 
the basis of a rapid rate of development of socialist production, increased efficiency, 
scientific and technological progress and growing labour productivity. This calls for a 
sense of initiative and responsibility in all spheres of social life and places greater demands 
on the work of our socialist women’s organization. 

Under the leadership of the working class and its Marxist-Leninist party, the DFD will 
redouble its efforts to involve more and more women in the fulfilment of tasks confronting 
us. Together with all forces united in the National Front we shall make social life richer, 
fuller and more diverse, strengthen the GDR and its effectiveness as a factor of peace 
and progress. 


Political and ideological work is the chief content of our activities 

The continued construction of an advanced socialist society in the GDR and the indis- 
pensable active participation of women in it makes it incumbent on our women’s organiza- 
tion to carry out its political work in town and contryside in a more variegated, imaginative 
and effective manner. 

We want to help deepen women’s knowledge and understanding of the laws governing 
our social development so that they will be guided in their thoughts and actions by socialist 
patriotism and proletarian internationalism. 

It is a major task of all DFD groups to devote greater attention now than in the past 
to those women who are not drawn into political life by other social forces and have only 
little opportunity to discuss problems of our time within a collective. This especially 
applies to housewives, young mothers not going out to work for a certain period, women 
working part time and homeworkers. 

In concerted action with the commissions of the National Front, especially district 
executives and groups should strengthen their bonds of friendly cooperation with women 
from Christian circles, crafts and tradeswomen. 


Relying on the experience gathered by now, it is necessary to carry on with the tried and 
tested forms and methods of political work. All groups should attribute greatest im- 
portance to personal talks between members of the women’s organization and women in 
residential areas with a view to enhancing friendly contacts, cultivating an exchange of 
experience, hearing their opinions and suggestions and answering their questions. 

We invite all groups to hold public women’s meetings everywhere and at regular inter- 
vals. They should be instructive and interesting venues, particularly for housewives, young 
mothers not going out to work and women from the different sections of the population. 
We want to discuss current political events there, deal with questions of our social de- 
velopment and consult on problems to be solved in residential areas. 

Of special significance are the women’s academies of the DFD. Working together with 
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From the resolution of 
the 10th Congress 
of the DFD 


the URANIA (society for the dissemination of scientific knowledge) it should be ensured 
that lecture series are more strongly based on the scientific world outlook of the working 
class and that the subjects dealt with are wide in scope. Women are to be given a more 
comprehensive insight into the laws underlying our development by an allround propaga- 
tion of Marxism-Leninism. 


The DFD makes an effective contribution to fulfilling the economic tasks of our republic 
The women’s organization feels obliged ... to help actively fulfil the economic tasks of 
our republic. We should 

— strive to win more housewives over for taking up employment. This will be conducive 
to the development of their personality and of our society, 

—help gain acceptance for the principle of making most economical use of raw and other 
materials in the national economy by every means possible, 


—put all our energy in the ‘‘Help facelift our towns and communities’’ campaign so as 
to help fulfil local tasks for the benefit of the population. In doing so, we should pay major 
attention to projects making the life of working mothers easier and serving the good of 
children, for example the improvement and restoration of schools, classrooms and after- 
school centres, kindergartens and créches, social welfare and health facilities as well as 
the maintenance of parks, green spaces, sports and playing grounds. Non-employed 
women in residential areas should be involved in this effort. 

For the continued implementation of our social welfare programme and the improvement 
of living conditions for working mothers 

Building upon the major successes scored since the 8th SED Congress in improving working 
people’s living conditions, the DFD will direct undivided attention to helping create still 
better conditions enabling women to fulfill themselves even more in trade and vocation, 
in the family and in the social life. All groups and executives of the DFD should make 
it their primary concern to give special attention, help and support to working mothers. 


The promotion and support of the family is a major concern of the women’s organization 
The DFD considers it its task to help promote the family. We want 

—to bring our influence to bear in an appropriate manner so that families organize their 
life in a way corresponding to our socialist society and to the equality of men and women. 
Cohabitation shall be marked by love, respect and mutual understanding. The desire to 
have children who add to the happiness of families is to be promoted in particular, 

— counselling centres to have confidentical talks from this point of view with women and 
men. It is above all necessary to help young people by imparting to them the experience 
of living together as a family and giving them practical hints for running the household, 


—to contribute to implementing all measures taken by our state in support of large fami- 
lies, 
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— to support and promote with all our strength the education of children and young people 
to become conscious and happy citizens of our socialist state, 


—to deal more thoroughly with the questions and problems of working mothers, mothers 
with many children and single mothers and help ensure their solution, 


The share of the DFD in the development of intellectual and cultural life and of socialist 
relations in residential areas 

The great upswing of our society lends fresh impetus to the people and encourages them 
to accomplish new achievements. Their thoughts and actions are more strongly directed 
towards overall social development, their joint life is undergoing a change and modes of 
behaviour corresponding to the socialist way of life are emerging. It is a major concern 
of the women’s organization to promote this process by further developing a diverse and 
stimulating intellectual, cultural and sporting life in towns and villages. 


The further consolidation of friendly relations with women in the family of socialist nations 
and other countries 

Most important is the strengthening and deepening of our close and friendly cooperation 
with women in the Soviet Union. 


We want to further extend our friendly relations and exchanges of experience with the 
women’s organizations of the fraternal socialist countries and develop cooperation be- 
tween the executive of our organization and their partners. 


Today, when real socialism is constantly gaining in appeal, it is increasingly important 
to intensify our links with the women’s organizations in capitalist countries and the newly 
emerging states. We can support them in their struggle for democracy and socialist pro- 
gress acquainting with the achievements and the social status of women in our socialist 
state of workers and farmers and transmitting our work experiences to them. 

We stand firmly by the side of and extend solidarity to all women fighting against 
imperialist oppression and fascist violence, against colonialism, neo-colonialism and ra- 
cism, for freedom and human rights, national independence and peace. 

The DFD will also in the future take an active part in implementing the far reaching 
tasks facing the Women’s International Democratic Federation and in all its campaigns 
for peace, the rights of women and the happiness of children. 


Women’s academies constitute ... a form of educational facilities in which women from 
different sections of the population show great interest. Series of lectures running over 
a prolonged period are attended by a specific group of women who, after the conclusion 
of the course, have completed a concrete programme. 
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From the decision of 

the Presidium of the 
DFD National Executive 
concerning 

the women’s academies 
of the DFD 

(of 18 December 1967) 


From the decision 

of the 9th session of 
the national executive 
of the DFD 

(of 29 September 1971) 


The close cooperation of the district executives with government departments, social 
organizations and institutions and, most especially, with URANIA and district evening 
classes, has proved worthwhile in developing the women’s academies. 


Women’s academies are run by the district executives of the DFD which closely cooperate 
with the URANIA and district evening classes. 


The national executive of the DFD recommends setting up a council at every women’s 
academy which should rely on broad social forces and bring its influence to bear on the 
work of the women’s academies with regard to the contents of lectures and organization. 


In response to a desire expressed by women in many places, the national executive 
recommends handing all those who have completed a course at a women’s academy a 
certificate to that effect. 


The national executive of the DFD issues . . . reading matter and bibliographical hints with 
a view to supporting the work of women’s academies.— 


On the DFD counselling centres 

It is a major task of the DFD to help ensure that conditions are gradually created which 
enable women to reconcile ever better their tasks in vocational life with those they have 
got to fulfil in the family and in social life. 

This makes it necessary to help women manage their daily household chores and their 
tasks within the family and give greater consideration to their desire for more leisure. 
Special centres will for this reason be set up step by step in district towns under the 
guidance of the DFD. These centres are mainly meant to help young people, to impart 
to them experience and knowledge in running the household, dealing with a healthy diet 
and way of life, the organization of leisure, physical recreation and practical skills for 
doing household work in an up-to-date and time-saving manner. 

Together with the responsible government departments, the relevant branches of in- 
dustry, the distributive trades, health services, the service sector and other social in- 
stitutions, new household chemicals and technical appliances should be explained in these 
centres, courses and lectures organized, and consultation provided. 
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(1) 
WOMEN INVOLVED 
IN SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY 


63,683 women are elected members of people’s representative bodies in the GDR. 
Their proportion in the overall number of deputies has increased as follows: 


1965 1970 1977 


People’s Chamber 27.4% 30.6% 33.6% 


County assemblies 31.3% 32.6% 37.9% 


District assemblies (rural districts) 
and town assemblies (urban districts) 31.0% 36.1% 


Town assemblies and village 
assemblies (towns and communities) 25.2% 29.8% 32.6% 


number percentage 


Female mayors 1962 


1966 1,082 


1974 


1977 §=©1,694 23.4 


Female judges 1949 ea 
1968 
1974 


1977 554 45.1 
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Female lay magistrates at 
county courts 1958 


1968 
1974 4.2 


Female lay magistrates at 
district courts 1958 15,799 34.6 


19,854 


1974 23,020 


1977 23,040 47.9 


Women in residential area 
arbitration commissions 197] 20,590 37.1 


1977 


21,650 40.5 


Members of parents’ groups 
at general polytechnical 
secondary schools 103,961 mothers and fathers 


Members of parent-teacher associations 
at general polytechnical 
secondary schools 572,951 mothers and fathers 


50 per cent of these 
are women 
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Female members of the Confederation of Free German Trade Unions 


Female Percentage 


Iganl 1955 2.1 million 39.0 
1960 2.7 million 44.0 


1965 2.9 million 4 
4 


0 
1970 3.4 million 0 
0 


1975 4.0 million 


seas 5. 
ae g 
li 50. 
1977 4.2 million 50.0 
Women holding trade union functions in 1976—77 


Function Percentage 


Share in all elected functions 438.8 


Chairwomen of enterprise trade union committees 43.6 
Members of enterprise trade union committees 54.6 


Members of the national executive 45 Al 
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The Women’s Democratic League of Germany 
Overall membership 1.3 million 


Elected functions in group executives 
and the national executive are 
held by 170,000 members. 


Participants in the women’s academies of the DFD 


1968/69 28,000 

1972/73 00 

1974/75 ne i i 
1976/77 147,000 


In the Free German Youth, the socialist youth organization of the GDR, girls and young 
women account for 54.6 per cent of the overall membership. They hold over half of all 
elected functions in the youth organization. 


FDJ 
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(2) 
FULL USE OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Qualification structure of women employed 
in the socialist economy 


197] 1975 1977 


College graduates 2.4% 3.5% 4.0% 


Technical school graduates 5.7% 7.5% 12.0% 


Supervisors and skilled workers 41.1% 49.8% 51.3% 


Semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
(including those trained in a partial sector) 50.8% 39.3% 32.7% 


Working people with completed vocational training in 1971, per 100 of the respective age 
groups 


ale 
9.6 
7.6 
9.6 
3 
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Every 1,000 working people with the training below included the following number of women 
(excluding agriculture and forestry): 


1971 1975 1977 


College 318 303 337 
Technical school 447 434 556 


Supervisory workers 88 87 90 
Skilled workers 425 453 465 
Average 430 421 452 


A special focal point of our educational policy is the training of women as skilled workers. 
While in 1965 every fifth and in 1970 every fourth female production worker was skilled 
for her job, it is now almost half of them (47.1 per cent). 


Percentage of women employed in agriculture having completed vocational training 


1977 79.4 
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Percentage of girls in the overall number of pupils 

in grades 9 and 10 of the polytechnical secondary school 
and grades 11 and 12 of the extended 

polytechnical secondary school 


Grades 
9 10 11 12 
1960/61 51.0 53.9 46.7 44.9 
1977/78 51.4 51.9 52.7 52.6 
Percentage of girls among young people starting an apprenticeship in selected technical trades 


1975 1977 


Skilled data processing workers 8 
Data processing and office machine mechanics 
Skilled electronics workers 


1.0 $3.5 
i 55.7 62.9 
i 46.4 54.1 
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Female school-leavers starting apprenticeship (in per cent) 


Percentage of girls and women in the student population 


Technical schools Colleges 


1960 29.0 25.0 


Students attending special classes for women at technical schools 


Annual average 
1964 and 1965 1966 to 1970 1971 to 1975 1976 to 1977 


248 4,976 9,005 4,352 


Women students per 10,000 of the female population 


Technical schools Colleges 


1960 


38 27 
88 54 
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(3) 
WOMEN ARE REPRESENTED IN ALL SECTORS OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


.-. in every 100 women of working age were employed 
or attended vocational training 


Percentage of working women according to sectors of employment 


1949 ] 1977 


960 
7.0 5.0 6.0 
18.0 22.0 28.4 


Other producing sectors 
Non-producing sectors 
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Percentage of women in the workforce of different branches of the economy 


1952 1977 


Agriculture and forestry 


Transport 


Distributive trade 
Other productive sectors 58.1 64.0 73.0 


Including: 
Education and culture 


Health and social services 
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Percentage of women among those employed in industry 


Percentage of women among doctors, dentists and pharmacists 


1964 1974 1977 


Doctors 34.0 46.0 49.0 
Dentists 24.0 45.0 52.0 
Pharmacists 47.0 61.0 64.0 


Percentage share of female teachers at general polytechnical schools 
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Women suggesting innovations in the national economy 


in thousands percentage of total 


1965 90 15.4 
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Women distinguished with government decorations 
for activist workers and emulation movement 


Honoured Activist of 
Activist Socialist labour 


1977 820 111,741 
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(4) 
GOVERNMENT MEASURES FOR THE PROMOTION OF WOMEN 
AND FAMILIES 


Fully paid leave before and after childbirth 


Leave before Total 
birth leave 
in weeks in weeks 


As from 1950 5 


6 11 
As from 1963 6 8 14 
As from 1972 6 12 18 


As from 
1976 6 20 26 


Increase in government maternity grants (in marks) 


Year Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth and any 
child further child 


1950 — — 100 250 500 
As from 1958 500 600 700 850 1,000 


As from 
1972 1,000 1,000 1,000 


1,000 1,000 
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Children looked after in créches and homes 
(per 1,000 of eligible children) 


Children looked after in kindergartens and weekly boarding homes 
(per 1,000 children aged between three and six) 
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National budget spending (in million marks) 


Purpose 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


Créches and 
boarding home 420 


Kindergartens 497 


After-school 
centres and 
school meals 456 


Loans granted to young married couples 


Since the introduction of this measure een 
in 1972 until 1977: 2,448 million marks 


Laundry and dry-cleaning (in kg.) 


Services rendered by industrialized and self-service 
laundries per head of population and year 
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Percentage of new dwellings supplied with 


1977 100.0 93.0 


Equipment per 100 households 


Refrigerators Washing machines 


1955 0.4 0.5 

1960 6.1 6.2 
1970 56.4 53.6 
1975 84.7 73.0 
6 77.6 


1977 94. 
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Doctors per 10,000 population 


1949 7.0 


1960 8.5 


1970 16.0 


1975 18.9 


1977 19.0 


Maternal death rate per 10,000 births 
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Infant mortality (death rate per 1,000 live births) 


Diseases completely or largely eliminated 
by way of preventive health care 


Tuberculosis Poliomyelitis Diphtheria Measles 
1950 92,760 19,283 
1960 23,418 3,786 55,656 


1970 10,306 29,193 


1977 5,010 1,030 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. WOMEN—EQUAL CITIZENS 
OF THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Equal rights—a yardstick of social progress 
A question of power 
Result and instrument of socialist construction 
A fundamental human right 

How women learned to take part in government affairs 
Motivated from the beginning 
Having a seat and a vote in peoples’ representative bodies 
Close contact with the electorate 
For us power does not just come from above 

To be a member of the trade unions is a matter of principle 
The most active workers led the way 
The work of the women’s commissions 

Achievements and tasks of the socialist women’s organization 
Away from household ties 
Active in all fields 


II. WOMEN IN THE GDR— 
ACTIVE PARTICIPANTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF ADVANCED SOCIALIST SOCIETY 


Equality in education 
The education policy of our socialist republic 
Our aim—the free human being! 
Education must be joint and common for both sexes 
Women less talented? An old lie finally nailed 
How the integrated socialist education system works 
The employment of women—the foundation of their 
equality in socialist society 
The right to work—one of our most important achievements 
The double exploitation of women 
Women among the pioneers of anti-fascist democratic construction 
How having a career became a basic need for women 
Having a job means much more than just going out to work 
Farming women and socialism 
Women in management?! 
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“The future 


belongs to socialism, 
This means ' 
in the first instance: 


to workers : 
and to women.’; 


